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Preface 


The wooden portrait medal on the cover of this book shows a bearded man, in 
profile and wearing a wide-brimmed hat, staring into the distance. The book 
he holds is, we can read in Greek, “the divine Homer”. A second Greek inscrip- 
tion, running around the portrait, however, is a quotation from the Psalms 
rather than the Iliad or the Odyssey: “[cast] thy care upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee" This is the motto of the man depicted—but who is he? He 
addresses the beholder, slightly enigmatically, in the Latin inscription on the 
medal's outer border: “that I remain silent has to do with my profession—do 
not blame it on the sculptor! Study Pythagoras’ ways, which I also study for my- 
self”. The subject is, in fact, Adolph Occo 11 (1494-1572), who served as a doctor 
in the German town of Augsburg, and the somewhat mysterious line alludes 
to the oath of Hippocrates, as well as to Pythagoras.! With all these referenc- 
es, the portrait clearly signifies Occo's admiration for the Hellenic tradition, 
which was also reflected in his personal library that included a manuscript of 
Hippocrates.” 

This well-crafted object captures various aspects of this book’s subject: the 
receptions of Hellenism in early modern Europe. The Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions, for instance, epitomise the practical and ethical applications of Greek 
learning; they indicate the literary and scholarly interest in Greek; and finally, 
they point to its spiritual significance as one of the sacred languages and the 
religious implications this status had in the sixteenth century. Its Augsburg 
origin also evokes the transmission of Greek language and literature from 
the Italian peninsula to lands north of the Alps, as well as their dissemina- 
tion throughout Europe, which continued well into the seventeenth century. 
With its references to the literary, medical or practical, and Christian “layers” 
of Hellenism— Homer, Pythagoras and Hippocrates, and the Psalms—it raises 
the question of what constituted Greek learning for men such as Occo and 
invites us to look beyond the Classicist canon that still informs modern percep- 
tions of Greek culture. The fact that this doctor from Augsburg chose to depict 


1 Specifically, the command not to gossip. Cf. Hippocratic Ode 30-32: “And whatsoever I shall 
see or hear in the course of my profession, as well as outside my profession in my intercourse 
with men: if it be what should not be published abroad, I will never divulge, holding such 
things to be holy secrets” (transl. by W. H. S. Jones). 

2 The Latin inscription is as follows (no punctuation): "Artis quod taceo est sculptoris culpa 
facessat quos ego Pythagorae tu quoque disce modos". Greek inscription: ¿nì xüptov THY cou 
uépipvovy (cf. Ps. 54 (55), 23). On the book, we read: “Ounpos 6 0ctoc. On the object and Adolph 
Occo 11, see Wischermann (1975). 
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himself holding a book of “divine Homer’, and so self-consciously sought to 
associate his image with ancient Hellas, demonstrates how Greek learning had 
become something that mattered to individuals living far from the heartland 
of Greek civilisation. Hellenism was something people identified with, and as 
such, it became implicated in heated debates over personal and communal 
identity that, particularly during this period, could dramatically change due to 
political, cultural, and confessional shifts—among them such major develop- 
ments as the emergence of vernacular culture, the creation of new imagined 
communities, the religious reform movements and the counter-responses they 
provoked. 

This volume sheds light on the reception of Hellenism as a multifaceted 
phenomenon, not confined to the transmission of classical texts; it examines 
the various ways in which Greek culture—as well as those individuals and 
groups who cherished and carried it—was received and perceived, adopted 
and adapted. The peculiar wooden artefact on the book's cover thus exem- 
plifies, as in one breath, some of the *modes of reception" of Hellenism that 
are central to the chapters of this book, to which we will come back in the 
Introduction. 

The present book, consisting of seventeen chapters by authors from different 
national and scholarly backgrounds, and in different stages of their academic 
careers, resulted mainly from formal meetings and personal conversations 
about the contours and limits of early modern Hellenism. We are grateful to the 
many people who contributed to this volume in ways other than writing the 
chapters that follow. Héléne Cazes, Sophie Annette Kranen, Eirini Papadaki, 
Luigi Silvano, and Antonis Tsakmakis, for example, participated in conferences 
we organised on this subject—one in Berlin, one in Nicosia—and we are 
very grateful for their contributions on these occasions? The Department of 
History and Archaeology and the Department of Classics and Philosophy of the 
University of Cyprus generously sponsored one of these meetings. We would 
also like to thank Anthony Kaldellis, Asaph Ben-Tov, Paul Botley, and again 
Héléne for commenting on earlier versions of the Introduction in particular. 
Thanks also goes to Ivo Romein and Arjan van Dijk for their enthusiasm about 
this volume and their assistance in the development process, as well as Peter 
Buschman for his readiness to help and his patience. We are also grateful to 


3 “Visions of the Greek World in Renaissance Art, Literature, and Scholarship I-III”, panels or- 
ganised by Han Lamers at the Annual Meeting of the Renaissance Society of America (Berlin, 
27 March 2015) and “Greece, Greeks, and Greek in the Renaissance" a workshop organised by 
Natasha Constantinidou and Han Lamers at the University of Cyprus (Nicosia, 13 December 
2015). 
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Steven Bockhardt, Victoria Mostue, and Lara Welch, who kindly assisted us at 
various stages of this book's materialisation. We, the editors, would also like to 
acknowledge the continuous support of our respective partners. 

One of the contributors, Paola Tomé, did not live to see the outcome of 
our joint endeavours. She passed away on 24 December 2017. We, editors and 
authors, colleagues and friends— deeply saddened at her passing but intensely 
grateful for what she gave us—dedicate this book to her memory. 


Editors' note: In the spelling of names, we have generally adopted what seemed 
to us the most common form, while also respecting the choices of the indi- 
vidual authors. For the Greek personal names we normally opted for the origi- 
nal spelling (e.g., “Argyropoulos”, “Gemistos Plethon" instead of “Argyropulus”, 
"Gemistus Pletho"). In some cases, however, we have adopted the conven- 
tions of modern scholarship (e.g., "Marcus Musurus" instead of “Markos 
Mousouros"). Since the contributors to this volume work in different disciplines 
and academic traditions, as editors we respected many of the scholarly con- 
ventions our contributors felt most comfortable with. We therefore hope that 
the reader will not mind encountering some slight disparity in translating and 
citing practices between the chapters. 


Natasha Constantinidou and Han Lamers 
Nicosia and Oslo, 12 December 2018 
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INTRODUCTION 
Receptions of Hellenism in Early Modern Europe 


Natasha Constantinidou and Han Lamers 


The revival of the interest in Greek culture in early modern Europe is 
commonly regarded as a watershed moment in Europe's cultural history. 
Greek texts were read, copied, and translated again; forgotten or lost texts were 
rediscovered and, eventually, put to the printing presses; their contents were 
eagerly scrutinised and commented upon; Greek examples and models 
were self-consciously emulated in new works of art, literature, and thought. 
After centuries of disregard, summed up in the medieval proverb Graeca sunt, 
non leguntur, knowledge of Greek literature “returned” to the Latin West, or so 
the usual narrative goes, with the arrival of Manuel Chrysoloras (c.1350-1415) in 
Florence in 1397. However, this “return” was not so much a discrete moment as 
it was a gradual process of cultural adoption and adaptation, first in Italy and 
then north of the Alps, with French scholars taking the lead. This revival was 
notan uncontested triumph of Hellenism but an ongoing negotiation between 
different concerns and priorities. It was, in other words, not a mechanical one- 
way process of transmission from "Greek East" to "Latin West" but one that 
relied on individuals and groups with various, and sometimes conflicting, 
interests. The study of Greek was not equally welcomed by all. While many 
regarded it as a “new subject", opening exciting avenues of thought and 
expression, it also irritated some others who rather preferred to look to Rome 
or elsewhere for cultural, intellectual, or spiritual nourishment.! 

The chapters collected in this book all deal, from various perspectives, 
with early modern receptions of Hellenism, with examples drawn from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. Research on this subject has thus far 
been largely fragmented and scattered over various disciplines and fields of 
research, including (post-)Byzantine and Hellenic studies, the history of the 
classical tradition, Neo-Latin literature, national or vernacular literatures 
(particularly Italian and English studies), classical studies and philology, visual 
culture, cultural history, intellectual history, the history of political thought, 
and bibliography and book history. The book's title evokes "reception" and 
"Hellenism" The former, as we understand it here, refers, in the plural, to the 
different modes both of receiving Hellenism and of responding to it. Responses 


1 For Greek as a “new subject”, see Jardine and Grafton (1986). 
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2 CONSTANTINIDOU AND LAMERS 


to Hellenism were notoriously varied; they could be passionate and welcoming 
or anxious and hostile. Modes of reception could be just as varied, including 
transmission and dissemination, interpretation and translation, use and 
appropriation, as well as selection, censorship, and even rejection. The term 
Hellenism is used in a similarly broad sense encompassing—in nuce— Greeks, 
Greece, and Greek: the classical as well as the Byzantine, and even the post- 
Byzantine, traditions; the material culture associated with them, including 
books, artistic objects, and artefacts of diverse kinds; the Greek language 
(ancient and vernacular, as well as what some authors have called "humanist 
Greek"), as well as people claiming, or being assigned, Greek identities.? This 
understanding of Hellenism is deliberately inclusive. The purpose of this book 
is not so much to strictly define early modern Hellenism or restrict its possible 
receptions, but rather to catalyse a more concerted debate about the scope 
and limits of what we understand as our field of study, which has usually been 
defined, or rather confined, by disciplinary boundaries and personal interests 
rather than an over-arching understanding of Hellenism as a multifaceted 
phenomenon? 

This volume is, therefore, above all a "statement of diversity", which offers 
a kaleidoscopic overview of some current areas of research.^ Although most 
contributors share a background in classical scholarship, they come from a 
range of departments within the humanities. They raise diverse questions 
related to their areas of expertise (including social history, art and literary 
history, classical philology, and intellectual history) and bring their specific 
approaches and methodologies to their topics. Geographically, the contri- 
butors' combined expertise covers both better-known centres of early modern 
Hellenism together with areas less usually studied in histories of the topic: Italy, 
France, the Low Countries, the Baltic region, the German-speaking areas, and 
the Greek diaspora, as well as the Greek-speaking world, the latter of which is, 
perhaps surprisingly, rarely included in discussions of the reception of early 
modern Hellenism. The chapters of this book address some lacunae in the 
scholarship while reflecting a number of others, but they do not purport to offer 
a complete overview of the status of the field. We have conceived this volume 


2 Fora first very brief overview of how the term has been used in early modern studies, see 
Lamers (20182). 

3 We should also note, at this point, that in the volume we use the terms Greek and Hellenic 
interchangeably, unless an early modern author has a specific ideological preference for one 
of the two terms. 

4 Weowe this formulation to Héléne Cazes, who participated in the workshop "Greece, Greek, 
and Greeks in the Renaissance, ca. 1400-1700: Definitions and approaches’, organised by the 
editors (13 December 2015, Nicosia, Cyprus). 

5 See the Contributors, pp. xix-xxii. 
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RECEPTIONS OF HELLENISM IN EARLY MODERN EUROPE 3 


as a varied source of inspiration rather than a companion or a handbook, as 
an invitation to approach the early modern receptions of Hellenism in a more 
inclusive and more diversified manner which will eventually lead to a deeper 
evaluation of the impact of this reception in many areas of early modern 
culture. 

In the following section we will offer a brief overview of the scholarship 
on the early modern receptions of Hellenism before introducing the chapters 
of this book individually and explaining some of the threads uniting them. 
We will move from the difficult process of learning the Greek language and 
the precarious transmission and dissemination of the Greek heritage to the 
many ways in which Hellenism mattered to at least some people of this period, 
and how Hellenism was shaped both by different cultural, ideological, and 
confessional interests and by various kinds of encounters between "Greek 
East" and "Latin West”. 


1 Mapping the Scholarship 


The early modern period is singularly important for the history of Hellenism, 
mainly because it saw the conditions of the reception and perception of 
Greek culture transformed by shifts in relations between the "Latin West" and 
“Greek East”. From a political point of view, diplomatic contacts intensified 
mainly in response to the Ottoman advance into Byzantine territories, which 
climaxed with the fall of Constantinople in 1453 and the annexation of the 
Despotate of the Morea in the early 1460s, followed, in the later sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, by the fall of the last Greek islands. Even if diplomatic 
rapprochements were often half-hearted, changing cultural contacts between 
the "Greek East" and "Latin West" had more lasting effects, especially on the 
Latin side. As Kenneth Setton observed: “Greek was not only becoming neces- 
sary in the affairs of church and state, it was also becoming fashionable"? The 
intensified influx of Greek manuscripts and scholars in the fifteenth century 


6 This is not tantamount to saying that Greek learning, or contacts between the Greek East 
and Latin West, were entirely absent during the Middle Ages, even if perceptions have been 
otherwise. See already Setton (1956), emphasising continuity rather than rupture between 
the Middle Ages and early Renaissance in this regard. On the subject of medieval Hellenism 
in the Latin West, Berschin's work is still essential (Berschin 1980 in German; Berschin 1988 
in English; Berschin 1989 in Italian). On the subject, also see the papers collected in Herren 
(1988) and Kaczynski (1988) on the Carolingian age in particular. Ziolkowski (2014) specifically 
deals with Dante and Greek culture. More recent contributions include, importantly, Boulhol 
(2014: 13-148), with a very rich bibliography. 

7 Setton (1956: 69). 
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4 CONSTANTINIDOU AND LAMERS 


and the reintroduction of Greek to the Western curriculum, which had been 
more or less completed by the end of the century, deeply changed Western 
perceptions of the Greek world and of its history and, to a certain degree, 
also of its own culture and history. During the same period, the printing press 
was accelerating the dissemination not only of Greek works, both pagan and 
Christian, but also of their translations into Latin and into different European 
vernacular languages, making them available to an ever broadening readership. 

Language, books, and transmission. "It was to Italy that Greek returned 
first”, Gilbert Highet wrote in The Classical Tradition (1949), “and it was in Italy 
that the first of the discoveries were made, the first and most stimulating of 
all"3 Indeed, the “return of Greek culture" has for a long time been understood 
mainly in connection with the cultural programme of the Italian Renaissance. 
Emphasis has consequently been on the ways in which, in the long fifteenth 
century, interest in Greek learning was revived as part of a general "revival" of 
classical culture in Italian humanism, from Petrarch (1304-1374) and Giovanni 
Boccaccio (1313-1375), via Coluccio Salutati (1331-1407), Guarino of Verona 
(1374-1460), and Angelo Poliziano (1454-1494) to Pietro Bembo (1470-1547) and 
his generation, often in close collaboration with Greek-speaking scholars (see 
below). For the situation north of the Alps, on the other hand, our knowledge 
about the history of Greek learning is overall more fragmented, and general 
surveys are almost entirely absent. We have a better understanding of the more 
centralised—and thus easier to approach—French context than the politically 
and culturally fragmented German areas. Studies of the Netherlandish, 
English, and Scandinavian milieus are quite uneven, though growing.? Even in 


8 Highet (2015: 81). 

9 Concise recent discussions of the return of Greek learning to the Latin West in English are 
Benzoni (2002); Celenza (2009); Hankins (2003-2004); Kraye (2016); Pontani (2014); Sandy 
(2014) (but see also n. 6 above on the understudied medieval context). An essential overview 
in Italian is Cortesi (1995). Saladin (2000) offers a Europe-wide overview (to be consulted 
with Anna Pontani's review in Aevum, 76, no. 3, 2002, 852-67, also relevant to the revised 2004 
edition). The most recent investigation of the ways in which Greek knowledge transformed 
early modern European culture is Abbamonte & Harrison (2019). More in particular for 
the French context, see among others Boulhol (2014); Delaruelle (1922); Irigoin (1998); 
Reverdin (1984); Sandy (2002c); Sandy (2018); Silver (1961-1987), as well as Malika Bastin- 
Hammou's and Luigi-Alberto Sanchi's contributions to this volume (with the extensive 
references there). For the German situation, see among others Ben-Tov (2009); Flood (2003); 
Harlfinger (1989); Holzberg (1981); Johnson (2006); Kipf (1999); Ludwig (1998); Rhein (1996); 
Rhein (1997); Rhein (2017); Sicherl (1987); Springer (2011), as well as the contributions by 
Anthony Ellis, Stefan Weise, and Federica Ciccolella in this volume, with their references. 
For the Low Countries, see Gerretzen (1940); Van Rooy & Van Hal (2018), as well as the vast 
literature on Erasmus. See also Van Rooy's chapter in this volume, with his references. Work 
on the English context has mainly focused on the reception of Greek learning in English 
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the relatively well-studied Italian context there remains much to learn, as the 
recent volume edited by Federica Ciccolella and Luigi Silvano demonstrates— 
among other things, the role of the Italian connection with "Venetian Greece" 
and the situation before and after the Quattrocento remain underexplored.!° 
Focal areas of this branch of scholarship have been the transmission of Greek 
texts to the Latin West, the history of learning and teaching Greek as well as 
Greek scholarship, and the theory and practice of translation from Greek both 
into Latin and into the vernaculars.!! 

Recent years have seen a rapidly growing interest in the history of teaching 
and learning Greek in particular. Studies in this area have shown that the 
revival of Greek studies cannot be reduced to “Italian humanism’; rather, they 
suggest that it "started independently and differently from Florence in areas 
of the Mediterranean where the interchanges between Greek and Western 
cultures were intense"? In conjunction with this idea of a decentralised 


literature. See, among others, Considine (2002); Demetriou & Pollard (2017); Joby (2018); 
Lazarus (2015a); Lazarus (2015b); Milne (2007); Quantin (2008); Raisch (2016); Rhodes 
(2013); Rhodes (2015); Stump (1983). For the Iberian Peninsula see also Bataillon (1966) 
and O'Connel (2006). For some aspects of Greek in the Scandinavian (Swedish) and Baltic 
(Estonian and Livonian) areas, see, e.g., Korhonen (2010) and Pall (2010) as well as Janika 
Páll's chapter in this volume. For the Eastern European context, see mainly the relevant 
chapters in Martirosova Torlone, La Course & Dutsch (2017), with the references there. 

10  Ciccolella & Silvano (2017: ix-xii). 

11 The standard reference points for Greek scholarship in the early modern period, with an 
emphasis on the Italian context, are Geanakoplos (1962); Monfasani (1976); Monfasani 
(1995); Monfasani (2004); Reynolds & Wilson (2013); Wilson (2000); Wilson (2017); 
and the standard histories of classical philology: Sandys (1908) and Pfeiffer (1976). On 
scribes involved in the reproduction of Greek manuscripts, see esp. Vogel & Gardthausen 
(1909), with several later supplements, and especially Gamillscheg et al. (1981-1997). For 
scholarship on the Byzantine Greek scholars involved, esp. in the Italian Quattrocento, 
see also n. 68, below. Significant studies regarding the teaching of Greek have steadily 
been appearing: recently, Ciccolella (2008); Botley (2010); Ciccolella & Silvano (2017); but 
see also the earlier pioneering article by Pertusi (1962). For some more recent work on 
the practice of Latin translation see Deligiannis (2017) with specific chapters on the use 
of translation as a learning method (e.g., Bastin-Hammou and Sidwell) and lexicography 
(Furno). The best survey of translations and commentaries of Greek authors (up to 
600) is to be found in the volumes of Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorum: 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries. Annotated Lists and 
Guides, covering the period from antiquity itself to 1600. Surveys for specific regions and 
authors are also available in the recently completed online projects “Renaissance Cultural 
Crossroads: Online Catalogue of Translations in Britain, 1473-1640" and "Vernacular 
Aristotelianism in Renaissance Italy, c.1400—1650". On this subject, see also Demetriou & 
Tomlinson (2015); Merisalo (2015); Constantinidou (forthcoming c). 

12  Ciccolella & Silvano (2017: X). See the extensive bibliography there, mainly for the Italian 
context. 
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process, scholars have demonstrated that there was no single authoritative 
teaching method that was universally applied during this period; instead, 
individual teachers often produced their own tools and developed their own 
specific pedagogical methodologies, building on the traditions from which 
they came and adapting them to the specific needs of their audience. Our 
understanding of the range of teaching methods and learning tools will only 
expand now that scholars are increasingly turning their attention to hubs of 
Greek learning outside the Italian peninsula.!? 

A specific issue relating to the access to and dissemination of Greek learn- 
ing which has also attracted more scholarly interest in recent decades is that 
of Greek printing, obviously pivotal to the dissemination of Greek literature.!4 
Scholarship has paid attention to specific printers as well as specific editions, 
primarily in the Italian and French contexts, with Aldus Manutius (1449-1515) 
faring better than most of his colleagues.!5 While a great deal of attention has 
been given to the development of Greek fonts, researchers are also reconsider- 
ing the position of scholarly printers and editors as members of the humanist 
intellectual circles and their role in the dissemination of Greek knowledge.!® 
Research in this area provides interesting insights regarding the diffusion 
of Greek learning, the extent to which it was integrated into the various levels 
of education and culture, and the audiences Greek editions were aimed at 
beyond the strictly humanist ones that are more familiar to scholars. The 


13 Cf. Federica Ciccolella and Luigi Silvano's forthcoming volume on the history of Greek 
studies north of the Alps (working title: Graecia transvolavit Alpes: The Study of Greek in 
Early Modern Europe). 

14 For Greek printing in general, see Proctor (1900) (still fundamental, even if it is now 
obviously out-dated in many respects) and, more recently, Koumarianou, Droulia & 
Layton (1986); Layton (1994); Staikos (1998), to be consulted with M. Davies' review in The 
Library, 7th series, no. 1, 2008, pp. 454-55; and Jones (2004: 130-94). For the incunabular 
editions of individual Greek authors, see esp. Mazal (2003: 1, 85-334). On the Roman 
context of early Greek printing, see most recently Bianca, Delle Donne, Ferreri & Gaspari 
(2017). For Greek printing at Basel, see Hieronymus (1992). Apart from general studies, 
there are also detailed case studies of individual early printed editions, e.g., recently, 
Fogelmark's monumental study of Kallierges's 1515 edition of Pindar (Fogelmark 2015). 

15 On Aldus, see primarily Barker (1975); Barker (1985); Barker (1992); Davies (1975); 
Davies (1995); Davies (1999); Hexter (1998); Lowry (1979); Wilson (2016). On his Greek 
collaborators, see in particular Staikos & Kaklamanis (2016) as well as Geanakoplos 
(1962). A number of conferences and exhibitions were organised on the fifth centenary of 
his death in 2015, accompanied by a number of (projected) publications; for an overview 
see «cerl.org/collaboration/manutius network 2015/main» (accessed 6/3/2018). See also 
Paola Tomé's chapter in this book, with her references. 

16 On Greek fonts see, e.g., Tinto (1970); Barker (1992); Layton (1994); Vervliet (2008) as well 
as Raisch (2017). On the role of individual printers, see Armstrong (1954); Boers (1984); 
Constantinidou (2018); Constantinidou (forthcoming b); Hilgert (1971); Manutius (1975); 
Wilson (2016); and the France des Humanistes series. 
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full range and size of the production of early modern Greek publications 
has not yet been fully charted in any of the relevant geographical contexts, 
which makes a comprehensive understanding of the impact of Greek printing 
impossible at this stage.” 

Texts, canons, and interpretations. Scholars have also examined what was 
transmitted and why, and how scholars studied and interpreted the works 
in which they were interested. This line of study, embedded in the history of 
scholarship, helps us understand which texts were read and studied most 
intensely during the period, and how scholarly emphases and literary tastes 
changed over time and from place to place. Traditionally, much work has 
been done on the reception of ancient Greek philosophy, especially Plato and 
Aristotle, chiefly in the context of Italian humanism, where the interpretation 
of the two philosophers became central to the intellectual antagonism 
between proponents of the one and the other.!® More recently, there has been 
heightened interest in the role of learned commentaries in the diffusion of 
Greek literature in various domains of early modern culture such as philosophy, 
medicine, history, and law.!? 

Meanwhile, however, research is moving beyond the authors perceived as 
most prominent and is producing new insights about the early modern preoc- 
cupation with Greek literature. For instance, Plutarch has been shown to have 
been an eminently popular author during the Renaissance—a popularity that 
stands in contrast to that of Greek historians such as Herodotus or Thucydides, 
or indeed Greek dramatists such as Aeschylus or Euripides.?? Similarly, new 
research has been pointing to the perhaps less widely expected use and 
popularity of Aristophanes and Lucian,?! while the commonly acknowledged 
popularity and reception of Homer is also undergoing a scholarly “revival” in 
recent years.?? Additionally, scholars have been exploring the reception history 


17 Since no serious bibliographical study on this topic has been produced, scholars still 
rely on the—by now—outdated BH by Émile Legrand, in conjunction with national or 
specialised bibliographies. A more inclusive catalogue (albeit still partly incomplete with 
regards to the Greek editions) is the Universal Short Title Catalogue Project, based in St 
Andrews (<ustc.ac.uk>). See also Constantinidou (2015). 

18 On this controversy, see mainly Hankins (1990) and Monfasani (2004). 

19 Especially the commentary tradition of Aristotle has been discussed intensively, for 
which see esp. Bakker & Thijssen (2007); Di Liscia, Kessler & Methuen (1997); Lines (1999); 
Lowr (2000). 

20 On the reception of Plutarch in the Italian Renaissance, see chiefly Pade (2007); for 
Plutarch as a historian (and other historians), see Cox Jensen (2018); for Thucydides see 
Harloe & Morley (2012). 

21 Constantinidou (forthcoming c); for Lucian see, e.g, Robinson (1979), Lauvergnat- 
Gagniere (1988), Marsh (1998), and Raisch (2016); for Anacreon, O'Brien (1995). 

22 See, e.g., Ford (2006); Pontani (2007); Wolfe (2015); Demetriou & Pollard (2017). 
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of texts not normally considered "high" Greek literature, for example the epi- 
grams of the Greek Anthology and the erotic romances of Hellenistic authors 
such as Chariton, Achilles Tatius, and Heliodorus,?? as well as late antique 
literature such as Nonnus (and ps.-Nonnus).24 In this way, we are gradually 
acquiring a better and ever more nuanced understanding of the scholarly pri- 
orities and tastes of early modern Hellenists and how these evolved over time, 
even though an over-arching assessment at this point would still be premature. 

While modern readers of the Greek "classics" usually study pre-Christian, if 
not exclusively classical Greek literature, early modern readers did not think 
of the extant body of Greek writing in those terms. For them, ancient Greek 
literature from Christian contexts was also part of the "Greek archive" they 
were rediscovering and exploring so eagerly. As a matter of fact, interest in 
Greek learning was often closely tied up with theological concerns, especially 
beyond Italy. In the first half of the sixteenth century, a growing interest in 
the Greek New Testament and the Septuagint created the impetus for the 
establishment of trilingual colleges throughout Europe, intended to teach the 
three sacred languages (Hebrew, Greek, Latin) together? Pagan texts were 
sometimes read alongside the Greek Church Fathers, as in Rutgerus Rescius's 
classes (c.1495-1545) in the Collegium Trilingue in Louvain;?® this approach 
bore the mark of Erasmus's synthesis of classical and biblical humanism—the 
scholar himself was equally at home translating and interpreting both Lucian 
and Chrysostom.?" But while pagan texts were often taught and read alongside 
texts by early Greek Church Fathers, in other cases study of patristic and 


23 On the Greek anthology see, classically, Hutton (1935) and Hutton (1946). More recent 
work includes Temple (2018). On the Greek romance, see also Skretkowicz (2010). 

24 OnNonnus’s reception see, for example, Tissoni (2016), covering late antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, and the Renaissance, together with Hernández de la Fuente (2016), discussing the 
author's reception in Baroque and modern literature. On the reception of his Paraphrase 
of the Gospel of John in the early modern period (1450—1770) in particular, see also Sieber 
(2015: 130-222). 

25 For the Collegium Trilingue, see De Vocht (1951-1955) and Papy (2018); for the Collège 
royal, see Lefranc (1932); Fumaroli (1998), and Tuillier (2006). See also the forthcoming 
Brepols Lectio volume which will include papers from the 2017 conference on ‘The Impact 
of Learning Greek, Hebrew and Oriental’ Languages on Scholarship, Science, and Society in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance: Importantly, at a previous stage, but with smaller 
impact, Roman humanists during the Papacy of Nicholas v (1447-1455) had also made 
a concerted effort to increase the availability of patristic texts. See, inter alia, D'Amico 
(1983); Stinger (1976); Stinger (1985). 

26 See Constantinidou (forthcoming a). For Rescius and his work, see now esp. 
Constantinidou (2015) and Van Rooy & Van Hal (2018). 

27 See Rummel (1985); Rummel (2012); Den Boeft (1997). 
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Scriptural texts were indeed prioritised over the secular authors?? In the 
modern scholarship, however, the transmission, dissemination, and study of 
Christian and non-Christian texts is often treated separately. The question 
of how early modern audiences conceptualised connections between the 
ancient non-Christian and Christian Greek literatures has therefore not yet 
found proper consideration and synthesis, even if it is a crucial subject for our 
understanding of early modern receptions of Hellenism.?9 

We should, moreover, add secular Byzantine texts to this picture, especial- 
ly historiography, from Procopius (c.500—c.554) to Laonikos Chalkokondyles 
(fl. 1450s/60s) which were transmitted, edited, translated, and studied in the 
early modern period in addition to "classical", patristic, and Scriptural texts.?0 
Such literature was mainly explored as a source for what we would now call 
"Byzantine" history and Church history, while later Byzantine texts were mined 
as sources for the Latin presence in Byzantium as well as information regarding 
the Ottomans.?! Again, how early modern scholars perceived of the intercon- 
nections between these different bodies of Greek literature and history, if they 
even perceived them as different, has generally not yet been systematically 
treated. There are examples that confirm some sense of distinction (such as in 
the case of Hieronymus Wolf, 1516-1580),3? while other evidence (for instance, 


28 The impact of the humanists' return to Greek on biblical scholarship is also concisely 
discussed in Hamilton (1996: 100-17). For general overviews of the role of Greek in bibli- 
cal scholarship, see the relevant chapters in Hauser & Watson and Rummel (2008), and 
Cameron (2016). For the reception of the Church Fathers see, most comprehensively, 
Backus (1997). On the Church Fathers in Italian humanism, see also Stinger (1976). From 
the more detailed studies, we cite Backus (1990); Constantinidou (forthcoming a); Dill 
(2008); Kennerley (2017); Quantin (2008); Schucan (1973). The incunabular editions and 
translations of Greek patristics are recorded in Mazal (2003: Iv, 900-25). 

29 Foran earlier formulation, see esp. Rice (1962). 

30  Onthereception of the Byzantine historians see, fundamentally, Pertusi (1967) and more 
recently Della Rocca de Candal (2015). For various aspects of this question, concentrat- 
ing on the German context, see also Beck (1958); Reinsch (1994); Reinsch (2010); Reinsch 
(2017); Van Miert (2010). More generally, on different aspects of Byzantium's reception in 
European culture, not restricted to the early modern period, see Auzépy (2003); Kolovou 
(2012); Marciniak & Smythe (2016); Nilsson & Stephenson (2014). 

31 The reception of Laonikos Chalkokondyles's Histories aptly illustrates this. A selective 
Tuscan translation pertaining to the Acciaiuoli family was produced during the sixteenth 
century (unpublished: Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, MS. 2247), while the first full transla- 
tions stress the text's interest for Ottoman history: Conrad Clauser's De origine et rebus 
gestis Turcorum libri decem (1556) and Blaise de Vigenére's Histoire de la décadence de 
l'empire grec et establissement de celuy des Turcs, comprise en dix livres (15777). Cf. Kaldellis 
(2014: 238-40). 

32 Cf. Hieronymus Wolf's comments and complaints at having to translate texts by “semi- 
barbarous" Byzantine authors such as Zonaras, Choniates, and Gregoras, as discussed in 
Reinsch (2017). 
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from the work of Martin Crusius, 1526-1607) suggests that a clear dividing line 
between ancient Hellas and medieval (Byzantine) history did yet not exist.33 
Art and the material traces of antiquity. Our discussion of the scholarship 
reflects a long-standing emphasis on the study of textual traditions. Students of 
historiography and antiquarianism have, on other hand, also begun exploring 
the ways in which, during the early modern period, material traces of antiq- 
uity (such as coins, gems, sculptures, inscriptions, and other artefacts) contrib- 
uted to and co-shaped understandings of Hellas and its history.?* Whereas in 
the fifteenth century focus on material traces is rather exceptional, from the 
sixteenth century onwards interest in them—and in particular in coins and 
inscriptions—becomes increasingly more systematic and “philological”. 
A particularly interesting aspect of this growing antiquarian awareness is its 
fascination with material traces of Greek culture outside Hellas, for instance in 
southern Italy and France, where they were more easily accessible to Western 
scholars. In some cases, Greek inscriptions and other relics were made to sub- 
stantiate regionalist beliefs about the ancient Greek origins of these areas, a 
point to which we will come back in the discussion of the chapters below. The 
study of Greek history writing and antiquarianism is of course also closely 
linked with the looting of, and “commerce” in, antiquities between Italy and 
the Eastern Mediterranean?5 and with travelling and travel literature—even 
though travelling to the East for purely antiquarian purposes remained rare.36 
It also relates to the cartography of the Greek lands, a topic which has recent- 
ly been the subject of some pioneering studies.?? As in the case of Byzantine 
literature, the ways in which Byzantine artefacts were appreciated, and the 


33 See Ben-Tov (2013); Moennig & Edeneier (2000); Moennig & Holton et al. (2005). 

34 Fundamentally: Weiss (1969). More recent contributions to this heterogeneous field are, 
e.g., Ben-Tov (2009); Chatzidakis (2017); Kagan (2013); Liddel (2014); Napolitano (2012); 
Stenhouse (2005); Stenhouse (2017b). See also the chapters of Chatzidakis, Napolitano, 
and Stenhouse in this volume with the references there. For interest in ancient sculpture, 
see Koch (2004). A systematic overview of ancient works of art known in the Renaissance 
is The CENSUS of Antique Works of Art Known to Renaissance Artists, supervised by Arnold 
Nesselrath (online: <census.bbaw.de>). 

35 Damen (2012). 

36 For antiquarian travels to Greece, see for instance: Augustinos (1994); Augustinos (2002); 
Belon (2012); Borromeo (2007); Gregori (2003); Koster (1995); Mitsi (2017); Paton (1951); 
Pollard (2015); Yiakovaki (2006). Travel was mostly undertaken in the context of diplo- 
matic missions or pilgrimage (see also Deisser 1978). 

37 Zacharakis (1982) and Zacharakis (2009) and esp. Tolias (2001); Tolias (2005); Tolias 
(2006); Tolias (2007); Tolias (2012). On the important Greek map of Wolfgang Lazius, 
not discussed by Tolias, see Svatek (2013) and Lamers (forthcoming). See also Michail 
Chatzidakis in this volume on Pirro Ligorio’s map of Greece, wth the references there. 
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extent to which they were regarded as “ancient” and “Greek’, is still a debated 
issue.38 

Creative responses, influence, and “reception”. All modes of reception 
mentioned so far revolve around ancient texts and artefacts and how they were 
gathered, preserved, transmitted, translated, commented upon, and studied. 
Greek knowledge was, however, also actively employed in early modern art, 
literature, and thought. The study of such “adaptive reuse” of Greek learning 
is currently most visibly organised in Classics departments in what is called 
“classical reception studies”, and yet the topic traditionally involves scholars 
from very different backgrounds, for instance philosophy, cultural history and 
art history, the history of science and ideas, or literary studies. 

Especially from the fifteenth century onwards, Greek artistic and literary 
forms and precepts were used creatively in literature as well as the visual arts. 
The connection with Greek scholarship is often strong. Literary historians, 
for example, have shown how the rediscovery of Greek literature led to a 
flourishing of new forms of literary expression. The comic works of Lucian 
steered humanist Latin literature in new directions, including new forms of 
satire as instruments of cultural criticism,?? while the first printed edition of 
poems then attributed to Anacreon (1554) inspired poets such as Pierre de 
Ronsard (1542-1585) towards new forms of French lyricism, and Jacques 
Amyot's translation of Heliodorus fuelled the French (and thus European) 
novella.*? Some learned writers even tried their hand at writing their own 
prose and poetry in antiquated Greek, an area of research that has recently 
attracted renewed attention.*! Studies in this area can, of course, take a range 
of different forms and perspectives, and we obviously cannot summarise them 
all here. Most work done in this area has been in the form of specific case 
studies, largely structured according to the boundaries of national cultures, 
while remarkably little exists in terms of comparative or transnational 
history.*? 


38 Still fundamental to the circulation and reception of Byzantine artefacts from 1200 to 
1750, focusing on the Italian peninsula, is Cutler (1995). 

39 Marsh (1998). 

40 Sandy (2008), with the references there. On Anacreon, see esp. also Rosenmayer (2002). 
Ronsard's response to Greek literature has been studied, classically, in Silver (1961-1987). 

41 See the chapters of Janika Pàll and Stefan Weise in this volume, with the references there. 
See also Lundhall (2017) on Greek in Renaissance painting, making interesting connec- 
tions between humanism and art. 

42 The scholarly literature in this domain is extensive. Studies sometimes focus on the ways 
in which specific ancient works or genres were employed as models and examples for 
new literary or artistic creations, or alternatively on the ways in which figures or narra- 
tive motifs from Greek myth and literature were reinterpreted in later art and literature. 
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Additionally, Greek ideas, concepts, and terms were also adopted, and 
adapted, in various domains of human endeavour beyond art and literature, 
such as philosophy of various kinds, the study of history and language, 
and anatomy and medicine.*? In the latter area, for example, a return to 
the original Greek sources—most prominently Galen and Hippocrates— 
stimulated the critical reappraisal of received medical and anatomical knowl- 
edge; Greek sources helped some writers to sharpen their anatomical termi- 
nology and to define physical defects and diseases in new, and sometimes 
more accurate, ways.** At the same time, however, also the perceived limits 
of Greek knowledge were particularly clear in this and other domains where a 
gusto for personal observation intensified from the sixteenth century onwards. 
Even Melanchthon—who felt that “medicine is entirely Greek, and it cannot 
be perfectly understood without Greek’—had to accept that Arabic sources 
remained central to the curriculum until the end of his century and was willing 
to accept Vesalius's empirical emendations to bookish authority. His "criterion 
was truth, not Hellenism’, as Vivian Nutton put it.45 Especially in natural phi- 
losophy and what we would now call “the sciences’, the tensions between a 
"sanctified" Greek tradition and the power of personal observation have been 
discussed intensely, and it is here that the role of Greek learning is perhaps 
most controversial. 

Ideology, dissent, and confession. The ways in which Greek knowledge 
was employed also helps us understand why Hellenism mattered and why 
it became "fashionable" to resume Setton's word cited earlier. To be sure, it 
mattered differently for different people. Some held it dear because Greek 
literature offered them new forms of artistic expression. For others, it shed 
new light on subjects as different as Roman history and human anatomy. For 
others again, Greek was important in order to perfect Latin, or to recover the 
meaning of difficult passages in Latin authors. For still others, knowing Greek 
held the promise of a better grasp of God's Word or the early history of the 
Church and Christian doctrine. Greek learning even became a thorny issue 


There are, however, some ambitious survey works in this area, including Davidson Reid & 
Rohmann (2011). See also the references in the preceding notes. 

43 The scholarship is too vast to be summarised here. On Greek philosophy and philology, 
see the work of James Hankins (e.g., Hankins 1990 and Hankins 2002-2004), Jill Kraye (e.g, 
Kraye 2002), and John Monfasani (e.g, Monfasani 2004). 

44 For medicine, see, in order of publication, Lonie (1985); Nutton (1989); Nutton (1993); 
Siraisi (2003); Boudon-Millot & Cobolet (2004); Roselli (2005); Boudon-Millot, Jouanna, 
Garzya & Roselli (2006); Fortuna (2007); Fortuna (2008); Petit (2011). On the issue of ter- 
minology, see, e.g., Vorobyev (forthcoming); for differences between Greek and Arabic 
medicine, see Pormann (2004). 

45 Nutton (1993: 16-17). On the perceived tension between tradition and personal observa- 
tion, see also Helm (2001). 
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when it was drawn into political and religious debates. In the religious reform 
movements, for example, Greek learning was sometimes crucial to arguments 
about a unified pre- or early Christian past, implying that the reformers were 
not breaking from, but rather returning to a tradition. 

Just as James Hankins found it difficult to explain the revival of Plato in 
general terms, it is difficult to generalise about w/ty Greek learning could be 
of such importance to the early modern intelligentsia.^9 From the (Classicist) 
assumption that Greek civilisation, and especially its ancient art and litera- 
ture, has a self-evident and “universal” value, this significance has sometimes 
been taken for granted, but early modern people had their own concerns and 
interests in the ways they dealt with Hellenism. Receptions of Hellenism were 
informed by their passions, beliefs, and faiths, and were bound up with their 
views of the world they lived in. The only way to understand this is to listen to 
what they themselves had to say about their relationship with Greek culture, 
and some scholars have indeed been drawn to the cultural and ideological 
contexts in which Greek learning was given meaning and significance.*” 

From the very start, Greek learning was a hotly debated, even contested 
issue. Debates were not only about the “usefulness” of Greek learning in the 
humanist curriculum or with regard to understanding the natural world, such 
as in medicine.48 Some early humanists also opposed Greek studies because 
they regarded it as something "alien" to Latinity and, therefore, potentially dan- 
gerous. Even self-proclaimed enthusiasts of Greek, such as Francesco Filelfo 
(1398-1481), could express unease with the place of Greek in Latin culture.49 
Most importantly perhaps, Greek studies were affected by religious change, 
and Greek came under fire particularly in the suspicious climate of the 
Reformation years and the ensuing struggle for political and social control. 

To generalise about the role of Greek learning in "the Reformation" and 
the relationship between the two is difficult, though it is commonly ac- 
knowledged that the reform movements relied on “humanist tools, skills, and 
perspectives"—including, prominently, knowledge of Greek.5° The reform- 
ers generally embraced Greek studies: indeed, for many of them the study of 
Greek either preceded and often catalysed their calls for renewal or was an 


46 Hankins (1990: 17). 

47 Although no systematic treatment exists, attempts to see the history of early modern 
Hellenism from the point of view of cultural history are, mainly, Saladin (2000) and 
Goldhill (2001). 

48 For early quarrels about Greek studies, see Ferri (1920) and Saladin (2000: 177-202, 
257-300). For the domain of medicine, see above n. 44. 

49  Onthisaspect of Filelfo's Hellenism and its context, see Lamers (2018b). 

50 Cf. Matheson (1990). 
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integral part of their reform programmes. Reformers on all sides emphasised 
Greek as a means of accessing Scripture more directly and used Greek patris- 
tic texts as sources for preaching, while they were also interested in using the 
Greek moralists in their teaching.?! Beyond any attempts to generalise, how- 
ever, we should be particularly sensitive to the specific contexts, personalities, 
and circumstances involved: different periods during the Reformation (e.g. 
early to late), as well as different geographical and confessional contexts, saw 
different approaches to Greek and varying perceptions of its students. One of 
the most pertinent examples of these shifts and changes is the fact that emi- 
nent figures such as Melanchthon—who was initially known as a humanist— 
was eventually more readily remembered as a theologian, whereas his Dutch 
counterpart, Erasmus, was initially recognised as a theologian and later as a 
humanist.52 

In any case, in the rapidly changing climate of the Reformation years, the in- 
terest which the reformers took in Greek studies provoked responses from the 
official Catholic side as well, and in the Catholic world it was sometimes seen 
(in some cases correctly) as an indication of religious dissent and “heresy”.53 
The suspicion surrounding Greek in some Catholic circles is epitomised in the 
often-cited phrase qui graecizabant lutheranizabant, although some Counter- 
Reformers were equally convinced that the Protestants should be defeated 
with their own arms.54 During this period of religious reform, Greek learning 
was “confessionalised” not only in the sense that Greek was evaluated in accor- 
dance with religious principles, but also in the sense that Greek studies were 
actively adapted to religious requirements, or even suppressed if the need 
was felt. The Jesuit teaching manual, Ratio studiorum, aptly exemplifies how 
Hellenism was “domesticated” by prescribing which authors should be read 
in class “provided they be expurgated”, and how they should be interpreted.55 
As Greek learning was thus co-shaped by different cultural preferences and 


51 The topic is normally grouped under the subject of Christian Humanism. For a recent 
treatment see Zimmerman (2016), esp. chs. 2-6. Some exceptions where the topic is ad- 
dressed more directly include Ben-Tov (2009); Rhein (1997); Rummel (2000); Rummel 
(2008); Saladin (2000); Springer (2011), and of course the vast literature on Erasmus. For 
specific Reformers' interest in Greek learning, see indicatively Backus (2004); Dufour 
(2000); Gasti & Gougoulis (2017); Kuropka (2012); Kusukawa (1999); Springer (2011); 
Wengert et al. (1997). 

52 Rummel (2000: 4). 

53 This aspect has found a first encompassing treatment in Saladin (2000). See also Goldhill 
(2001: 14-59) on the role of Erasmus in this context. 

54 Cf. Garstein (1992: 179-80). 

55 Ratio Studiorum (1970: 77), translation by Alan P. Farrell. 
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ideological pressures, it had different "flavours" in different places at different 
times, even if it is still difficult to appreciate these varieties fully. 

Encounters, exchanges, places. The various receptions of Hellenism dis- 
cussed above often relied on direct encounters between Latins and Greeks, 
Europeans and Byzantines. These contacts between the "Greek East" and 
"Latin West" have been studied from various perspectives, ranging from po- 
litical to cultural history.°® Contacts were often strained, given the contested 
views of the Christian Roman Empire as well as the huge rift gradually brought 
about by the religious Schism of 1054. The best-known encounter—one inten- 
sively discussed in the scholarship—is the Council of Ferrara-Florence,?” an 
occasion that brought together and highlighted all the constituent parts of 
Hellenism: pagan and Christian, classical and Byzantine, Orthodox and “exot- 
ic". As is well known, the Council—even if unsuccessful from a political point 
of view—“occasioned an intensification in the dialogue, especially in terms of 
the exchange of ideas, manuscripts and the arts"5? Some of the members of 
the delegation are even said to have catalysed the reception of specific tradi- 
tions: the presence of the philosopher Plethon (Georgius Gemistus, 1355-1452) 
atthe council has been regarded as a decisive impulse for the study of Plato, for 
example.5° Others, perhaps most notably Basilios Bessarion (c.1403-1472), who 
would later become a cardinal, eventually returned to Italy and permanently 
settled there. His presence in Rome was not only important in terms of the 
transmission and preservation of Greek manuscripts, which he zealously col- 
lected and which still form the basis of the Greek collection of the Biblioteca 
Marciana in Venice, but also symbolically highly significant: as a high-ranking 
Greek convert to Roman Catholicism, he remained both an example and a 
counter-example for “Greeks” of many generations to come.59 

Encounters and exchanges between Greeks and Latins did not, of course, 
originate in the Council of Ferrara-Florence or even with the arrival of Manuel 
Chrysoloras in Florence (though the latter moment does represent a milestone 
in the history of Greek studies in the Latin West). They did not begin nor end 
on either side of 1204 or 1453. Mutual interest and various forms of interaction 
(such as in trade and diplomacy) had never stopped and had intensified in 


56 On this topic see, among others, the pioneering study by Geanakoplos (1966a) as well as 
more recently, in chronological order, Laiou (1992); Necipoglu (2009); Laiou (2012); Hinter- 
berger & Schabel (2011); Harris, Holmes & Russell (2012); and Brownlee & Gondicas (2013). 

57  Onthe Council, see classically Gill (1959) and Gill (1964). See more recently also Herrin & 
MacManus (2013) and McManus (2008). 

58 Herrin & McManus (2013: 36). 

59 Hankins (1990: 197-209). 

60 For some recent work on Bessarion, see n. 68 below. 
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the Palaeologan period (1261-1453), which even led at least some Byzantine 
intellectuals to study Latin culture and literature.9! With the tension between 
Rome and the Patriarchate continuing despite the efforts at Ferrara-Florence, 
and with the religious reform movements emerging in northern Europe, new 
contacts and alliances were established. For example, there were exchanges 
between the Greek Orthodox clergy and German Lutherans,®? as well as be- 
tween the Greek Patriarchate and the Church of England, encouraged, among 
his other conciliatory initiatives, by the most irenic king of the time, James I 
(1566—1625).99? Despite the many contacts that both enterprises incited, they 
were ultimately unsuccessful in reuniting or even reconciling the church- 
es. They do, however, highlight the relative significance that some Western 
Europeans ascribed to the early Church and its traditions, and the people who 
some, in certain respects, saw as its custodians: the Greeks. 

Cultural encounters and exchanges were, moreover, not confined to the pri- 
mary scholarly or political centres. Apart from Florence, for instance, Venice 
was a significantly more important, and more durable, point of contact be- 
tween the Greek East and Latin West, and so were the Greek-speaking areas 
under Latin jurisdiction, especially during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. Some of them even remained under the dominions of the Knights of 
Saint John and Venice until well into the sixteenth (Rhodes and Cyprus) and 
seventeenth (Crete) centuries.9* Although it is commonly acknowledged that 
Venetian Crete was a centre of Greek culture, inextricably intertwined with 
the Latin West via trade, migration, and cultural exchange, many aspects of 
its role in the reception of Hellenism in Europe remain underexplored, espe- 
cially in the Anglophone scholarship. This concerns intellectual culture and 
scholarship, for example, its role in the history of Greek education,® also in 
addition to the island's part in the visual arts, religious painting in particular. 


61 ForthePalaeologan period, see especially Fryde (2000) and Ryder (2010), with their bibli- 
ographies, in this regard. 

62 The relations between Greek and German humanists was first studied in Geanakoplos 
(1994). On the exchange between the Reformation and the Greek Orthodox Church, 
see e.g. Benz (1971) and Wendebourg (1986). See also, more recently, Flogaus (20152), 
Flogaus (2015b), and Ciccolella's chapter in this volume. 

63 Runciman (1968); Patterson (2000), esp. ch. 6. On the relations between the Iberian pen- 
insula and the Greek world during the early modern period, see also Hassiotis (2000) and 
Hassiotis (2011). 

64 On Cyprus, see Arbel, Chayes & Hendrix (2012). For Crete, see Holton (2009). For the 
Gattilusio lordships including Lesbos, see Wright (2014). On the Venetian-ruled Greek 
world more generally, see esp. Maltezou (2010); useful chapters on the military orders and 
Rhodes are included in Buttigieg & Phillips (2013). 

65 See Speranzi (2017) and Ciccolella (2017), with references there. 
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Historians of art are increasingly coming to terms with the "hybrid" forms of 
artistic expression that emerged from the interactions between Cretan and 
Venetian artists. The ways in which these "mixed" artistic forms were perceived 
by contemporaries (as Greek, archaic, or as decadent and exotic) is a fascinat- 
ing subject of inquiry in its own right and invites comparisons with European 
responses to Greek culture in other cultural spheres.96 

Greeks: Individuals and communities. There has traditionally been con- 
siderable interest in the fate, role, and identity of the individual scholars who 
initially brought knowledge of the Greek language to the Latin West, begin- 
ning with the arrival in Florence of Manuel Chrysoloras (or, according to 
others, Barlaam of Calabria, c.1290-1348, and Leonzio Pilato, c.1310-1365) 
and continuing with the generations of scholars who settled in Italy during 
the course of the fifteenth century.” Some highly influential individuals of 
the Quattrocento, including Manuel Chrysoloras, Basilios Bessarion, George 
of Trebizond (1395-1484), and Marcus Musurus (1470-1517) have found 
specialised treatments of their own. These studies often also discuss aspects 
of their life beyond (albeit often connected to) their scholarly work, such as 
their diplomatic and rhetorical attempts to organise a crusade against the 
Ottomans, their relationships with the Greeks in the East, religious views 
and loyalties, contacts with patrons and Italian humanists, literary output in 
prose and poetry, and more recently, how they were received in their Italian 
host societies and how they constructed Hellenic identities for themselves 
in response. 

Apart from the Greek scholars of the Italian Quattrocento, other learned 
communities of Greeks in the West have remained understudied. Some 
exceptions include studies on a number of Greek scribes dispersed 


66 See on these issues, among others, Ainsworth (2004); Bacci (2013); Bacci (2014); Bickendorf 
(2002); Newal (2013). See also the collection of essays in Lymberopoulou & Duits (2013), 
with the bibliography there, as well as Michele Bacci's essay in this volume. 

67 Early interest in the Byzantine scholars is reflected not only in Paolo Giovio's biographies 
of famous men (see Peter Bell's chapter in this in volume) but also in, e.g., Hody (1742) 
and Bórner (1750). These accounts are generally biased against the Middle Ages (cf. Setton 
1956: 24). 

68 Seminal works on the scholarly contributions of the Byzantine Greeks are Cammelli (1941— 
1954); Geanakoplos (1962); Monfasani (1995); Monfasani (2004); Wilson (2000); Wilson 
(2017). See also the contributions gathered in Konstantinou (2006). For Chrysoloras, see 
most extensively Thorn-Wickert (2006). For Cardinal Bessarion, see most recently Martel, 
Kaiser & Ricklin (2013) as well as Monfasani (2011). For George of Trebizond, see the semi- 
nal studies by John Monfasani, in particular Monfasani (1976) and Monfasani (1984). For 
Musurus, see now mainly Speranzi (2013) and Ferreri (2014). On the identity of the Greeks 
in the West see also nn. 77-79, below. 
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throughout Western Europe—some more famous than others—such as 
Georgius Hermonymus of Sparta (fl. 1475-1508), who taught Greek in Paris;$? 
Angelo Vergecio (Bepyéxtoc, Vergèce, 1505-1569), whose handwriting has been 
preserved in the Grecs du roi, cut by Claude Garamond (d. 1561);?? the reform- 
ing scholar Frankiskos Portos (1511-1581), who ended up in Geneva;" or oth- 
ers who found their way to England.” In the traditionally most thoroughly 
explored Italian context, there is still much work to be done concerning the 
Greek students and scholars associated with the Athanasius College (est. in 
1577) and the Catholic Reformation, among others, who have mostly been 
studied for their contributions to the effort to reconcile the Greek and Roman 
churches.” 

The high-ranking intellectuals, diplomats, and clergy were only the tip of 
the iceberg, as the learned Byzantines who stayed in Italy after the Council 
or moved there later were not the only Greeks living in the West.“ A grow- 
ing body of scholarship on the wider Greek diaspora in early modern Europe 
reveals how Greek communities in cities such as Venice, Naples, and Ancona 
were structured, how their religious lives were organised, how they kept ties 
with the Greek world, and who their main protagonists were (surely not only 
the learned Greeks among them!).”> Drawing on extensive archival research 
of registers, and often adopting a prosopographical approach, these studies 
analyse the process through which immigrants eventually became residents in 
their host communities and how they were integrated into a “new, wider, and 
more diverse society". 76 

Greek identity and Greekness. Who were these people? How did they view 
their own past? And how were they viewed by others? The Eastern Roman 


69  Kalatzi (2009). On Greek scribes more generally see above, n. 11. 

70 BH:1,125-36; Omont (1916); Peers (2004); Gamillscheg et al. (1981). 

71  Manoussacas & Panagiotakis (1981); Kaklamanis (1985); Geanakoplos (19662: 158-60); and 
Karamanolis (2003: 27-30). 

72 Harris (2000). 

73 This lacuna was also indicated by Glaser (2006) and Karamanolis (2003). A notable excep- 
tion is Leone Allacci (c.1586-1669) whose work has been studied quite extensively (see, 
e.g., Jacono 1962; Rotolo 1966; more recently, Hartnup 2004). The Athanasius College has 
mainly been studied by Peri (1970), Tsirpanlis (1980), and Tsirpanlis (1983). For an over- 
view of the students (1576—1640), see Fyrigos (1980). 

74 This point has been made explicitly by Harris (1995). Before Jonathan Harris, main con- 
tributions to the field of the fate of the less fortunate Greeks who did not dwell in courts 
were, e.g., Fedalto (1967b); Peri (1967); Peri (1975); Peri (1982); Thiriet (1977). 

75 Recent contributions to this field are: Burke (2016); Fattori (2016); Fattori (2017); Grenet 
(2007); Grenet (2012); Grenet (2013). See also Fattori's contribution in this volume with 
the references there. 

76 Burke (2016). Recent contributions also include Zecevic (2000) and Zeéevic (2013). 
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Empire was a political entity to which both the Greeks themselves as well 
as Westerners in general responded with ambiguity. In the West, Byzantium, 
or Constantinople, had been seen as an ideological challenge at least from 
the time when Charlemagne ‘received’ the imperium Romanum. This was re- 
flected in the term imperium Graecum, or imperium Graecorum, common in 
Renaissance sources, but less so after the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when the term "Byzantium" emerged in its current sense. Meanwhile, by the 
time Constantinople fell to the Ottomans in 1453, some Byzantines had come 
to doubt their “Roman” heritage and identity and reviewed their past to em- 
brace the Hellenes rather the Romans as their predecessors and forebears (a 
process that had, according to some scholars, already started after the Latin 
sack of Constantinople in 1204).”” 

The wider but related question of "Greek identity" is an intricate problem 
not only because it is ideologically charged but also because it operated, as 
expected, in connection with other identities: personal, social, cultural, lin- 
guistic, and religious. Moreover, *being Greek" was not only a matter of styling 
oneself a Greek but also of being called, and being perceived as, a Greek: it 
was, in other words, both a self-chosen and an assigned identity, and as such 
could have very different associations, both positive and negative.”8 Increasing 
work is being devoted to different aspects of early modern Greek identity, or 
rather identities.”9 It seems that “being Greek" entailed different "ingredients" 
in different contexts (language, a common past, a shared lineage, adherence to 
the Greek rite, and a sense of "Greek character" were all, to some degree and in 
different constellations, regarded as defining features of Greekness). A sense of 
belonging to an ancient Hellenic tradition, going back to ancient Hellas (how- 
ever this imaginary country was envisioned), appears to have been central to 
many self-declared Greeks' self-conceptions, especially when they lived in 
the West. Whereas the Greekness of the (post-)Byzantine intelligentsia of the 
early diaspora has recently been explored in some detail, it remains to be seen 
how other groups responded to the challenge of defining themselves anew. 

Importantly during the early modern period, the Byzantine Greeks of 
the diaspora were not the only ones who claimed their share of the Greek 


77 On the beginning of this development, see esp. Kaldellis (2007), Kaldellis (2014), and 
Lamers (2015), with the references there. 

78 | On the ways in which adopted and assigned forms of Greekness were negotiated in the 
Italian context, see Lamers (2015: 63-91). 

79 See on this, with an emphasis on the Italian context, among others, Geanakoplos (1962); 
Glaser (2006); Harris (2000); Karamanolakis, Katsiardi-Hering, Nikolaou & Papadia-Lala 
(2018); Karamanolis (2003); Lamers (2015); Monfasani (2004); Siniossoglou (2016); Steiris, 
Mitralexis & Arabatzis (2016: esp. 173-200). 
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heritage. During this entire period, Hellenism was not a fixed idea, and there 
were no institutions that kept it "in its place"; this means that people from 
very different backgrounds, from Sicily to Finland, could claim a place in the 
Hellenic tradition. Although there is no systematic treatment of this subject, 
case studies from different areas and contexts show how European writers 
forged connections between themselves and the ancient Greeks. Although this 
tendency was particularly strong in sixteenth-century France, in other parts of 
Europe, too, writers stressed the Greekness of their imagined communities or 
nationes, often in response to competing claims of others. For example, Henri 11 
Estienne's famous treatise on the conformity of the French language with 
Greek was partly written in response to similar "Greek claims" by the Dutch 
humanist Hadrianus Junius (151-1575). Estienne's work was, in turn, criticised 
by, among others, Ascanio Persio (1592), writing in defence of Italian.99 
Greekness, in this European context, involved ideas about the relationship of 
the vernaculars with ancient Greek but could also rely on the ancient presence 
andinfluence of Greeks (for example, the Greek colony of "Massalia" in France) 
and foundation myths (such as the idea that Hercules and the Parrhasians had 
established Paris).8! Such attempts at "self-Hellenisation" of some European 
elites or circles show how, at least for some early modern writers, the recently 
rediscovered heritage of the ancient Greeks had moved to the heart of their 
self-perception. At the same time, “Greekness” was never an exclusive iden- 
tity. The Greek language, for instance, was part of a mosaic of languages, and 
humanists often not only mastered several learned languages, but also one or 
more vernacular ones— single individuals were at the same time partaking in 
many and diverse cultural contexts, accordingly adopting multiple identities. 

Following some of the main trends and traditions in the scholarship on 
the reception of Hellenism in early modern Europe, we have moved from the 
philological minutiae of textual transmission to the broader questions of self- 
perception and identity. Our overview of the scholarship has shown some of 
the difficulties and questions in the field, as well as the range and diversity 
encompassed by the receptions of Hellenism in this period. Some of them are 
addressed in the papers in this volume, to which we now turn before we draw 
out some common themes and topics that we think are particularly important 
for the future study of the phenomenon. 


80  OnEstienne and his Traicté de la conformité du langage francois avec le grec, first pub- 
lished in 1569, see esp. Demaiziére (1991). On Junius, see Van Hal (2011). 

81 These ideas are found combined in Joachim Périon's Dialogorum de linguae Gallicae orig- 
ine eiusque cum Graeca cognatione libri IV (1555), for which see Périon (2003). There is a 
scattered literature on this subject. See, among others, Dini (2004); Eros (1976); Korhonen 
(2004); Lamers (2017); Tavoni (1986); Trapp (1990); Van Hal (2011); Van Hal (2016). 
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2 Content, Structure, and Argument of the Book 


The articles in this volume discuss receptions of Hellenism in early modern 
Europe using examples from around the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries. They have been grouped under three sections: “Access and 
Dissemination" "Migration, Exchange, and Identity" and "Study, Appropriation, 
and Use". Although these subject areas in some cases naturally overlap and 
cannot be separated rigidly, they reflect three focal areas of research that have 
traditionally been, or have recently become, particularly important in the 
study of the subject. 

The first part, "Access and Dissemination" gathers papers discussing the im- 
portant topic of the study of Greek, with particular attention given to teaching 
and learning methods used in different historical and geographical contexts, 
beyond the much-studied context of Italian humanism. The chapters show 
how teachers, printers, and editors responded to, and anticipated, the needs 
and concerns of students of Greek. Paola Tomé demonstrates the effect of 
printing on Greek teaching. By focusing on Aldus Manutius's Appendix and 
some of his editions of grammar works, she shows how the printer created a 
niche market by producing printed learning tools. Shifting attention north of 
the Alps to France, Luigi-Alberto Sanchi shows how Greek learning developed 
in Paris and how it was given specific cultural significance between the last 
decade of the fifteenth century and c.1540, offering a much-needed overview of 
scholarship on the French receptions of Hellenism in English. Malika Bastin- 
Hammou then reveals how Aristophanes was used (and then forgotten) as 
companion for learning Greek in France in the formative years between 1528 
and 1549, while Raf Van Rooy sheds light on the underexplored Netherlandish 
reception of Hellenism by concentrating on the work of the Louvain profes- 
sor Hadrianus Amerotius (149051560). Anthony Ellis, in the final chapter in 
this part, shows how Herodotus was read in the early modern classroom by 
exploring the university notes of Jacques Bongars (Jena, 1568). 

The second part, "Migration, Exchange, and Identity" focuses on migrations 
of people, knowledge, and ideas through cultural exchange between the "Greek 
East" and "Latin West". The first part concentrates on cultural exchange and 
encounters as reflected in, and stimulated through, both the visual arts and lit- 
erature. Aslıhan Alagik-Karakullukcu shows how the most famous protagonist 
of the Renaissance reception of Hellenism, Manuel Chrysoloras, accommo- 
dated his representation of his native city of Constantinople to a mixed Greek 
and Latin audience, taking Byzantine encomiastic traditions into new direc- 
tions. Concentrating on artistic exchanges in icon painting between "Latins" 
(Venice) and *Greeks" (Crete), Michele Bacci further challenges the notion of 
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rigid borders between the homogenising categories of “Greek East" and “Latin 
West", pointing, instead, to more fluid notions of influence and appropriation. 
Using innovative digital approaches to interpret portraits of Greek scholars of 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth century, Peter Bell shows how the encounter 
between Greeks and Latins was codified in visual language and how this “ico- 
nography of the learned Greek" changed over time, suggesting some striking 
discrepancies between textual and visual receptions of Greeks and indicating 
the survival of stereotypes. Returning to Greek literature, Federica Ciccolella 
explores how Maximos Margounios (1549-1602) in his Greek hymns, inspired 
by Anacreon and poets of late antiquity, responded to the concerns and 
"Byzantine" interests of his German audience, both Catholic and Protestant. 
The final three chapters of this part of the book revisit the Greeks who settled 
in the West—just like Margounios—with special emphasis on the ways in 
which they construed their “Greekness”. These chapters break away from the 
traditional image of the Byzantine Greeks as "venerable scholars fleeing with 
the classics under their arms" and put forward an image of these migrants as 
proactive agents in their own "reception" both as individuals and as a group. 
Niketas Siniossoglou first explores the Greekness of the poet Michael Marullus 
Tarchaniota (c.1452-1500) as a philosophically sensitive response to the cul- 
turally precarious situation of the expatriate. Calliope Dourou discusses the 
vernacular Greek rendering of Homer's Iliad (1526) and shows how the “trans- 
lator", Nikolaos Loukanes, manipulated the original text in order to create a 
politically relevant point of reference for his imagined nation of Hellenes and 
convince others of their cause in the process. In the final chapter, we move 
from artistic and literary representation to the ways in which Greek settlers 
in Italy built close-knit and self-supportive communities, with Niccoló Fattori 
discussing the case of the Greek community in Ancona. 

The final part, "Study, Use, and Appropriation’, explores how knowledge 
about the Greek past was studied, used, and even "appropriated" in different 
cultural contexts. Studying Greek was not a "neutral" business but was embed- 
ded in cultural, religious, and political concerns of the day and employed for 
specific purposes beyond the strictly “scholarly”. The first three papers deal with 
central issues in the study of ancient material culture, in particular epigraphy, 
topography, archaeology, as well as numismatics. William Stenhouse discusses 
the emergence of interest in Greek inscriptions among early modern scholars 
and shows how these scholars used them to substantiate political or cultur- 
al, rather than scholarly, claims. Michail Chatzidakis opens a new chapter on 
the antiquarianism of Pirro Ligorio (c.1513-1583) and his underrated interest 
in Greek antiquities; he demonstrates that Ligorio's usage of ancient artefacts 
as sources did not imply the interpretative methods currently associated with 
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the disciplines of archaeology and art history. Maria Luisa Napolitano then 
discusses Hubertus Goltzius's (1526-1583) use of numismatic evidence in his 
Sicilia et Magna Graecia, suggesting that his reconstruction of the wider Greek 
world of antiquity was a model for promoting religious reconciliation in his 
own time. With the final two chapters of the book, we return to Greek litera- 
ture and to a very specific form of what today would be called “cultural appro- 
priation"—that is, the use of ancient Greek as a literary language outside the 
Greek heartland. Stefan Weise takes the contemporary assessment of German 
Greek literature by Georg Lizel (1694-1761) as a starting point to explore the 
tradition of “neualtgriechische Literatur’ then thriving in the region, while 
Janika Pall discusses the use of ancient Greek as a literary language in Estonia 
and Livonia. Both chapters show that, once again, the appropriation of Greek 
culture cannot be understood without taking into account the religious situa- 
tions in which it was received. By thus presenting a relatively new field of study, 
these final chapters of the book invite more explorations into terra incognita. 

The individual chapters open, or re-open, neglected areas of research, high- 
lighting lacunae deserving further exploration. Many papers expand the chron- 
ological and geographical limits that come with an emphasis on the Italian 
Quattrocento and focus on other areas in Europe (Sanchi and Bastin-Hammou 
on France; Ellis on Germany; Van Rooy and Napolitano on the Low Countries; 
Bacci and Akısık-Karakullukcu on the Greek world) and in periods just preced- 
ing and following the fifteenth century (in the chapters of Akisik-Karakullukcu 
and Bacci, on the one hand, and in those of Ciccolella, Chatzidakis, and 
Stenhouse, on the other). They also use previously unknown or less favoured 
sources (such as lecture notes, archival documents and notarial acts, unknown 
letters, or unread poems), examine the reception of underexplored authors 
(for example, Aristophanes in France and Anacreon in Germany), and adopt 
innovative methods (for example, visual analysis based on algorithms). 

Although the chapters often differ greatly in their subject matter and ap- 
proach, certain concerns connect them. Beyond their individual merits and 
the specific questions they address, they also prompt questions and highlight 
issues relevant to this field of study in general. These include recognising the 
"embedded" nature of Hellenism; the need to explore and establish connec- 
tions between aspects of Hellenism (people, media, areas) that are very often 
considered separately and in isolation; appreciating the contingent and ever- 
changing understandings of Hellenism in this period; and, concomitantly, the 
need of different approaches to more fully understand the complex issue of 
what it meant to “be Greek" in this period. 

The scholars who contributed to this volume, all in their own ways, 
explore the ways in which knowledge about the Greek world was firmly 
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attached to the surrounding cultures in which it was gathered: they discuss the 
reception of Hellenism not just as a technical, philological matter but also as 
a culturally contingent phenomenon. They are not merely interested in how 
Greek learning was produced, digested, and disseminated, but also in how it 
was given meaning in different contexts, both in terms of personal tastes and 
interests and in terms of emphases that were informed socially, politically, or 
culturally. For example, the influence of the Reformation on individual scholars’ 
attraction to Hellenism is in some cases confirmed (as in Páll's and Weise's 
pieces about humanist Greek), while there is also strong evidence that points 
to the irenic or conciliatory uses of Greek (as Ciccolella's and Napolitano's 
contributions to this volume indicate). An important insight in this respect — 
one that runs through all the parts of the book—is the understanding that 
receptions of Hellenism are more often than not shaped through encounters 
between different groups of people or individuals. These encounters, and 
sometimes exchanges, often imply connections between areas that have 
not always been studied together in the context of Hellenism: consider, for 
example, the significance of the Italian connection for French Hellenism 
(Sanchi), the connection between Italy and Crete (Bacci), between French 
Hellenism and the Low Countries (Van Rooy), between French Huguenots 
and German Protestants (Ellis), between Northern European humanism and 
Italian Hellenism (Napolitano), between Byzantine Greek literary culture 
and German humanism (Ciccolella), and between German and Central 
European Hellenism and Hellenists from the Baltic region (Pall). By highlight- 
ing these encounters and connections, the chapters in this book demonstrate 
that the reception of Hellenism was a Europe-wide phenomenon—not re- 
stricted to Italian Quattrocento humanism—while it was at the same time 
firmly rooted in specific different "national" and regional contexts. 

The fact that different aspects of Greek culture were “received” in so many 
different contexts also means that different understandings of Hellenism cir- 
culated in different places at different times but also simultaneously and in 
the same place. That is why we have used the plural “receptions” in the title 
of this book. As William Stenhouse suggests in his chapter, it might even be 
appropriate to speak of different “Hellenisms”. As some of the chapters dem- 
onstrate, emphasis could, for example, lie either on the Byzantine and early 
Christian past (as in Ciccolella’s chapter) or on Hellenistic cosmopolitanism 
(in Napolitano’s). In view of this diversity of visions, the chapters invite us to 
explore connections and to make comparisons between different receptions: 
not only transregionally and through time, but also across media (image and 
text with their different “genres”) and between contemporaneous communi- 
ties (the different engagements of Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, and other 
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reformers with Greek learning, for instance, prompt comparative approaches 
which have as yet not been attempted in an exhaustive fashion). 

The question of what purpose Hellenism served for different people in dif- 
ferent places relates, of course, to the question of what it meant to “be Greek”. 
Some of the chapters address the problem of "Greekness" in fresh ways; they 
show some of the different kinds of identity early modern Greekness could 
involve. Peter Bell, for instance, explores Greekness as an assigned identity 
in both words and images. Calliope Dourou and Niketas Siniossoglou, on the 
other hand, explore it as a self-adopted (though sometimes sponsored) iden- 
tity; the former sees it mainly as a political and rhetorical instrument, the 
latter as a poetic and philosophical response to a sense of loss. As we point 
out above, importantly, Greekness was not confined to individuals who used 
Greek as their native language or came from the Greek world sensu stricto. 
Stenhouse's article, for instance, shows how French and some Italian scholars 
used epigraphic evidence to evoke an “ennobling” Greek past for their regions. 
These approaches regard the ways in which images of the Greeks were select- 
ed and constructed, either to identify with or to assign to others. An alterna- 
tive approach to Greekness is exemplified by Niccoló Fattori's chapter, which 
addresses it from a historical and sociological point of view: not in terms of 
self-representation, that is, but in terms of group formation, forging real and 
historic connections in support of the community. Taken together, these chap- 
ters point the way towards a wider understanding of Greekness and represent 
some approaches one could take to understand it, from close literary analysis 
of literary strategies (e.g., Dourou) to close historical scrutiny of registers, lists, 
and other archival documents (e.g., Fattori). 

If we look at the collection as a whole, it seems fair to conclude that it is 
difficult —if not impossible—to understand the reception of Hellenism from 
just one perspective. It can be explored from the point of view of its agents 
(and their motivations), or its institutions, its materials (be they texts, images, 
or artefacts), but approaches will always vary according to the specific ques- 
tions asked. To understand the phenomenon from a Europe-wide perspective, 
we would probably need different approaches coinciding with each other to 
elucidate the various aspects of what was a complex cultural phenomenon. 

How, finally, is this book to be used? The answer is that there is not one 
way to use it. As noted above, this is not the kind of book that gives definitive 
answers to a set of specific questions but one that invites readers to compare 
questions and perspectives from different fields and areas of specialisation and 
see how they relate to their own practices as well as the questions they pose. 
Some readers, therefore, will want to read it cover to cover, while others may 
prefer to browse its contents and look for what is of special interest to them. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Aldus Manutius and the Learning of Greek: 
the Aldine Appendix 


Paola Tomé (7) 


When Manutius (Aldo Manuzio, 1449-1515) came to Venice at the tail end of 
the fifteenth century and opened the printing shop which would be so suc- 
cessful, Greek studies had already taken hold at least half a century before. 
According to Manutius, by that time, the ever-increasing numbers of keen 
admirers of the Greek language had reached considerable proportions: by then 
not only youngsters, but also mature men engaged in the most diverse kinds 
of activity wanted to learn the language in order to gain access to all major 
disciplines.! In order to secure a place in the market, a skilful balance had to 
be found between tradition and innovation: a balance which, on the one hand, 
would satisfy the requirements of schools and, on the other, would serve the 
needs of readers of various degrees of proficiency. On the whole, however, 
proficiency in Greek was not as high as we might be led to believe when we read 
the Aldine prefaces: throughout the fifteenth and most of the sixteenth century, 
the kind of Greek that was best known on the shores of the Mediterranean 
was the language spoken in ports and taverns, rather than that of Homer and 
Aristophanes, evidently. Meanwhile, Hellenic studies only slowly moved north 
of the Alps, where Greek learning was disseminated by scholars trained in Italy, 
even if was mainly according to methods of the first teachers.? 

Aldus Manutius took great pains to promote Greek studies, and he did so in 
four innovative ways: (1) through the selection and assembly of grammatical 
and lexicographic texts which were new in the study of Greek; (2) through the 


1 See the dedicatory letter to Aristotle's Organon (1495) in Manutius (2016: 12-13). About Aldus 
Manutius see generally DBI: LXIX, s.v. “Manuzio, Aldo, Il Vecchio" and Kallendorf (2011); re- 
garding Greek studies in the West at the time, see at least Geanakoplos (1962) (with a special 
focus on Venice); Weiss (1969); Weiss (1977); Berschin (1989); Wilson (1996); Wilson (2000); 
and, more recently, Carpinato & Tribulato (2014). Renouard (1934: 329-32, 332-36, 337-39) 
published the three catalogues put together by Aldus with the help of the “Neacademia”. 
About the "Neacademia" founded by Manutius at the end of fifteenth century, see Pagliaroli 
(2009-2010). On Aldus's contribution to the return of Greek studies in Western Europe, see 
Hexter (1998); Flogaus (2008); Tomé (2015); Pontani (2016); and Tomé (2019). 

2 See Ciccolella (2008); Botley (2010); Rollo (2012); Markopoulos (2014: 86-92). 
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inclusion of Latin versions of elementary Greek texts at the end of editions 
and textbooks; (3) through printing Greek authors skilfully, often accompanied 
by their Latin translations; and (4) through taking great philological care to 
establish the Greek texts by checking them against the largest number of 
originals available to him (usually at least three). In this article, I will deal with 
the first of these four aspects (grammar and lexicography), concentrating on 
the contents of one of Manutius’s grammatical texts, up till now little known 
to the world of scholars. 


1 Innovative Grammatical and Lexicographic Texts for the Study 
of Greek 


From 1494 until 1515 (the year of his death), Aldus Manutius printed at least 
six Greek grammar works, with and without a Latin translation, and eight 
Greek lexicons of different types. If we include his last work (a Greek gram- 
mar published posthumously by Marcus Musurus)? this amounts to fifteen 
publications, which were essential to learning Greek. Apart from this, we have 
Aldus’s numerous prefaces, grammatical writings, some translations, the attri- 
butions of which is not always certain, and his philological work, all of which 
stand as monuments to his extraordinary gifts as a scholar.* 

While the first period of Greek studies in Italy was dominated by the 
erotemata—simple manuals in question-and-answer form introduced into 
the West by Manuel Chrysoloras (c.1350-1415) and translated into Latin by 
Guarino of Verona (1374-1460)— it was Manutius, in fact, who sealed the suc- 
cess of the "new" manuals by Constantine Lascaris (1434-1501) and Theodore 
Gaza (1398-1475),? which also circulated in maior and minor versions. Replacing 
the weighty Byzantine miscellanea, they dealt with basic and advanced 
morphology, syntax, spelling, prosody, and notions of style.® 


3 About Musurus, see now Speranzi (2013). 

4 See Brown (2008); Zorzi (1994); Plebani (1994); Grendler (1989). The Aldine prefaces to Greek 
Classics have been recently translated and edited in by Nigel Guy Wilson (Musurus 2016). 

5 See DBI: LII, s.v. “Gaza, Teodoro” and DBI: LXIII, s.v. "Lascaris, Costantino”. 

6 On the most important Greek grammars, lexica, and miscellaneous treatises about syntax, 
spelling, prosody, and notions of style see: Pertusi (1962), Plebani (1994: 94-95), Wilson (2000: 
179-80), Botley (2010: 1-6, 14-25) on Gaza; Botley (2010: 26-31) on Lascaris; Botley (2010: 
33) on Aldus; Botley (2010: 36-40) on Bolzanio; see also Rollo (2012: 35-45) and Nuti (2014: 
235-40, 250-66, 269-74). About Urbano Bolzanio, who composed the first Greek grammar in 
Latin, see also DBI: XXXII, s.v. "Dalle Fosse (Bolzanio), Urbano" and Scapecchi (2001). 
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Aldus Manutius published Lascaris’s epitome in Greek and Latin in 
1494-1495, which was the fourth edition of the work. Lascaris's book, much 
in demand, was no longer on sale. Moreover, Aldus's friends Pietro Bembo 
(1470-1547) and Angelo Gabrielli had brought him a manuscript with Lascaris's 
handwritten revisions at Messina. The proofs of Aldus's edition of the epitome 
were composed with the 1480 or 1489 editions as their basis; the Latin trans- 
lation was revised and an appendix of elementary texts was added, the so- 
called Appendix Aldina (to which I will come back later).’ The editio princeps of 
Lascaris's complete manual was issued by the Aldine press only between 1501 
and 1503, accompanied by a Latin translation and the Appendix Aldina. For 
this version of the Appendix, the section on abbreviations had slightly been 
expanded. In order to separate the various quaternions, Aldus used a Latin 
translation of the Tabula of ps.-Cebes of Thebes, together with the Lauds to 
the Blessed Virgin.? This was one of his most felicitous publishing ideas: the 
complete Lascaris was sought after all around Italy. In Florence, the public had 
to content itself with the “Chrysoloras maior’, only accompanied by morphol- 
ogy, spelling, and a small piece on aspiration, while in Milan, Chalcondyles's 
grammar (Demetrius Chalco[co]ndyles, 1423-1511) was foundering since it in- 
cluded no verbal syntax or spelling notes in the accompanying material. The 
Aldine publication saw fifteen reprints, enriched by broadsheets and antho- 
logical material following the practice Manutius had already started to adopt.? 


7 Onthe Appendix see Renouard (1934: passim); Bateman (1976); Plebani (1994); Venier (2004); 
Pontani (2014); Tomé (2015); Tomé (2019) (with the bibliography quoted). A description of 
this text has been given in Plebani (1994: 94 n. 119). The editio princeps of Lascaris's gram- 
mar (1476) was printed in Greek in Milan, where also a second edition, accompanied by 
the Latin translation by Giovanni Crastone, was edited in 1480. A further bilingual edition 
with the same translation by Crastone was printed in Vicenza in 1489. Moreover, it should 
be clarified here that the Appendix is a completely different text from the Brevissima intro- 
ductio ad litteras Graecas, printed by Manutius in 1497 (two years after the first edition of the 
Appendix) as a kind of elementary introduction to a very brief collection of prayers: see Tomé 
(forthcoming) about this aspect as well as the online edition of the Brevissima introductio ad 
litteras Graecas: «daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/oo05/bsbooo54196/images» (last con- 
sultation on 7 December 2018). Renouard (1934: 15-16) offered a description of it on the basis 
of the information given to him by Morelli. An extensive analysis of the reception of this text 
in Europe is presented in Flogaus (2008: 215-17, 220-24). See finally also Dondi (2016: 211-13, 
417), who considers the Brevissima introductio ad litteras Graecas a "grammar" (sic) and attri- 
butes to it more or less the same content and functions as the Appendix. 

8 For ps.-Cebes, see Benedetti (2001). The litanies in honour of the Blessed Virgin are included 
in fols. 210” of the 1512 edition, with the title Laudatio in Sanctissimam Dei Genetricem: see 
Flogaus (2008: 223-24), who identified this text with a hymn composed before 1410 by John 
Kladas (fl. 1st hf. 15th cent.), lampadarios of the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. 

9 About Chalcondyles, see DBI: XVI, s.v. "Calcondila, Demetrio" and Botley (2010: 34-36). About 
Chrysoloras, see Botley (2010: 7-12) and, more extensively, Rollo (2012: 35-45). 
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In 1512, he launched his second edition of the complete manual, adding some 
dialectology tracts at the end: De Graecarum proprietate linguarum ex scriptis 
de arte Io. [Ioannis Philoponi| Grammatici, Plutarch's De dialectis, quae apud 
Homerum (wrongly attributed to Eustathius of Thessalonike), and the excerp- 
tum De Dialectis taken from Gregory of Corinth, all accompanied by a Latin 
translation.!° 


2 Elementary Practice Texts at the End of Works of Study or 
Reading Books 


Manutius’s name is also linked to a bilingual linguistic appendix, the Appendix 
Aldina, mentioned above, which is found in a high number of editions dating 
to 1494-1495. It was the most widespread pamphlet of linguistic exercises 
in circulation in Europe between the fifteenth and sixteenth century for 
people teaching themselves the basics of the Greek language (Doc. 1 below). 
The Appendix was printed for the first time in the Aldine edition of Lascaris's 
epitome in 1494-1495 and was reprinted afterwards in both the editions of the 
complete manual in 1501-1503 and 1512.1? We also find it in Manutius's Latin 
grammar, first printed in 1501 and reissued in 1507 with the inclusion of William 
Lily's booklet De octo partium orationis constructione (William Lily, 1468-1522), 
edited by Erasmus (this addition was omitted in the subsequent editions of 
1508, 1514, and 1523). The more than forty editions that came out in Italy and 
the rest of Europe circulated always without the editor's name, which was not 
even stated in the Aldine originals.!? 


10 Botley (2010: 33, 130 no. 46) and Nuti (2014: 273—74). It should be mentioned that John 
the Grammarian, author of the De Graecarum proprietate linguarum, most likely is John 
Philoponus (c.490—c.570), and not Giovanni Crastone: see Cortesi & Fiaschi (2008: 1, 380; 
11, 1082-83, 1643). 

11 See Botley (2010: 71-75). 

12 A complete list of the Aldine editions of the Appendix is presented below (Doc. 2). The 
introduction in Hebrew is not included in the 1494-1495 edition, neither in all the printed 
copies of the 1502-1503 edition. I have not inserted here the Brevissima introductio ad lit- 
teras Graecas because this is a completely different text. 

13 See Botley (2010: 76-79) and Cortesi & Fiaschi (2008: 11, 1080-87, 1641-48) for further 
details about the number of these editions and the attribution to Manutius of the ps.- 
Pythagoras and ps.-Phocylides’s translations into Latin which were inserted in the 
Appendix and circulated in Europe until 1529. 
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The Appendix starts with a description of the letters of the alphabet, whose 
pronunciation is iotacised.!* The terminology used from this time onwards 
(both in the Greek text and in the anonymous Latin translation, which was 
almost certainly made by Aldus and his collaborators) is the one commonly 
incorporated by the Greek and Latin grammarians, especially Priscian and 
Dionysius Thrax. It continues with the description of sounds beginning with 
the vowels and then moves on to discuss the true diphthongs (six in number) 
and the false ones (six again). Their description follows Moschopoulos's ap- 
proach rather than Lascaris's. For instance, the long diphthongs wv and yp, ab- 
sentfrom Lascaris's list, are discussed in the Appendix. After dividing the sounds 
into semivocales (in turn distinguished between immutabiles and duplices) 
and mutae (tenues, mediae, aspiratae), following the traditional canon going 
back to Dionysius Thrax (and followed by Priscian, even if with some res- 
ervations), the section on consonants (De consonantibus) discusses the af- 
finities among the various degrees of the consonants. Examples illustrate 
the ways in which the mute consonants, in their three divisions, correspond 
to one another and how they are transformed via assimilation and dissimila- 
tion, however without citing the long explanations in similar Byzantine texts, 
such as the chapter nepi Staipecews t&v otoyeiwv in Moschopoulos's Ertop} 
véa yoauuatixyc (published by Titze in 1822). The Aldine Appendix gives exam- 
ples of similar shifts of consonantal sounds also in Greek verb conjugation, 
using paradigms taken from the verbs Acinw, TUTTO”, ypd&pw, Pbw, YaAETTw, 
davpdlw, and Aeyw. The advantage for Latin learners consisted in having, on 
one single page, all the basic information they needed in order to find their 
way among some of the main consonant transformations in Greek texts. The 
following paragraph was devoted to the potestas of letters and diphthongs. The 
pronunciation advised to students of Greek was obviously not the Erasmian 
post-1528 version, but that of medieval Greek which was until then widespread 
in Europe.!5 

The following paragraph, entitled Quaemadmodum litterae ac diphthongi 
Graecae, Latine transferantur (How Greek letters and diphthongs can be 
transposed into Latin) is particularly interesting for our analysis: it deals, in 
Greek alphabetical order, with the manner in which individual Greek letters 
were transposed into Latin. There is no striking similarity between the way 


14 The edition of the text is available in Tomé (2019). 

15 In the dialogue De recta Latini Graecique sermonis pronuntiatione published in 1528 
(Erasmus 1528), Erasmus established the “Erasmian pronunciation" of ancient Greek: see 
Egger (1869: 451-43), Faulkner (1907: 233-35) and, most recently, Barnard (2017). 
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the matter is treated in the Appendix and how it is treated in other grammar 
texts circulating in Italy at that time. The only exception is the section on De 
accidentis litterarum in the introductory chapter of Tortelli’s Orthographia 
(Giovanni Tortelli, 1400-1466), which follows exactly the same scheme and 
often uses the same examples as those used in the Appendix, but which is 
neither a Greek grammar nor a lexicon. The perspective in this work, however, 
is reversed in the sense that, in Tortelli’s Orthographia, the alphabetical order 
and the viewpoint is Latin, while in the Appendix the order of the letters and 
the reader's viewpoint are those of Greek grammar. 


3 Correspondences between Aldine Appendix and Tortelli’s 
Orthographia 


Let us now see, then, to what extent the above-mentioned section of the 
Appendix overlaps with the corresponding sections in Tortelli's Orthographia 
and what the common sources could be (see Doc. 3 below). Before doing so, 
we must clarify a few points: the most uncertain categories in the transposi- 
tion of Greek words into Latin are aspirated letters, diphthongs, the letter Y 
(and therefore I), the transposition of the short and long vowels, and some 
consonant phenomena (such as the agma, for example). These issues, how- 
ever, are not treated in the same way in the two texts. When comparing both 
works, we should bear in mind their different starting points: the Appendix 
starts from the transposition of Greek into Latin and relies, almost exclusively, 
on a manual of examples, while Tortelli’s dictionary, abounding in technical 
digressions, relies on Latin grammar and spelling from a historical viewpoint 
and draws its examples from Latin authors saturated with Graecisms. Out of 
about 150 examples in this section of the Appendix, more than half are identical 
to the examples Tortelli offers in corresponding sections of his Orthographia. 
It is true that Aldus Manutius himself was an author of grammatical works 
in both Greek and in Latin and that knowledge of Priscian was almost taken for 
granted in his books. But why did he spend so much time and energy choosing 
the Greek examples used by Priscian in his presentation of the accidence of 
Latin? And why did he take the trouble of rearranging them in alphabetical 
order, when the same task had already been done by Tortelli, whose dictionary, 
straight from the press (1493, see Doc. 4 below), was widely available? Moreover, 
as I have recently demonstrated, many passages of Tortelli’s Orthographia can 
be found inserted in one manuscript related to Aldus himself, where they 
were copied together with his autograph entitled De diphtongis Graecis et ut 
Latinae fiant libellus (which was, as a matter of fact, a first draft of the Appendix 
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itself).!© Below I will compare some passages of the Appendix with the corres- 
ponding sections of Tortelli's Orthographia, together with their (possible) 
common sources. The cases considered for comparison are the transposition 
of Y, A, H (n), and of Greek aspirates into Latin. 


4 Transposition of Y into Latin 


As regards the transposition of Y into Latin, the canon proposed in the 
Appendix, which is broader than in the common source (here, Priscian), 
completely tallies with Tortelli. In the following passages, I have consistently 
marked in italics the words common to the Appendix, Priscian, and Tortelli, in 
bold those common only to the Appendix and to Tortelli:!” 


Y plerumque remanet, ut Tepovupoc Hieronymus, ovvovuuov synonymum; 
transit etiam in u, ut 'PopoXoc Rhomulus, uç mus, ads sus, OLAN Thule, 
Kópot Cumae, nv&os buxus, zopgópsog purpureus, Sbw duo, xubepyitys gu- 
bernator, puy} fuga, Botevs botrus, yóvv genu. 


Y mostly remains, as Tepcvupoc Hieronymus, cuvovupoy synonymum. It 
becomes U, as in PwuöAog Rhomulus, wis mus, cùç sus, 90Àv, Thule, Koper 
Cumae, nö&os buxus, zopgópsog purpureus, 8bw duo, xußepvirns guberna- 
tor, quy?) fuga, Botpus botrus, yóvv genu. 


In the De Y littera, in the margin of GL 11, 27.25-28.4, Tortelli presents a list of 
Greek words to be written in Latin with Y. I have marked in italics the words 
common to Tortelli, Priscian and to the Appendix, in bold those common only 
to Tortelli and to the Appendix: 


Som duo; uüc mus; cg sus et inde diminutivum sucula; xuGeovytys gu- 
bernator; xòpwos cuminus vel cuminum; xurdpıocos cupressus; Kopy 
Cumae quod urbis est nomen ut in dictionibus videbimus; pòpawa mure- 
na quod piscis est nomen; uòMos mullus nomen est piscis ut Iuvenalis 
“Mullum sex milibus emit"; $övvos thunnus similiter est piscis; otunneia 
stupa; ztóppupa purpura; túa tumba; quy? fuga; pdxog phucus; Bötpus 


16 Venice, Querini Stampalia Library, MS Cl. vii Cod. 2 (21274): Alti Manducii (sic) ad 
Christophorum Fuliginatem de diphtongis Graecis et ut Latinae fiant libellus, cc. 3—34"*. An 
edition of the text is included as Appendix A in Tomé (2019). 

17 The passages cited in what follows are cited after Tomé (2019). 
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botrus; yóvu genu; cauBixa genus est instrumenti musici; @vyos iugum; 
Z0Mag Sulla.18 


Som duo; uôç mus; cóc sus and from it the diminutive sucula; xuBepvytys 
gubernator; xbpivos cuminus vel cuminum; xunzápiccoc cupressus; Kop 
Cumae, which is the name of a city, as we will see in the dictionary; 
púpava murena, which is the name of a fish; pùMos mullus is the name 
of a fish as in Juvenal (4.15) “Mullum sex milibus emit"; 00vvoc thunnus 
likewise is a kind of fish; ctunmeta stupa; nöppupa purpura; tipfa tumba; 
quy? fuga; pdxos phucus; Béteus botrus; yovv genu; copigóxa is a kind of 
musical instrument; Cvyóc iugum; X0Mag Sulla. 


This canon, in Tortelli's Orthographia, consists of about twenty Greek words, 
partly employed by Priscian and common in the glossographic tradition.!9 All 
are followed by their Latin transcriptions and explanations. As pointed out 
by Biville, botrus might be a case of transposition of o > U in the initial syl- 
lable, while the Greek etymology of duo is testified by Isidore, Origins 3.31.29 
Rhomulus and buxus apparently are not included in Tortelli's list in De Y littera, 
but in the alphabetic section of the treatise we find the entry Buxus,?! and, 


18 Tortelli, Orthographia, De Y littera. About this passage see also Tomé (2012: 329-39) and 
Tomé (2017: 88-98). 

19 See Tomé (2017: 91-92). These words are also included in cor 11, 1-212 (Glossae 
Latino-Graecae in BnF, MS Lat. 7651) and CGL 11, 213-484 (Glossae Graeco-Latinae in 
BL, Harley MS 5792) and coz 111, 221-79 (Hermeneumata Einsidlensia, in MS 19 of the 
Stiftsbibliothek Einsiedeln). See also GL 11, 27.24 (“ud¢ mus" and “nép@vea purpura”); II, 
20.20 ("gubernator xußepvnrng”); 11, 108.1 (“sus [...] facit diminutivum sucula”); II, 224.13 
(“muraena”); 11, 11.21 (“fuga”); 11, 26.18 (“yóvv genu"). 

20 See Biville (1990-1995: II, 255-319, 145-46): having excluded the seven Greek lemmas 
coming from Priscian, Biville classifies seven of the thirteen remaining forms among the 
late loans transposed into Latin (cuminum, Cumae, mullus, thunnus, stupa, tumba, and 
sambuca). While it is not clear whether cupressus could be considered as a Greek loan 
word (Biville 1990-1995: II, 145-46 considers it to be a Mediterranean word), and fucus 
certainly does not come from Greek (Biville 1990-1995: 11, 376), botrus might be a case of 
transposition of o » U in the initial syllable. Among the last three words, the Greek ety- 
mology of iugum is testified by Servius's commentary on Virgil, Aeneid 6.411; that of duo 
by Isidore, Origins 3.3.1, while the form Sulla / Sylla always alternated during the history of 
the Latin language (see also Maltby 1991, in the corresponding entries). 

21 Tortelli, Orthographia, s.v. “Buxus”: Buxus cum X consonante apud Graecos scribitur, nostri 
vero plerumque X in duplicatum S commutare consueverunt ac dicere bussus. Quin et ubi 
primam Graeci cum P et Y Graeco scribunt, nos commutantes P in B et Y Graecum in U nos- 
trum ac dicimus “bussus” [...] (“Buxus is written with the consonant X among the Greeks, 
while the Latins usually turned X into a double S and wrote bussus. Moreover, while the 
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even if there is no entry devoted to Romulus himself, in the entry Rhoma the 
unusual spelling of the word is justified with its Greek etymology from papy.2? 
We must stress here that especially the spelling Rhomulus is a clear signal of an 
employment of Tortelli's Orthographia, where the unusual spelling Rhoma is 
found in the alphabetic list with the detailed explanation of its possible Greek 
etymology quoted above. 


5 Transposition of A into Latin 


With regard to the letter delta, there is a gloss from a possible common source 
other than Priscian and already previously used by Tortelli for the same 
purpose:?3 


A commutatur in d, ut Aio Dido, daiuwv daemon, interdum in b, ut dic 
bis, et in l, ut 'O8vccebc Ulysses, sicut apud nos, ut sedes, sella: nam d et | 
invicem sibi cedunt. 


A is transposed into D, as in Atéw Dido, Saiwv daemon, sometimes into B, 
as in dic bis, and into L as in ‘Odvacevs Ulysses, similar to what happens in 
Latin with sedes sella: in fact D and L give way to each other. 


In Tortelli's Orthographia, De D littera, we read the following: 


Item (AD transit) in L, ut allido, de quibus latius in sequentibus 
apparebit. Nonnunquam vero et absque compositione praepositionis 
fuit D mutatam in L: nam a sedeo olim sedda dicebatur quae nunc sella 
dicitur. 


Greeks write the first (syllable) with P and Y, we transpose P into B and Y into our (vowel) 
U, so we say bussus"). 

22 Tortelli registered Rhoma in the alphabetic list because of its Greek etymology supported 
by Solinus, Isidore of Seville, Macrobius, and Plutarch, but in the long explanation of 
this term he clarified that the ancient spelling, testified also in many inscriptions, was 
Roma, coming from the name of its founder Romulus. Moreover, he agreed that the name 
Romulus has a Latin origin (as explained by Plutarch, Varro, Livy, Sallust, Ovid, and Pliny), 
and that for this reason Roma is the correct spelling of this word. The interpretation of the 
secret name(s) of the city in the Antiquity is still open: see Tommasi (2014). 

23 See Tortelli, De D littera (sedda for sella) and Tomè (2012: 300-01). Sources are: Servius's 
commentary on Virgil, Eclogues 1.2; Festus, De verborum significatu 340.44 (Lindsay 1913) 
about seliquastra; Marius Victorinus (GL VI, 815 and VI, 9.17 = Victorinus 1967: 89.26-28); 
Uguccione da Pisa (2004: S.68.5). Finally see also Maltby (1991: 557). 
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Moreover (AD changes) into L, as in allido, as will be discussed later in 
more detail. Sometimes D was changed into L even without being in a 
compound word beginning with a preposition: for from the verb sedeo 
derived a noun sedda which we now call sella. 


6 Transposition of H (1) into Latin 


Tortelli borrows from Apuleius the Grammarian.24 The Appendix, too, relies 
on Apuleius for the letter H (ita), suggesting the spelling of caera and aethica 
with a diphthong, which Tortelli allowed with regard to the letter H (ita): 


H est e longum, ut IIveAörın Penelope, Hnverörıng Penelopes, ‘HpaxAfg 
Hercules; interdum mutatur in a longum, ut pp mater, Nyic Nais, oyun 
fama, otvyrı sinapi, Opyxy Thrace; item in ae diphthongum, ut «x/jpoc» 
caera, oxy) scaena, oxyyvonnyıa scaenophegia, yOu aethica. 


H is a long e, as in IIqveAór Penelope, IIyveAönng Penelopes, ‘HpaxAfg 
Hercules; sometimes it becomes a long a, as in yhp mater, Nyis Nais, 
enu fama, ctv sinapi, Oey Thrace; similarly, it becomes the ae diph- 
thong, as in «xrjpoc» caera, cxyvi) scaena, cxnvonnyta scaenophegia, New 
aethica. 


In Tortelli's Orthographia, De I littera, we read: 


At vero aliud quod ita vocant et sub aspirationis nostrae forma descri- 
bunt, raro nam nos sonum eius in nostra scriptura servamus. Sed ali- 
quando quidem in A nostrum convertimus [...]. Aliquando vero, immo 
fere semper, in E productam transferimus [...]. Aliquando autem in AE 
diphthongum transferimus, ut scaena, quae, teste Prisciano libro primo, 
apud nos cum AE diphthongo scribitur, quod in antiquis marmorum 
inscriptionibus observatum comperi ut in ea dictione latius videbimus. 
Similiter aethica, caera et alia nonnulla, teste Apuleio grammatico, cum 
AE diphthongo scribuntur, quae ab ipso y traducuntur, ut in dictione ae- 
thica expressius declarabimus. Sed, ut diximus, nulla a Prisciano notatur 
nisi tantum scaena. 


24 See Donati (2006: 75-76, 290-91); Biondi (2011: 341-69); Tomé (2012: 320-26), with a 
complete study of Tortelli's quotations from Apuleius the Grammarian. 
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However, in writing we rarely use the other (sound) that is called ita and 
is written in the shape of our aspirate (H), but sometimes we transpose 
it into our A [...] Sometimes, almost always indeed, we transpose it into 
a long E [...]. But sometimes we transpose it into the AE diphthong, as in 
scaena, which, according to Priscian in his first book (GL 11, 38.4), we write 
with the AE diphthong, which I saw in ancient marble inscriptions, as we 
shall see more extensively in that entry (scaena). Likewise aethica, caera 
and several other words that, according to Apuleius the Grammarian, 
derive from n, are written with the AE diphthong as we will explain more 
in depth in the entry aethica. However, as I said, none of these words are 
registered by Priscian, apart from scaena. 


All these words (scaena, aethica, caera) are separately listed and explained by 
Tortelli in the alphabetic section of his treatise, but only scaena is quoted also 
by Priscian. 


7 Transposition of the Greek Aspiration into Latin 


But it is above all in the theoretical principles regarding aspiration and its 
use by the Latins that the manner in which the question is treated in the 
Appendix shows its debt not only to Priscian himself, but to Tortelli's revision 
of Priscian's work. In the section De X littera in the Aldine Appendix, we read 
the following: 


Quoniam autem in sermonem de aspiratione incidimus, illud annota- 
tione dignum existimavimus, acceptam esse aspirationem nostram drò 
tfc Sacetag xai pg accentibus Graecis. Nam illi dasian sic notant + et 
psilen sic 4 quos accentus in unum coniungentes Romani fecerunt eam 
aspirationem, qua nos in grandiusculis utimur literis <H>. Qui tamen ac- 
centus nunc fere exoleverunt apud Graecos, quorum loco iuniores hisce 
utuntur ' ', ut dacetx habeat figuram c nostri, sic ‘, pÀ} vero c inversi sic 
’, Et hinc puto nos accepisse aspirationem, qua cursim scribendo utimur: 
nam si addideris psilen denso aspirationem facies, sed inflexam, quam- 
quam aetate nostra plures rectam quam flexam scribentes notant. Hanc 
nos aspirationem modo in s vertimus, ut && sex, ¿ntà septem EpmtMov 
serpillium, modo in u, ut £erepo vespera, ‘Evetòs Venetus, sed frequenter 
in nostram aspirationem, ut üpvoc hymnus, ‘Hoiodos Hesiodus, “Ounpos 
Homerus. 
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As we have moved onto the subject of aspirates, we considered it worth- 
while mentioning that our aspirates derive and tç Sacelag xoi Uc 
(i.e., from the rough and smooth breathing), Greek diacritical marks. In 
fact, they indicate the rough breathing as + and the smooth as 4. The 
Romans, by unifying these marks into one, created that aspirate that 
we write in capital letters as <H>. These marks nowadays are almost in 
disuse among Greeks, instead of which modern Greeks use ' ’, so that 
the daceîa (rough breathing) has the shape of our c, as in ', while the 
joy, (smooth breathing) has that of an inverted c, as in '. And from this 
Ithink we took the aspirate that we currently use in writing: in fact, add- 
ing the smooth breathing to the rough, you will have the aspirate, but 
tilted, although nowadays the majority make it straight. We sometimes 
transpose the aspirate into s, as in && sex, ¿ntà septem (Priscian in GL 
II, 32.20.21), €p7tMov serpillium (Servius, commentary on Virgil, Eclogues 
2.11.6-10), sometimes into u, as in Eortepa vespera (Papirianus in Tortelli), 
‘Evetòs Venetus, but often into our aspirate, as in Öuvog hymnus, ‘Hoiodog 
Hesiodus, "Oyunpos Homerus. 


The sources of this passage of the Appendix are Priscian (on the transposition 
of the Greek aspirates into Latin) and Servius (as for the transposition of the 
aspirates into S). However, as we are about to see, there is also another source 
for the transposition into V (£onepa vespera, ‘Evetòs Venetus), most likely 
coming from Tortelli's Orthographia.?5 In the long historical exposition devoted 
to De aspiratione, Tortelli distances himself, at least partially, from his most 
obvious source (Priscian in the first book of his Institutiones), inserting a long 
anonymous digression that can be summarised as follows: The Attics, unlike 
the Aeolians, began to differentiate aspirated and unaspirated marks dividing 
the graphic sign of the vowel H (ita), while the Aeolians of the more recent 
generations chose to adopt the form of the curved (crescent-shaped) sigma, as 
Censorinus would testify.26 After explaining that he had seen no evidence in 
the Greek codices of the spelling of the nota aspirationis et exilitatis proposed 
by the Aeolians, Tortelli concludes by saying that the Latins imported the 
letter H entirely to denote the nota aspirationis from the Attics, since the nota 
exilitatis was not used in their language.7" 


25 The source probably is Papirianus the Grammarian via Tortelli's Orthographia: see Tomé 
(2011: 187-89). 

26 For the full Latin text, see Doc. 5 below (the relevant passage has been italicised). 

27 See Tomé (2011) for a complete analysis of the sources. 
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Here, I would like to emphasise that, in the above-mentioned passage, 
Tortelli annotates Priscian with parallel material of uncertain origin which 
he himself attributed to the grammarian Papirianus, who was probably also 
the mediator of the obscure palaeographic sententiae of Censorinus, repeated 
word for word in the Appendix Aldina (while however omitting the explanato- 
ry word Aeoles). The use of the crescent-shaped sigma, introduced by the iunio- 
res Aeoles to indicate the aspirated sign,?® appears to have been confirmed by 
Censorinus, an author whom, in fact, Priscian names more than once in con- 
nection with a book called De accentibus.?? It is plausible that the untrace- 
able passage in Censorinus, from which Tortelli distances himself, basing his 
conclusions on his own personal observation of ancient Greek codices, came 
in fact from Papirianus. The coincidence of the examples and the explanation, 
shortened so much as to be hardly comprehensible, is clear evidence that the 
Appendix relies on Tortelli's dictionary. 

One would search in vain for a mention of all these explanations and 
examples in Aldus Manutius's own grammar, a text composed in Greek as a 
help in the advanced study of writers in that language without the support 
of any other material apart from declensions and conjugations, but destined 
to have practically no diffusion. There are more common features with De 
diphthongis Graecis et ut Latine fiant libellus, a treatise on diphthongs which 
Manutius sent to Cristoforo di Foligno, now preserved in the Querini Stampalia 
Foundation,?? a text to which he would seem to refer at the end of the passage 
on Greek diphthongs in the Appendix, where he alludes to a “fragmentary” text 
to which he intended to return in the future: 


Sed an diphthongos et en o w v vocales ut nunc nos antiqui quoque 
pronuntiaverint, in fragmentis nostris disputaturi sumus. Nam et 
Graeci meo iudicio suas diphthongos, et nos nostras, tum quas diximus 
vocaleis, perperam pronuntiamus. Idem etiam pronuntiandis accentibus 
non servata syllabarum quantitate fieri iudicamus, ut 0pw in dvopwrros 
corripere, et uo in Xipóetc producere videamur propter accentum. 


28 Some Greek dialects (e.g., Aeolic) did not use the rough breathing and in others it would 
eventually disappear; Priscian (GL 11, 32.19—33.3) suggests a correspondence between the 
rough breathing /h/ and the Latin /s/(e.g., herpillum | serpillum). Biville (1990-1995: 1, 61) 
presents similar examples coming from ancient grammarians. 

29 Censorinus is quoted by Priscian in GL 11, 13.813, in the De litteris, and in GL 111, 27.23; 
III, 45.25; III, 46.7; III, 47.3, in the De praepositione: see Sallmann's remarks in Censorinus 
(1983: 71-86) (= GL v1, 607-17). It is not clear from which part of Censorinus's work come 
the information about the curved sigma given by Tortelli. 

30 The edition of this text has been included as Appendix A in Tome (2019). 
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However, in separate sections, we will discuss whether the ancients also 
pronounced the diphthongs and the vowels £% o w as we do. In my opinion, 
in fact, both we ourselves and the Greeks pronounce diphthongs and 
those vowels that I have indicated wrongly. And I believe that, even when 
we pronounce the accents, we do this without observing the quantities 
of the syllables, as when we shorten the syllable 6c in &vðpwroç and we 
lengthen the syllable po in Xipdetg because of the accent.?! 


One could object that the Aldine entourage could simply have used the 
same sources as Tortelli in working on the Appendix, but here we must take 
the chronology of events into account (Doc. 4 below): its first edition came 
out in Venice (1494-1495) and it was so successful as to be reprinted again on 
several occasions, as we have already seen. These are the years in which the 
second Venetian series of Tortelli's Orthographia came out, with the addition 
of the summary of its contents proposed by Giorgio Valla (1447-1500) at the 
end. The function performed by this unknown Orthographia of Giorgio Valla 
was similar to a text such as the Lima, namely a presentation of a summarised 
reassessment of the greater work in relation to which it was published. From 
1485 until 1500 (the year of his death), Giorgio Valla was a professor utriusque 
linguae in the city, establishing firm contacts with the world of local printers 
in accordance with a practice which was common among teachers at that 
time. His Orthographia is a text which is closely connected with Tortelli's 
Orthographia.?? 


8 The Appendix in the Context of the Promotion of Greek Studies by 
Aldus Manutius 


The main selection criterion applied to the Greek authors to be suggested to 
young people and teachers relates to Christian morality: one of the first school 
textbooks and anthologies published by Manutius was, in fact, the “ethogra- 
phies”, published in Greek in 1496. This edition, which opens with Theocritus, 
ended with Hesiod and included several moral writings, among which the 


31 See Bateman (1976) and Tomé (forthcoming). The title of the section of the Appendix 
quoted here is Quonam modo diphthonghi Graecae ad nos veniant, De diphthongis 
improprie. This section was included by Aldus only starting from the 1508 edition of the 
Appendix itself. 

32 On the structure and the sources of Valla's Orthographia, see Tomé (2016). 
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Disticha Catonis translated into Greek by Planudes, the sententiae by Theognis, 
ps.-Pythagoras's Aurea Carmina, The Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides, and the 
poems of the Erythrean Sybil. Thus, we can immediately note the overlap with 
the same number of texts in the Appendix Aldina and the strongly parenetic 
tone of its contents (see Doc. 1 below). The contrivance of making the quater- 
nions in the editions for beginners detachable (as was done for the Lascaris of 
the Appendix Aldina or Aesop), made it possible to separate the Greek grammar 
itself (orthe author's Greek text) from its Latin translation. Manutius exploited 
this publishing need: in the Lascaris edition which included the Appendix, he 
used a psychagogic text, the Tabula of the ps.-Cebes of Thebes (also in the two 
versions, both Greek and Latin) so that even these linking pages could be used 
for the purpose of bilingual study. 

From Manutius's point of view, the study of Greek was indissolubly 
interconnected with the ability to render a Greek text into Latin: he emphasised 
this himself and also provided, we might say, a key to the interpretation of 
his work in his prefaces, for example in the dedicatory letter of the 1497 De 
animalibus (see Doc. 6 below). As regards the selection of the contents to 
be presented in the two languages, Manutius explicitly returns to what he 
had already said in the preface to his translation of the poems of Gregory 
of Nazianzus, addressed to "all those who wish to learn holy habits together 
with Greek letters’, namely the same “young scholars" for whom he had put 
together the translations in the Appendix Aldina: those for whom, we presume, 
the Greek language anthologies we have mentioned were primarily intended.83 

Manutius expresses himself more or less in the same terms in his preface 
to Erasmus's versions of Euripides (Hecuba and Iphigenia in Aulis), published 
in 1507. There are trenchant criticisms of the rejected translations, which 
are so unreliable that it had been necessary to translated them again from 
scratch. In the 1505 Aesop, for instance, we read: nam quae ante tralata 
habebantur, infida admodum erant, quod facillimum erit conferenti cognoscere 
("the translation which had been done before, which was what we had, was 
completely unreliable, as we could see at once when comparing the texts”).34 
Singular remarkable case is that of Philostratus's Life of Apollonius of Tyana 


33 See the text here in Doc. 7 below. The edition mentioned is Gregory of Nazianzus (1504) 
(the preface is also available in Wilson 2016: 159-61). This was the first edition of the 
poetry of Gregory of Nazianzus with its Latin translation, a book dedicated by Aldus to 
Princess Isabella d'Este of Mantua. The book is the last of a three-volume edition under 
the title Poetae Christiani veteres, of which two volumes were issued in 1502. 

34  Musurus (2016: 195). 
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(1501-1502), which we could call an obvious example of Aldine “anti-canon”.?5 
The publisher's opinion of this text is decidedly unfavourable, to the point 
that he did not understand at all why Saint Jerome esteemed it so much, and 
he decided to correct many of Philostratus’s statements. Aldus’s opinion of 
Alamanno Rinuccini’s translation (Alamanno Rinuccini, 1426-1499) was no 
less severe, and he provided a long list of corrections to it. His list was, in a way, 
a lesson in Greek based on the correction of these “mistakes”, a reprimand of 
the content which he considered mendacious, and a not particularly covert 
attempt to promote his own Greek and bilingual editions, all in one. The texts 
and translations criticised in this way were accompanied by the edition of 
Eusebius of Caesarea’s pamphlet Against Hierocles (a detractatio of the Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana in Greek with the translation by Zanobi Acciaioli, 1461- 
1519: the addressee of the dedicatory letter at the beginning of the volume, 
renowned as a splendid translator). The volume Aldus printed in response 
presented the criticised text and the translation under review and, at the same 
time, the text with the censures and the model translation. 


9 Conclusions 


Aldus Manutius’s clever idea, which indirectly also helped the sales of his pres- 
tigious Greek editions, was the effective combination of texts in the original 
language and in Latin translations. By combining Greek texts with Latin trans- 
lations, he entered a wider market of potential buyers, ranging from beginners 
and curious readers up to eminent scholars. Apart from such works, he also 
published basic tools for language acquisition such as elementary and more 
advanced grammars and dictionaries, providing them with bilingual indices 
for the Latin classics or the Latin versions of Greek works. Examples of this 
editorial practice are the index of Statius’s works in 1502; the Latin versions 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus by Aeneas of Gaza in 1503-1504, which may 
justifiably be considered to be complete Greek-Latin lexicographic indices 
in their own right; or, again, the efforts made to translate all the Greek pas- 
sages in Cicero's letters to Atticus, Quintus, and Brutus, published in 1513. But 
here we should leave the last word to Aldus Manutius, translator of the rare 
Greek grammatical pamphlets printed in Lascaris's grammar together with our 
Appendix, with all the gratitude which we still owe him six centuries later: 


35 Dall’Asta (2007). 
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Traducere autem in Latinum has Graecorum linguarum proprietates fuit 
certe labor Herculeus atque ita taedii plenum, ut persaepe his traducen- 
dis doluerim [...] Sed quid facerem? Primum receperam me id in fronte 
libri facturum, deinde utilissimum fore existimabam Graecarum litera- 
rum studiosis, quorum causa nullum unquam quamvis magnum laborem 
evitaturus sum. Te igitur, carissime lector, hortor ac rogo ut id studiose 
legas: plurimum, mihi crede, proficies, et debebis laboribus nostris. Vale 


To translate these features of Greek dialects into Latin was certainly a 
Herculean task and so tedious that I very often found these translations 
painful [...] But what was I to do? In the first place, I had made a promise 
at the beginning of the volume, and then I thought it would be useful 
for students of Greek literature, on whose behalf I shall never shun any 
task however great. So, dear reader, I encourage and invite you to read it 
carefully; believe me you will benefit greatly and owe much to our labour. 
Farewell.36 


Documents 


Doc.1: Pinax of the Appendix in Lascaris, Grammar: 1512 


T 


De litteris Graecis, ac diphthongis, et quemadmodum ad nos veniant 
Alphabetum Graecum 
Quemadmodum litterae ac diphthongi Graecae in Latinum transferantur 


ru d 


Abbreviationes perpulchrae scitu, quibus frequentissime Graeci utuntur indif- 
ferenter et in principio et in medio et in fine dictionis 

5 Oratio dominica (Pater Noster) 

6. Duplex Salutatio Angeli ad Beatissimam Virginem (Ave Maria— Salve Regina) 

7 Symbolum Apostolorum 

8 Evangelium Sancti Ioannis 

10. Aurea carmina Pythagorae 

nu.  Phocylidis Poema ad bene beateque vivendum 

12. Versus in Phocylidem 


36 English translation and Latin text from Manutius (2016: 212-15). This is Aldus’s dedication 
letter of the De Graecarum proprietate linguarum ex scriptis de arte loannis Grammatici to 
the young scholars, in Lascaris (1512). 
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Doc. 2: Chronology of Aldine Appendix printings 


TOME 


The first day of the new year more veneto was 1 March: so, all the Venetian editions print- 


ed between 1 January and 1 March should be postponed to the subsequent year. For this 


reason, I have indicated the contemporary date between brackets: i.e. 1493(4). Here is 


the conspectus siglorum of the Aldine editions of this text, from Tomé (forthcoming): 


A= 


moo 
Il 


1514. 


Lascaris Erotemata, 28 February 1494(1495); 8 March 1495. 


- Aldi Manutii Romani Institutionum grammaticarum libri quatuor, April 1508. 
Constantini Lascaris Byzantini De octo partibus orationis, October 1512. 


Doc. 3: Correspondences between the Appendix Aldina Tortelli's Orthographia 


Category 
to transpose 


Appendix Aldina 


Tortelli, Orthographia 


Sources 


Aldi Manutii Romani Rudimenta grammatices Latinae linguae, 8 February 


1501(1502). 
Constantini Lascaris Byzantini De octo partibus orationis, sine data (15021503? ).?7 


- Aldi Manutii Romani Institutionum grammaticarum libri quatuor, December 


ASPIRATION 


SOUND A 


SOUND E 


SOUND I 
SOUND O 


SOUND U/Y 


Precepts at X in 
the paragraph De 


consonatibus, 


examples at ©, X, ® 


Letter A 


Letter E and H 


Letter I 
Letter O and Q 


Letter Y 


De aspiratione, De F, De V | GL 11, 17-19, 


littera 


De A littera 


De E, De I littera (Ita) 


De I littera (I parvum) 
De O, De V littera 


De I, De V, De Y littera 


37 Renouard (1934: 262-63) dates it at 1502-1503. 


32-33, 36 + 
Papirianus 
(Censorinus) 


GL 11, 12, 22, 
24-25, 36, 38 


GL 11, 11, 27, 
38, 420; III 471 
* Apuleius the 
Grammarian 


GL 11, 40 

GL 11, 15-16, 
25-26, 224-25 
GL 11, 27-28 
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Doc. 3 (cont.) 


49 


Category Appendix Aldina Tortelli, Orthographia Sources 

to transpose 

DIPHTHONGS Diphthong ot De ot diphth. GL 11, 37-38 

(true) Diphthong av De av diphth. GL 11, 38-39 
Diphthong et De et diphth., De I littera | GL 11, 24 
Diphthong ev De ev diphth. GL 11, 39 
Diphthong ot De or diphth., De I littera GL 11, 38-40 
Diphthong ov De ov diphth., De Vlittera GL 11, 26 
Diphthong ut De vt diphth. GL 11, 37 

DIPHTHONGS Diphthong « — (not mentioned) 

false Diphthong o De w dipht. GL 11, 40 

VELARS Letter I, Letter K De C, De G, De X littera GL 11, 9, 20, 30, 
Letter X 33, 42, 45 

DENTALS Letter D, Letter T, De D, De T, DeZ littera GL Il, 20, 36 + 
Letter Z Servius (*) 

LABIALS Letter B, Letter P, De B, De P, De antisigma GL 11, 18, 20, 
Letter V 33-35, 43, 461, 

507 (Priscian 
examples) 

NASALS Letter N, Letter M De N, De M littera GL 11, 19 

LIQUIDS Letter L, LetterR De L, De R littera 

SPIRANTS Letter S De S, De V, De F littera, GL 11, 24, 32 


De aspiratione 
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Doc. 4: Chronology of Tortelli’s Orthographia and Aldine Appendix editions 
between 1493 and 1515 (Aldus’s death) 


Tortelli, Orthographia. Add. Georgii Vallae Aldine Appendix 
De orthographia 


Venice: F. Pincio 13 April 1493 
Venice: G. Tacuino 19 December 1495 Venice: 1494(1495) (in Lascaris's 
Erotemata) 
Venice: B. de Zanisde | 25 August 1501 Venice: between 1501 and 1503 
Portesio (both in Lascaris’s Erotemata and 
in Aldus’s Latin grammar) 
Venice: B. de Zanisde | 22 May 1504 Venice: 1508 (in Aldus’s Latin 
Portesio grammar) 
Venice: 1512 (in Lascaris’s Greek 
grammar) 
Venice: 1514 (in Aldus’s Latin 
grammar) 


Doc. 5: Tortelli Orthographia, De Aspiratione 
Summary: this paragraph of Tortelli’s Orthographia gives much information not men- 
tioned in the ancient and the medieval Greek and Latin grammarians: among them, 
there is the passage about the curved sigma that Tortelli attributed to Censorinus, but 
that it is untraceable at present. 

[Text edition by Tomé (201: 167—210), based on the editio princeps Venice, Jenson, 
1471 (PV) and on MS Vat. Lat. 1478 (A), Tortelli's copy with many notes and revisions 
by his own hand]. 


Ut ostendunt grammatici nostri littera non est, sed aspirationis nota, nec aliud litterae 
nisi figuram [...] detinere potest. [...] At nulla syllaba plus duabus mutis iuxta se posi- 
tis habere potest, nec plus tribus consonantibus continuari valet, ut latius Priscianus 
noster hoc ipsum disputavit. Sed ad alia tendentes comperimus, Papyriano auctore 
libro r1 de orthographia, Latinos nostros figuram plenam cuiusdam Graecae litterae ad 
nos pro aspiratione traduxisse quae apud illos vocalis est et sub hac forma H scribitur, 
atque ita vocatur. Nam, ut supra ostendimus, post quinque alias vocales hae litterae H 
et Q mega Graecis compertae fuerunt, ante quas nec aspirationem Graeci nec Latini 
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habebant, ut etiam in quibusdam antiquissimis inscriptionibus tam Graecorum quam 
Latinorum usque ad haec tempora ego ipse aspexi. Sed cum a diligentissimis gram- 
maticis primum Graecis, deinde Latinis spiritus quandoque diversissimus in littera- 
rum pronuntiatione annotari posse videretur, visum est Aeolibus primum, effugentibus 
spiritus asperitatem, r digamma pro aspiratione in quibusdam dictionibus uti. Quos an- 
tiqui Romani sequentes, loco aspirationis ipsum quandoque apponebant. Unde, cum pro 
illo postea U consonantem surrogarent, etiam nunc ubi illi Fécrepo, nos vespera scribi- 
mus et proferimus, et primum, teste eodem Papyriano, fespera scribebamus; item illi 
Feotig nos vestis, et primum festis dicebamus. Verum Attici, comperta vocali H, dividere 
illam coeperunt et partem quidem unam videlicet «F» pro aspiratione accipere, alteram 
vero pro nota exilitatis statuere. Nam omnis dictio apud illos a vocali incipiens vel nota 
aspirationis vel exilitatis annotatur. Sed cum iuniores Aeoles, teste Censorino, facilius 
semicirculum describerent, vel quia forte propinquior ad formam digammae esse vide- 
batur, coeperunt aspirationem in similitudinem C nostri describere quod pene eandem 
figuram quam Graecum c detinet habere videtur, nisi quod non tanta curvitate quanta 
ipsum C nostrum velo Graecum aspiratio ipsa designatur, ut scilicet apertius priorem 
formam referre videtur. Sed, ut in antiquis codicibus Graecis quotidie aspicimus, prior 
forma signata apparet et non novorum Aeolorum forma describitur [...]. At Latini cum 
aspirationem in scriptura nostra reciperent, totum H pro aspiratione sumpserunt. Nec 
illud dividere curae fuit, quia exilitatis notam penitus neglexerunt. Ponimus igitur as- 
pirationis notam ante vocales omnes, sed post consonantes tantummodo quattuor, 
more antiquorum graecorum, hoc est post C, ut Chremes, post T, ut Thraso, post P, 
ut Philippus, post R, ut Pyrrhus. Verum cum, Papyriano teste, vetustiores Graecorum 
notam ipsam aspirationis in versu ut nostri conscriberent, actum olim fuisse perpendi- 
mus ut, non excercitis Latinis in scriptura Graeca, confusionem quoque et errorem ipsa 
aspirationis nota nonnunquam induceret. Nam traducentes nostri ab initio dictiones 
plurimas Graecas quibus indigere videbamur, contigit ut, decepti figurarum similitu- 
dine, id quod aspirationis nota erat pro littera S acciperent et traducerent, et maxime 
quia ab Aeolibus ut plurimum sumpserint, qui aspirationem in forma C Graeci de- 
signabant. Itaque cum scriptum comperirent cepmiMog (Serv. ad Ecl. 2.111.610), putan- 
tes primam non esse aspirationem sed S litteram quam illi in ea figura describunt, 
traduxerunt serpillus, non herpillus. Simili modo pnw dixerunt serpo et non herpo, 
& traduxerunt sex et non hex, érx& septem, et similia quae plurima comperiuntur 
(GL 11, 32.20—21). 


Doc.6: AldusManutius's Dedication Letter to Albertus Pius da Carpi, in Aristoteles's 
De animalibus (1497) (transl. by N. G. Wilson in Manutius 2016: 47—49). 

"But now, dear Alberto, accept these books by Aristotle, De Animalibus. You and 
anyone else who wishes to achieve distinction in the liberal arts will gain a great deal 
by reading them, both from the quantity of diverse subject matter and the elegant 
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stylistic felicity of the divine Aristotle. For if you compare this text of De animalibus 
with the one rendered into Latin with remarkable success by Theodore Gaza— 
although he was Greek, he was easily the best of all the scholars of his time in Latin 
and Greek— you will have no cause to be dissatisfied with the progress you can soon 
make. In that work you can appreciate the characteristics of each language, which is 
absolutely essential for us and for the Greeks. Believe me, there is no Greek text from 
which Greek can be more easily learned by our fellow countrymen, thanks to Theodore. 
That is how Ermolao Barbaro, your uncle Pico della Mirandola, Girolamo Dona and 
Angelo Poliziano, men of great judgment, great ability and all-round erudition learned 
Greek; so also everyone who is good at Greek today. So I think, dear Alberto, you should 
do the same, so that, being a person of no small ability, you match those men I have 
mentioned in eloquence and knowledge". 


Doc. 7: Aldus Manutius's Dedication Letter to the Young Scholars, in Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Carmina (1504) (transl. by N. G. Wilson in Manutius 2016: 159-61). 

^We have printed the poems of Gregory, bishop of Nazianzus, very conducive to the 
good and pious life, recently translated from Greek into Latin almost word for word; 
we reckoned, young students, it would be quite beneficial for you to make careful 
comparison ofthiskindoftranslationwiththe Greek, because you wouldlearn Greekand 
at the same time how to live as a Christian. In these poems there is great learning 
and elegance, and they give the young wonderful instruction in good moral principles. 
Discover by comparison whether this is so or not. Farewell". 
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CHAPTER 2 


From a Thirsty Desert to the Rise of the Collége de 
France: Greek Studies in Paris, c.1490-1540 


Luigi-Alberto Sanchi 


In the following pages I will give an account of the development of Greek stu- 
dies within the French capital's humanist milieu through four metaphors: first, 
Paris as a “thirsty desert" where at least some scholars asked for Greek teaching 
and books; second, Paris as a “cultural crossroads’, where post-Byzantine and 
Italian humanists met French, Flemish, German, English, and other European 
scholars, humanists, and printers; third, Paris as a “battleground”, where 
Sorbonne theologians fought against humanists who wanted to study Greek, 
considering them potential or actual heretics; and finally, the establishment 
of the first king's lecturers as the "starting point" of the brilliant subsequent 
generations of scholars and printers, including Robert (1503-1559) and Henri II 
(1528-1598) Estienne, Adrien Turnébe (1512-1565), Denis Lambin (1520-1572), 
and Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614). This consideration will be based partly on the 
existing scholarship, mainly in French, and partly on my studies on Guillaume 
Budé (1468-1540) and his Parisian intellectual entourage. 

The rise of Greek studies in France during the Renaissance has been con- 
ceived in different ways, even though it is generally regarded as a significant 
episode in French national history. Many historians of Renaissance France see 
humanism, a movement for which the knowledge of Greek became central, 
as the major factor in the renewal of French culture at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, starting about the time of Charles vi1r's wars in Italy (1494— 
1498) and extending through the reign of Francis I (1515-1547) (who is often 
called the father of arts and letters). In fact, the innovative philological meth- 
ods of humanism were highly controversial in Paris, which was steeped in the 
medieval scholastic tradition. The glorious Faculty of Theology, or Sorbonne, 
dominated the university. The faculty attracted students from all over Europe, 
and thus became an intellectual melting pot. It also repressed by all means, 
however, every trend suspected of heresy. In such a context, the quick and 
vigorous development of Lutheranism among scholars familiar with theology, 
humanism, and Greek or Hebrew turned into a central issue, because it 
was considered a threat not only by theology professors, but also by certain 
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sectors of the local, ecclesiastic, and national elite.! Later, the Wars of Religion 
(1562-1598) would show how the response to local Reformations could lead 
to civil strife and mass violence. Some parts of the French elite, by contrast, 
looked sympathetically at humanism, if not at Lutheranism, and helped the 
new cultural movement put down deep roots in French culture through along 
intellectual struggle, commented upon by Francois Rabelais’s famous novels 
Pantagruel (1532) and Gargantua (1534). The first major result of this sympa- 
thising with the ambitions of humanism was the establishment, in 1530, of the 
first two chairs of king's lecturers, the lecteurs du roi, for Greek and Hebrew, 
who under royal patronage were protected from the attacks of the Sorbonne. 

The Reformation in France and the foundation ofthe lecteurs du roi (the ori- 
gins of the present-day Collége de France) are the two central points of focus of 
historical essays discussing Greek humanism in the kingdom. The former issue 
is analysed in Pierre Imbart de la Tour's Les Origines de la Réforme (specifically 
volume 2, first published in 1909)? and Augustin Renaudet's Préréforme et hu- 
manisme of 1916, a wide and deep study the author revised in 1953,3 while Abel 
Lefranc considers the latter topic in his Histoire du Collége de France, published 
in 1893.4 Their perspective has been reiterated in more recent studies, such 
as Marie-Madeleine de La Garanderie's Christianisme et lettres profanes,? Jean- 
Christophe Saladin's La bataille du grec à la Renaissance; the collective works 
Les Origines du College de France? and Histoire du College de France? and, more 
recently, Paris, Carrefour culturel autour de 1500.9 

Other important contributions, like Gilbert Gadoffre's La révolution culturelle 
dans la France des humanistes? and Marc Fumaroli’s L'Áge de l'éloquence,” 
describe how the French elite progressively dismissed its ancient educational 
programme, based on military proficiency, to adopt a more modern sort 
of education, based on the humanities, a process that may appear to be a 
"cultural revolution", fostered, of course, by the example of the Italian courts 


1 The standard study of this dynamics is James K. Farge's Le Parti conservateur au XVI" siècle 
(Farge 1992; see also Farge 2008). 

Imbart dela Tour (1946). 

Renaudet (2011: 117, 132, 156-57, 285, 413-17, 500-14, and passim). 

Lefranc (1970); see also Lefranc (1932). 

La Garanderie (1995). 

Saladin (2000). 

Fumaroli (1994); see also Reverdin (1984). 

Tuilier (2006). 

Millet & Sanchi (2016); Brigitte Mondrain's relevant contribution on "La circulation de 
manuscrits grecs à Paris vers 1500" will be published in another context. 

10 Gadoffre (1997). 

11 Fumaroli (2002). 
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but also by the emulation of other European capitals, such as London under 
Henry VIII (r. 1509-1547). This tendency is further demonstrated by the 
existence of the robins or noblesse de robe—an educated group of high civil 
servants who would play a major role at the end of the Wars of Religion—as 
well as by the rich work of the philosopher Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592). 
This last aspect sheds light on the traditional and secular legal humanism, 
which is another avenue through which Renaissance scholars accessed and 
appropriated antiquity. Since the time of Lorenzo Valla (1405/1407-1457), this 
legal aspect of humanism was emphasised by learned jurists who had a special 
interest in Justinian’s Codex and Digest, which are also relevant for ancient 
history, philosophy, and language. A minority at the beginning, French legal 
humanists created a scholarly movement that became fundamental later in 
the sixteenth century.!3 

Another French scholarly tradition explores the links between national 
culture and Greek heritage long before the Renaissance.!* This tradition is 
concerned with, among other things, the knowledge of Greek in the French 
territory during the late Gallo-Roman period (in the works of a poet like 
Ausonius, for instance) or the presence of Greek liturgy and Greek man- 
uscripts at the royal abbey of St Denis—a saint then identified with 
St Dionysius the Areopagite, the alleged first bishop of Athens, to whom were 
also ascribed the seventh-century apocryphal theological writings collective- 
ly called the Corpus Dionysiacum. Inspired by a strong interest in modern 
French reception of Greek literature, the studies in this group often take the 
early Middle Ages as a starting point: from Ernest Renan's 1848 manuscript 
memoir Histoire de l'étude de la langue grecque dans l'Occident de l'Europe 
depuis la fin du V° siècle jusquà celle du XIV” siécle, developed and published 
by Émile Egger in his L'Hellénisme en France," to the recent, thorough study by 
Pascal Boulhol, Grec langaige.!? 

For the decades 1490-1540, the focus of this chapter, as well as the time pe- 
riod with which a comparatively large part of Boulhol’s work is concerned,!9 
one can refer to Dominique Rebitté's Guillaume Budé, restaurateur des études 


12 See, for example, Renaudet (2011). 

13 See Kelley (1970). 

14 For late antiquity and the early medieval centuries, Courcelle (1948) and Riché (1995). 

15 On the “myth” of St Dionysius in France through early modern times, see Le Gall (2007). 

16 X Renan (2009). 

17 Egger (1869). 

18  Boulhol (2014) must be regarded as the standard work on this subject; for a recent 
European-scale study in English, including France, see Botley (2002) and Botley (2010). 

19  Boulhol(2014:157-219, esp. 13-236). Much of what follows is also discussed in this work. 
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grecques en France, published in 1846: this study draws particular attention 
to the best French representative of Greek studies, Guillaume Budé, here in- 
troduced as their "restorer"?? The link between Budé, initially a legal scholar, 
and the development of Greek humanism in France is at the centre of other 
scholarly contributions as well, such as Louis Delaruelle's seminal Guillaume 
Budé, published in 1907;?! David O. McNeil's Guillaume Budé and Humanism in 
the Reign of Francis I, dating to 1975; and, more recently, Gerald Sandy's two 
parallel contributions, "Resources for the Study of Ancient Greek in France" 
and "Guillaume Budé: Philologist and Polymath" in the volume The Classical 
Heritage in France, not to mention my own study on Budé's Commentarii 
linguae Graecae." In addition to these, Jean-Eudes Girot's Pindare avant 
Ronsard also offers a reconstruction of the rise of Greek studies in France.25 

Two volumes on the main Parisian humanists of this period, which 
review their production as "transmitters" of ancient and medieval authors, 
complete the picture we currently have of French Renaissance Hellenism: La 
France des Humanistes: Hellénistes I and Hellénistes II list the editions French 
scholars of Greek were involved in, offering transcriptions of their dedicatory 
letters, as well as a substantial historical introduction. This approach to the 
history of Greek studies is bound to the rich tradition of research on analytic 
bibliography, since the production and diffusion of books related to the Greek 
heritage—manuscripts, editiones principes or other editions, translations 
into Latin or vernacular languages, notebooks, and marginal additions—are 
the documentary heart of every study on this subject. From Émile Legrand's 
four-volume masterpiece Bibliographie hellénique (1885-1906) onwards, much 
progress has been realised, particularly concerning Greek grammars, lexica, 
and other study tools.26 

On these various topics, the vast bibliography gathered in Grec Langaige in- 
cludes the works mentioned above, the old ones as well as the recent ones, and 
shows that much more literature exists, even on specific matters, such as Greek 
knowledge in the field of legal humanism.?" 


20 Rébitté (1969). 

21  Delaruelle (2012: 1-57); see also Delaruelle's "L'étude du grec à Paris de 1514 à 1530" (1922), 
a subject revisited in Irigoin (1994). 

22 McNeil (1975). 

23 Sandy(2002a); Sandy (2002b); see also Sandy (2018). 

24 Sanchi (2006: 7-20). 

25 Girot (2002: 7-40). 

26 It would be impossible to summarise here the whole variety of bibliography concerning 
this field; most of it is mentioned in the recent works quoted above. For Greek printing, 
see the references in the introduction to this volume, n. 14. 

27 Troje (1971); see also Troje (2011). For the bibliography, see Boulhol (2014: 237-94). 
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1 A Thirsty Desert 


The number of manuscripts written in Greek or transliterated from Greek is a 
figure that encapsulates perfectly the situation of Greek literacy in the French 
kingdom (Avignon excepted) before the end ofthe fifteenth century: there were 
no more than thirty.?8 The first man who almost single-handedly changed this 
situation was the Greek teacher and scribe Georgius Hermonymus of Sparta 
(fl. 1475-1508), born in Mistra. He has been the subject of two wide-ranging 
enquiries which have enabled us to understand better his manuscript produc- 
tion and have cast full light upon his role in the diffusion of Greek knowledge 
in France.? Hermonymus came to Paris from England in 1475, on the recom- 
mendation of Andronikos Kallistos (1400-1486), who had briefly stayed in 
Paris in 1475. During his unfortunate life in France, Hermonymus copied and 
sold more than one hundred manuscripts. He addressed his lessons as well as 
his manuscripts to a scattered and diverse public, in which we can easily find 
the three main categories of people who shared an enthusiasm for Greek stud- 
ies: court or church patrons, like the high civil servant David Chambellan in 
1478-1479, Bishop of Sens Tristan de Salazar, or Louis de Beaumont, bishop of 
Paris and counsellor to kings Charles v11 and Louis x1; European intellectuals, 
like Johannes Reuchlin in 1477-1478, Erasmus in 1500, and Beatus Rhenanus 
in 1503; and French humanists, such as Guillaume Budé in 1494 and Jacques 
Lefévre d'Étaples in 1491-1492 or 1495.9? It is uncertain whether Hermonymus 
was ever appointed a Greek teacher in a university context?! 

A quick overview of the texts Hermonymus copied will show the main 
aspects of his contribution to Greek learning, from basic learning (alpha- 
bets, grammars, sententiae and proverbia, prayers, lexica, and short bilingual 
books) to a variety of classical authors, such as Homer? Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Thucydides, Plato, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Lucian, Plutarch, Diogenes 
Laertius, and Quintus Smyrnaeus, apart from the religious core books (Ancient 
and New Testament, commentaries, theological treatises, and liturgies), some 
Byzantine literature, and useful rhetorical training basics, such as Procopius 


28 _ Boulhol (2014: 159-60). 

29 Kalatzi (2009); FH: 11, 1-214; see also Andrist (2007) for a detailed description of some 
manuscripts copied by Hermonymus. 

30 About Lefèvre d’Etaples, see Flamand (2016); on Lefévre’s learning of Greek, see Boulhol 
(2014: 217 n. 209). 

31 Kalatzi & Ainsworth (2006: 358-59); Boulhol (2014: 158). 

32 On the basis of a copy of the editio princeps now in the Princeton University Library, 
Guillaume and Louis Budés Homeric readings have been studied from interesting per- 
spectives: see in particular Grafton (1997: 135-86); Pontani (2007); and most recently 
Morantin (2017). 
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and Aeneas of Gaza, ps.-Phalereus, other epistles, Libanius, and ps.-Libanius. 
Of course, these manuscripts were copied at a slow pace; they range from the 
period before Hermonymus's arrival in Paris to his probable death in 1511, even 
though not all can be dated precisely. 

Another important factor in broadening the availability of Greek books and 
their prestige were Charles vIII’s 1494-1498 wars on Italy, which led to the ar- 
rival in Paris of the grand diplomat and scholar Janus Lascaris (c.1445-1535), 
along with some twenty-five Greek manuscripts.?? Even though Lascaris's 
Parisian stays were less frequent than his missions in different Italian towns, 
his arrival definitely was a ground-breaking event for the development of 
Greek studies in France. Lascaris in fact provided some high-level lessons to 
willing students, such as Guillaume Budé and Jacques Lefévre, and helped 
other scholars (for instance, Claude de Seyssel) in translating Greek texts from 
Latin into French. He also made available some additional manuscripts, partly 
his own, such as the ones he left to Budé from 1503 to 1509,?^ including some he 
sought elsewhere, in order to enrich the king's library in Blois, an activity that 
we can only document from 1518.35 The only other possibility to read Greek 
at that point was through printed books, which were being produced in Italy 
increasingly often, especially in the two last decades of the fifteenth century, 
but these had to be imported at high prices. 

The main achievement of this first period is the publication, in 1505, at Josse 
Bade's (c.1461-1535) press, of Guillaume Budé's translations into Latin of a few 
Greek writings: Budé is the first modern Frenchman who was able to understand 
the language at this level. At Lascaris’s suggestion, he translated ps.-Plutarch’s 
De placitis philosophorum in 1502. Furthermore, during a diplomatic trip to 
Rome in 1505, he offered Pope Julius II (1503-1513) his version of Plutarch’s 
De tranquillitate animi, eventually published together with a letter of 
St Basil (De Vita per solitudinem transigenda) and three treatises of Plutarch, 
De Alexandri fortuna aut virtute (1 and Ir) and De fortuna Romanorum.?® The 
fact that some portions of these versions are closer to a paraphrase reflects 
the standard at the time and did not harm Bude's reputation; on the contrary, 
these publications mark the start of his celebrity. 


33 . Boulhol (2014: 187). 

34 Sanchi(2006:125). 

35  Boulhol (2014: 187-88 n. 35). 

36 Budé (1966d: 471-542). Boulhol (2014:189) discusses the embassy but, surprisingly enough, 
does not examine the translations. 
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2 A Cultural Crossroads 


Initially, Parisian humanism was predominantly Latin; Greek knowledge did 
not become an important issue before 1520. But even before the introduction 
of Greek studies in Paris, the presence of Italian Neo-Latin poets and histori- 
ans at the king's court, as well as the visits of famous humanists like Jacopo 
Sannazaro (1458-1530) and Giovanni Giocondo (c.1433-1515) to the city, helped 
to spread the secular spirit of Italian humanism in France. Beyond the courtly 
milieu, however, the main reason students and teachers came to Paris was to 
attend the courses at the Faculty of Arts and at the Faculty of Theology: their 
dialectical methods were commonly known as modus Parisiensis and were 
praised by Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494) after his stay in Paris in 1484. Thus, 
notwithstanding the secularising influences from Italy, French humanism took 
the form of a predominantly “Christian humanism”, taking special interest 
in enhancing the study of the Gospels in Greek and of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew. This also helps to explain why Erasmus chose Paris to publish Lorenzo 
Valla's Annotationes in Novum Testamentum, based on the Greek text: a major 
manuscript work Erasmus rediscovered in an abbey near Louvain.87 

Still, there were so few possibilities to learn Greek in Paris that scholars pre- 
ferred to travel to Italy for that purpose. This is what Francois Tissard (c.1460— 
after 1509) did between 1502 and 1507, successively staying in Padua, Ferrara, 
Bologna, and Venice.?? He came back to Paris, invited by Francois du Moulins 
de Rochefort (d. 1526), preceptor of the young Francis 1, probably to teach him 
Greek to fulfil the desire of Francis’s mother, Louise, duchess of Savoy—an 
intention that speaks to the penetration of humanist ideals into the highest 
levels of French aristocracy.?? With the Parisian printer Gilles de Gourmont 
(fl. 1499-1533), Tissard published the Liber gnomagyricus in 1507, the first 
Greek book ever produced in France. It introduced French and Parisian stu- 
dents to the basic rules of Greek writing and pronunciation as well as to some 
shorter texts. Tissard and Gourmont continued to publish Greek grammars 
and beginners' literature for the two next years, together with Hebrew alpha- 
bets and grammars. These publications evidence the religious interest in Paris 
for these biblical tongues.^? 


37 Sanchi (2014: 234-35). 

38 On bis dates, see FH: 11, 215-74. 

39 Girot (2002: 15-17); FH: 11, 215, 227; Boulhol (2014: 343). 

40 For Hebrew studies in France in the sixteenth century, see Kessler-Mesguich (2013). 
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The general lack of Greek in Paris vanished with the arrival of the bril- 
liant Italian humanist Girolamo Aleandro (1480-1542) in Paris in 1508. He was 
learned in both Greek and Hebrew and a member of Aldus Manutius's (1449- 
1515) prestigious academy in Venice. Recommended by Erasmus, Aleandro 
was warmly welcomed by Budé and Lefévre and started to give private les- 
sons to selected students. In 1508, before Aleandro's arrival, French students 
like Germain de Brie (1490-1538) had still preferred to travel to Italy for Greek 
learning. As a regular public professor in Paris, from November 1509 until the 
end of 1513, Aleandro finally offered first-rank teaching at different levels, aided 
by a flourishing book production, mostly at Gilles de Gourmont's press." In 
line with the university's international audience, Aleandro's students inclu- 
ded both members of the local elite and foreigners: among them were Beatus 
Rhenanus (1485-1547), Michael Hummelberg (1487-1527), Rutgerus Rescius 
(c.1495-1545), Hadrianus Amerotius (c.1495-1560), Wilhelm Kopp (d. 1532), 
Ottmar Nachtigall (Luscinus, c.1478-1537), and Richard Croke (d. 1558). 
Aleandro's stay included a six-month stop in Orléans in 1510-151, where he 
also gave Greek lessons, stimulating interest in Greek literature there as well.*? 

Two major events in Greek studies during this period stand out: the publi- 
cations of Guillaume Budé's masterpieces Annotationes in Pandectas and De 
Asse et partibus eius. Budé published his Annotationes, a major contribution to 
legal humanism, in 1508.43 In this large work, Bude showed an in-depth knowl- 
edge of the principal Greek authors, from Homer to Aristotle and from the 
Septuagint to Polybius, also including Galen and Lucian. He quotes these au- 
thors frequently and very precisely, using their works to improve the text and 
the interpretation of Justinian's Digest and Codex. With Budé's Annotationes, we 
have come a long way from the basic grammars and beginner's language tools 
and readings most other Greek students in France had been using. The De Asse 
et partibus eius followed in 1515; this was an encyclopaedic work concentrating 
on ancient economic history.^* Bude elevated the treatment of Greek sources 
to a remarkably higher level of scholarly sophistication; from 1520 onwards, he 
also printed proper Greek epistles.45 Moreover, his links with the king's court 
and with the educated elite eventually made him Francois Tissard's successor 
in advocating and promoting not only humanist studies in France, but also 
French national pride in intellectual achievement. 


41 FH:11,275-367. 

42 FH:11,275-76; Boulhol (2014: 191-95). 
43 Budé (1966c). 

44 Budé (1966b). 

45 Budé (1966a). 
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After Aleandro left France, the problem of ensuring high-quality teaching 
in Greek and Hebrew in Paris on the model of other European institutions, 
such as Louvain and Alcalá, became urgent. Several attempts were made to 
attract highly qualified Hellenists. Erasmus was invited in 1517, but in vain; 
Budé, in the meantime, had no time left for proper teaching. Janus Lascaris 
chose to stay in Italy, where he had created the Collegium Graecum in Rome in 
1516, together with Marcus Musurus (c.1470-1517), and later also tried to open 
a similar college in Milan, albeit without success. Due to this lack of high- 
level teaching, some students decided to leave Paris and go to the Collegium 
in Rome, including Lazare de Baif (1496—1547), Jean de La Forest (d. 1537), and 
Christophe de Longueil (c.1488-1522), whom Bude personally recommended 
to Lascaris. 


3 A Battleground 


Greek studies also became implicated in religious battles. As Paris was an 
international centre of theological studies, Martin Luther's (1483-1546) new 
theology was, of course, immediately received there, and it soon had a few 
defenders. If some repressive measures were taken as early as 1519, the Faculty 
of Theology mainly addressed Lutheranism through a censoring decree: the 
Determinatio theologicae Facultatis Parisiensis super doctrina Lutheriana, pub- 
lished on 24 April 1521, just after Luther appeared at the Diet of Worms and 
shortly before the Edict of Worms (25 May) was issued, which banned him 
from the Empire as an outlaw. Before Luther, the conservatives among the 
theologians had already quarrelled with the humanist avant-garde, especially 
after Johannes Reuchlin's controversy with Johannes Pfefferkorn (1469-1523), 
which stimulated the publication of the famous Epistulae obscurorum virorum 
(1515 and 1517), a satire pamphlet mocking theologians. From 1520 to 1533, the 
dean or syndic of the Faculty of Theology was Noél Béda (c.1470-1537), a fierce 
opponent of any theological novelty, who had already contested Erasmus's 
new Latin translation of the Gospel, based on the Greek text, and Lefevre’s 
theories on the “three Maries’, and who was constantly suspicious of human- 
ist culture and its effort to bring renewal through philology in every scholarly 
field, including the interpretation of the Holy Writ.^9 As dean of theology Noël 
Béda had the legal ability to take repressive measures against humanist pro- 
ductions, especially those concerning the Greek language and literature, that 
he associated with Lutheranism. 


46 Sanchi (2014: 236-38). 
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On such grounds, in 1521 the Greek books that Francois Rabelais, still a 
monk, kept in the Fontenay Convent were confiscated, as we know from a letter 
he wrote to Guillaume Bude on 4 March.4 On the Lutheran side, a humanist 
from Artois, Louis de Berquin (b. c.1490), although a nobleman, was condemned 
in 1523 for his Apologia adversus calumniatores Lutheri, a text written 
in Luther's defence. Due to his faith, Berquin was put in jail and was eventu- 
ally burned in 1529, in spite of the protection he received from the king's court, 
where Francis's sister Marguerite (1492-1549), as well as his confessor Guillaume 
Petit (d. 1536) and other high-rank officials, offered support for both Lutherans 
and humanists. In 1524, the printer Simon de Colines (d. 1546) ceased all publi- 
cation of evangelical texts, and the theologian Nicolas Maillard (ca. 1508-1565) 
was compelled to retract the suggestions he made in a lecture that any theo- 
logian should know the “three languages” (Hebrew, Greek, and Latin).48 After 
1505, Valla’s Annotationes in Novum Testamentum were not reprinted in Paris; 
a new edition was realised in Basel only in 1526. The king’s retention in Spain 
for almost a year after the disaster of the Battle of Pavia (24 February 1525) not 
only caused sorrow to the whole nation but also worsened the lives of French 
humanists hit by the Sorbonne’s blows, since the lay Parliament of Paris was 
largely compliant with the reactionary policies of the theologians. 

These harsh conditions did not stop the tides in favour of humanism or in 
favour of Lutheranism, and the demand for Greek lessons and lectures grew 
even stronger. Meanwhile, new achievements strengthened the Parisian hu- 
manist group. Thanks to Jean Grolier (1489/90-1565), a treasurer-general 
of France and a bibliophile financing the Aldine press,*9 a Venetian edition of 
Budé's De Asse et partibus eius was realised in 1522, whereas his letters, both 
in Latin and in Greek, were published in Paris in 1520 and in 1522, fostering 
his celebrity status among European humanists, as well as his career at King 
Francis T's court. 

Moreover, a new generation of Greek-trained French scholars started pro- 
ducing their own editions: in 1521, Jean Chéradame (c.1495-c.1543), a profes- 
sor in Paris who has only recently been rediscovered,°° published a Greek 
grammatical selection, the Grammatica isagogica (printed in Paris by Gilles 
and Jean de Gourmont).?! The dedicatory letter in Greek that opened the 


47 BnF, Nouvelles acquisitions françaises 27237 (the manuscript is available online via either 
<www.gallica.fr> or <www.bnf.fr>). 

48 Sanchi (2014: 239-40). 

49 On Grolier, see Hobson (1999). 

50 FH: 11, 571-680. 

51  FH:1,575-8. 
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Grammatica was only the first of a long series of prefaces he produced to in- 
troduce his editions of various Greek authors, including Aristophanes, Plato, 
Isocrates, Lucian, and Musaeus. In these same years, Pierre Danés (1497-1577) 
and Jacques Toussain (c.1490-1547)—two future lecteurs du roi—started their 
teaching careers as private professors in leading Parisian families. Toussain, 
a close friend of Budé's, had been involved in editorial enterprises ever since 
1513, but he kept a low profile, probably to protect himself, so that the scope of 
his editorial achievements has only been recognised recently? In 1526, back 
from his Italian stay, Lazare de Baif started his antiquarian production with a 
study on Greek and Roman clothing, De re vestiaria liber, which he continued, 
after a productive stay in Venice, with the publication of De vasculis tractatus, 
on Greek and Roman vases (1531), and De re navali (1536), on ancient ship- 
building.°3 Inspired by the study of the Digest, this kind of practical knowledge 
of antiquity was highly appreciated at the time, as is shown by the success of 
Budé's De Asse, which saw six new editions by 1541. 


4 A Starting Point 


The restless decade between 1520 and 1529 ends with a French masterpiece in 
Greek scholarship, again authored by Budé: his Commentarii linguae Graecae. 
Published in September 1529 and composed in the manner of a dictionary, it 
offered the reader a few thousand entries, which together read like a substan- 
tial dissertation covering many aspects, both grammatical and lexicological, 
of Greek prose language.°* Since it was grounded in the careful analysis of a 
hundred of the most important Greek authors, this original work outshone 
the previous lexica and dictionaries and placed French scholarship in Greek 
among the best international standards. In at least three ways this work marked 
a starting point for later generations of Hellenists. First, thanks to its breadth 
and quality, it heralds future French philological achievements. Second, be- 
cause Budé, in a Greek afterword, expressly offered his work to the new gen- 
eration, saying he knew they would do much better than he could and asking 
for understanding for his weaknesses. Third, because Budé's foreword, also in 


52 FH:11, 369-569. 
53 Sanchi (2013). 
54 Sanchi (2006). 
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Greek, directly addressed the king in an attempt to persuade him to fulfil his 
promise to create a royal college for Greek and Hebrew and protect it from the 
hostility of the Sorbonne.55 

Budé's preface to his Commentarii is considered as the key factor that led the 
king to finance, a few months later, in January 1530, two long-awaited chairs 
for Greek and Hebrew: that date is identified as the humble beginnings of the 
Collége de France. Given the expectations, the first lecteurs du roi met immedi- 
ate success and soon grew to a larger number. I have already mentioned Pierre 
Danés and Jacques Toussain in Greek; to them we can add Francois Vatable 
(c.1493-1547) and the Italians Agazio Guidacerio (1477-1542) and Paolo 
Canossa (Paulus Paradisus, d. 1549) in Hebrew, soon joined in 1531 by Oronce 
Fine (1494-1555) in mathematics. The opposition was successful in block- 
ing the creation of a chair in Latin eloquence until 1534.56 Once created, it 
was offered to Barthélémy Latomus (1485-1566), from Luxembourg. In 1538, 
Guillaume Postel (1510-1581) was appointed with a new chair dedicated to the 
"Oriental Tongues" (Arabic and others), which was of great help for the devel- 
opment of studies in mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. In addition to 
these professors, the king appointed some royal printers (imprimeurs du roi): 
Conrad Néobar (d. 1540), Jacques Toussain's nephew, was named Greek printer 
in 1539, and Robert Estienne (1503-1559) followed soon after due to Néobar's 
untimely death (he had been a royal printer for Hebrew and Latin since 1539). 

Even so, humanists were still in danger: at the end of 1533, Noél Béda 
launched a trial against their teaching, which was held in January 1534 and 
charged Danés, Vatable, Guidacerio, and Canossa with making their students 
cast doubt on the Vulgate translation of the Bible. A decisive role in this af- 
fair was played by the future cardinal Jean Du Bellay (1492-1560), which led 
Abel Lefranc to consider him a co-founder of the Collège de France in 1535.5 
This affair was soon followed by another: the Affaire des Placards (18 October 
1534), a religious scandal provoked by an extremist faction of supporters of 
the Swiss Reformation that had tremendous consequences on the Parisian 
balance, forcing the king to confine his support to the Catholic faction of the 
humanist group. Even Guillaume Budé, then 66 years old, felt obliged to react 


55  Budé’s preface was published in Greek, but the king had it read in a French version: BnF, 
MS fr. 25445. 

56 Lefranc (1932: 38). 

57 Lefranc (1932: 38-39). 
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publicly as soon as possible, in order to rescue the respectability of Greek and 
humanist studies. He did so in 1535 by printing his De Transitu Hellenismi ad 
Christianismum, in which he developed the idea that secular literature is good 
for educating the young, while an educated man's old age should ideally be 
dedicated to pious readings only. Moreover, in his dedication to the king he 
offered his thoughts about the religious troubles dividing France, dissociating 
himself from the Lutheran part of the humanist movement. 

Responses to this important policy change made history as they are related 
to the beginnings of Calvinism and of the Jesuits: John Calvin's (1509-1564) 
preface to the king in his Institutio Christianae Religionis (1536), address- 
ing Budé's views, defended the opposite position, of a solidarity among all 
Christians, either educated or not, in the name of the Gospel. In the same pe- 
riod, Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556), who had been a student in Paris since 1528, 
founded the Society of Jesus with his friends in Montmartre in August 1534, 
after having seen in Paris how easily "those who studied Greek tended to be- 
come Lutherans” (qui graecizabant, lutheranizabant).5® 

If the conservative battle against the Reformation was to continue in 
France, the humanist part, as such, would have to keep developing in a par- 
allel but distinct path from that of the reformed intellectuals, like Philip 
Melanchthon (1497-1560), who defended their own vision of the humanities. 
In 1537, Lazare de Baif published a French translation of Sophocles’s Electra 
(Paris: Etienne Roffet), the first Attic tragedy printed, and in his preface he 
introduced the word tragédie in French. In the years 1530-1550, from Rabelais’s 
novels to the seminal manifesto La Deffence et Illustration de la Langue francoyse 
(1549) by the Pléiade poet Joachim Du Bellay (c.1522-1560), Greek language and 
literature were promoted as providing an ideal model for the renewed French 
literature.5? Enthusiasm for Greek was also reflected in the myth of the Greek 
origins of the French, first found in Bude and in Geoffroy Tory (c.1480-1533), 
and further developed in Henri Estienne's famous Traicté de la conformité du 
langage francois avec le grec (1565).®° 


58 Bobadilla (1913: 614-15). 

59  OnRabelais's Greek learning, see, expertly, Menini (2009); Menini (2012); Menini (2013); 
Menini (2015). See also Menini & Pedeflous (2015). 

60 See Sanchi (2006: 11-19) and Boulhol (2014: 232). See also Stenhouse's chapter in this 
volume. 
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5 Conclusion 


In these pages, I have considered how the story of the Greek Renaissance in 
France has been told. The basic materials of this study, such as manuscript 
copies and early printed books, with their main contents, their marginal notes, 
and their dedicatory letters, give us a plethora of information about the circles 
of Greek scholars and students, the subjects that were progressively studied, 
their various cultural interests, their patrons or patrons-to-be, and sometimes 
episodes of their lives. The study of these materials leads to a complex and 
international prosopography, which might be of greater interest to historians 
than philologists but which is essential when it comes to the history of texts 
and their circulation. 

In the case of Paris, we can easily understand how central the religious 
themes were, and how strong the battle between innovators—among them 
scholars and students in Greek—and conservatives was as a result. But this 
long struggle allowed a sort of "third" party to emerge, consisting of the 
partisans of a royal patronage based on a Gallican fidelity to the king, who 
were often trained in law schools or were illustrious representatives of legal 
humanism, and who were willing to separate humanistic interests from 


TABLE 2.1 Greek studies and humanism in Paris (1490-1540) 


1. Before 1490-1510 


Decades Patrons Greeks 

Court, Parliament, Church Humanists, teachers, scribes, 
diplomats 

before 1490 1478-1479 David Chambellan, 1475-1476 Andronikos Kallistos’s stay 
maitre des requêtes de l'hótel du roi, in Paris 
learns Greek from Hermonymus 1476-ca. 1511 Georgius 
1483 Guillaume de Rochefort, Hermonymus teaches basic Greek, 
chancellor copies and sells some 120 Greek mss 
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religious and social matters, even though—or precisely because—a great 
number of students in Greek of the first generation were attracted to Luther's 
messages of radical reform. On the eve of the French Wars of Religion, this 
terrible split ended up with the creation of lecteurs du roi and imprimeurs du 
roi in Paris on the one side, and, on the other, with the development of other 
intellectual poles in Protestant towns like Basel and Geneva, where important 
scholars, such as the Estienne, eventually decided to move. If we consider 
the question from a linguistic point of view, the rise of Greek humanism 
in France also accompanied and fostered the rise of a modern literature in 
French, mainly at the expense of the once-flourishing Neo-Latin respublica 
litteraria. 

Nevertheless, this dramatic situation was the prelude to a splendid period 
of French book printing, philological studies, and intellectual progress in all 
fields, particularly in Greek studies, which came to be regarded as the key to 
authentic knowledge. The lasting achievements of the generations of Greek 
scholars coming to prominence in France after 1540 can testify to this favour- 
able ground and to the way prominent personalities—the most iconic being 
Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614)— succeeded in their demanding scholarly targets 
even through the disasters of a tragic period. 


Italians Frenchmen Europeans 
with knowledge of Greek Printers and humanists Printers and humanists 


1456-1459 Gregorio da 1470 Guillaume Fichet founds Ulrich Gehring and other 
Tiferno teaches Greekin the Sorbonne university press, German printers in Paris 


Paris first prints Gasparino Barzizza's 1477-1478 Johannes 
1476-1477 Filippo Letters, then Latin classics Reuchlin learns Greek from 
Beroaldo Senior'sstayin ^ 1472 Fichet leaves France to Hermonymus in Paris 

Paris, teaches Lucan follow Bessarion in Italy 1486 Josse van Clichtove 
1484 Pico della Mirandola's Robert Gaguin corresponds comes to Paris 

trip to Paris; meets local ^ with humanists, writes and ca. 1495 Wilhelm Kopp, from 
humanists and praises translates from Latin Basel, come to Paris, learns 
discussion methods Greek, will be appointed 

at Sorbonne (modus king's doctor 

Parisiensis) 
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TABLE 2.1 Greek studies and humanism in Paris (1490-1540) (cont.) 
Decades Patrons Greeks 
Court, Parliament, Church Humanists, teachers, scribes, 
diplomats 
14908 1494 French conquest of Naples, 1494-1503 Janus Lascaris's frequent 
several Latin and Greek mss are stays in Paris (links with Milan, Venice 
taken to Paris and Rome); Greek lessons to Budé 
1497 Guy de Rochefort, chancellor 
Jean and Germain de Ganay (the 
former will be chancellor in 1512; 
the latter corresponds in 1494 
with Marsilio Ficino, who sends 
his ps.-Dionysius's translation and 
commentaries on Plato, will be 
bishop of Orléans in 1512) 
1497 King Charles vir asks to 
receive Budé at his court 
15008 1503 Étienne Poncher becomes 1503-1509 Lascaris is French ambas- 


bishop of Paris, travels to Milan 
(where his secretary is the Hellenist 
Aulo Giano Parrasio), sponsors 
humanism at King Louis XII's court 
(will be garde des sceaux in 1511) 
Francois Deloynes, counsellor at the 
Parliament 

Gaillard Ruzé, cousellor at the 
Parliament and canon (chanoine) of 
Notre-Dame 


Pierre de Courthardy, First President 


of the Parliament 


sador in Venice, leaves in Paris to 
Budé a crate full of Greek books 
(Hermonymus makes a copy of 
Lascaris's essential Plato ms. Paris. 
gr. 1807) and sends to Paris mss and 
printed editions of Greek classics 
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Italians 
with knowledge in Greek 


Frenchmen 
Printers and humanists 


69 


Europeans 
Printers and humanists 


1495-1505 architect 
Giovanni Giocondo da 
Verona's stay in Paris, teach- 
es Vitruvius, works on Pliny 
the Younger's Letters 

Italian humanists in Paris: 
Fausto Andrelini, Paolo 
Emilio da Verona, etc. 


1501-1504 Jacopo 
Sannazaro's trip to France 
1505 Budés trip to Italy, 
meets Pietro Crinito in 
Florence, sees Poliziano's 
notes with the Digest's 
graeca, offers Pope Julius 11 
a Plutarch translation 
1508-1514 Girolamo 
Aleandro teaches Greek, 
prepares and sells Greek 
editions; his 1512 Greek 
grammar enjoys European 
success until 1550 


ca. 1491 Guillaume Budé's 
beginnings as a scholar, 1494 
studies Greek with his brother 
Louis 

1492 Jacques Lefèvre d'Étaples's 
beginnings: travels to Italy, then 
teaches Aristotle and (from 
1497) edits Aristotle's books in 
Paris with Josse van Clichtove 
French humanist printers: Jean 
Petit, Guy Marchand, Antoine 
Vérard, etc. 

French humanists: Robert 
Gaguin, Nicolas Bérauld, 
Charles de Bovelles, etc. 

1502 Budé presents to his 
commissioner, Germain de 
Ganay, his Latin version of 
ps.-Plutarch's De placitis 
philosophorum, first 
translation from Greek 

made by a Frenchman 

1504 Henri I Estienne 
(Stephanus) founds his Parisian 
press with Simon de Colines 
1507 first Greek print in Paris: 
Francois Tissard's Liber 
gnomagyricus (at Gilles de 
Gourmont' press) 

French humanists: Jean Salmon 
(“Macrinus”), Guillaume 
Brigonnet 


1494-1499 Erasmus's stay 
in Paris, learns Greek from 
Hermonymus, then leaves to 
London 


1503 Josse Bade, from 
Aasche, founds his 
"Ascensian Press" (Praelum 
Ascensianum) 

1503 Beatus Rhenanus learns 
Greek from Hermonymus 
1505 First edition of Valla's 
Annotationes in Novum 
Testamentum in Paris, by 
Erasmus 

1511 Erasmus's Praise of Folly 
is published in Paris (also in 
Strasbourg and Antwerp) 
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TABLE 2.1 Greek studies and humanism in Paris (1490-1540) (cont.) 

2. 1510-1520 

Decades King's court Italians 
and other patrons 

15108 1515 Francis I is King of France, will protect 1518-1522 Agostino 
humanists from Faculty of Theology's attacks Giustiniani's stay in 
The King's sister, Marguerite, protects humanists Paris, teaches Hebrew 
and French Lutherans and Arabic, the Hellenist 
Guillaume Petit, King's confessor Francois Vatable is one of 
1516-1526 Louis Ruzé, lieutenant au Chátelet, ^ his students 
prevents censorship 
1516 Guillaume Briconnet becomes bishop of 
Meaux, protects Lefévre's evangelical group 

3. 1520-1540 
Political and religious facts 

15208 1521 censorship is established in all the kingdom against Luther, con- 
demned by the University of Paris, March 18th 
French Hellenists are suspected of being Lutheran, especially during 
King Francis's captivity, 1525-1526 
1527 Marguerite becomes Queen of Navarra, welcomes French protestants 
at court 
1529 French nobleman and Hellenist Louis de Berquin is tortured and 
burned in Paris due to his religious choices (16 April) 

1530s 1533 Sorbonne anti-humanist syndic, Noél Béda, loses the trial he launched 
against Royal Professors 
1535 Cardinal Jean du Bellay protects Royal Professors from the 
consequences of the religious scandal Affaire des Placards (1534) 

after 1540 1547 King Francis dies 
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Frenchmen European humanists in Paris 


1512 N. Bérauld teaches in Paris 1514-1516 Christophe de Longueil's (Flanders) 
1510 the Hellenist Germain de Brie is Paris stay, then Rome to attend J. Lascaris's 
secretary of Anne of Brittany Collegium Graecum. 
1513 Budé's student Jacques Toussain ca. 1517-18 Unsuccessful attempts to have 
begins working at Josse Bade's press Erasmus staying in Paris to supervise a Greek and 
Latin college 
(trilingual colleges already exist in Vienna [1501], 
Alcalá [1508], Cambridge [1511], Oxford 
[1515-1516], and Louvain [1517]) 


Humanist scene 


c.1520-1529 Musurus's student Girolamo Fondulo teaches Greek and deals mss. in Paris 
Legal humanist Andrea Alciato's stay in several French universities 

1520 Henri Estienne dies, Robert Estienne, his son (b. 1503), works at stepfather Simon de 
Colines's press 

1521-1526 Étienne Dolet studies in Paris, then travels to Italy 

1523-1524 Francois Rabelais corresponds in Greek with Budé 

1528 Jean Cheradame's edition of Aristophanes with Greek prefaces 

1529 first edition of Budés Commentarii linguae Graecae 

1530 Pierre Danés and Jacques Toussain are the first Royal Greek Professors 

1530-1534 Lazare de Baif is appointed ambassador in Venice 

1539 Toussain's nephew Conrad Néobar and Robert Estienne are appointed Royal Printers 
(Greek, Hebrew, and Latin) 

1544 Robert Estienne is royal printer in Greek 

A new, remarkable generation of Hellenists arises: Jean Dorat, Adrien Turnébe, Denis 
Lambin, Isaac Casaubon, Henri 11 Estienne, etc. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Teaching Greek with Aristophanes in the French 
Renaissance, 1528-1549 


Malika Bastin-Hammou 


The rediscovery of ancient Greek drama, like the reception of Hellenism in 
general, started later in France than in Italy, and was to a large extent the re- 
sult of French dramatists who aspired to create a national literature. Inspired 
by the classicism of the day, these dramatists turned to Greek models to 
achieve this. The reception of Greek drama in Renaissance France is a com- 
plex story all the same, with interesting differences between comedy and trag- 
edy. Although Aristophanes did inspire some theatrical adaptations, such as 
the Néphélococugie written by Pierre Le Loyer (1550-1634) in 1579,! no major 
French author wrote a comedy based on Aristophanes during the French 
Renaissance. This of course sharply contrasts with the ways in which the Greek 
tragedies were taken as a model and example for French plays in this period. 
This is not to say, however, that the comic poet was not read at all. Rather on 
the contrary, his work was discussed in the scholarship and translated into 
French. But, perhaps surprisingly, Aristophanes's place in Renaissance France 
was not so much on stage as it was in the classroom, and his work was mainly 
read by professors and students of the Greek language. 

Many recent studies have dealt with the teaching of Greek in the French 
Renaissance, but they usually do not focus on the role of specific authors in 
education.? One notable exception to this trend is Paul Botley's imporant 
study Learning Greek in Western Europe, which offers much useful information 
about the authors read in the classroom. However, it does not go beyond 1529, 
when French teachers and students began to use Aristophanes. Although stud- 
ies on the reception of ancient drama have known a prolific development over 
the last decades, they tend to focus mainly on the stage reception. A decisive 
impulse to this flourishing branch of reception scholarship has been taken, 
for instance, by the Archive of Performances of Greek and Roman Drama? 


1 Le Loyer (2004). 

2 SeeSanchi's contribution to this volume. 

3 The APGRD is a research project based in the Classics Centre at the University of Oxford. It 
investigates the performance of ancient texts in any medium and any period, from Greek 
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and, as far as Aristophanes is concerned, by the conference on Aristophanes 
in performance, held in 2007, which mapped no less than 1374 documented 
theatrical productions of his plays.* Translation studies have also come across 
Aristophanes, but they usually one-sidedly concentrate on translations into 
the vernacular, neglecting the Latin translations of the comic poet. This is no- 
table in view of the fact that, until as late as the eighteenth century, the Latin 
translations were much more frequent than the translations and adaptations 
into the vernacular, and, as we shall see, frequently served a pedagogical rather 
than purely literary or theatrical purpose. 

This paper will consider twenty years of studying Aristophanes in France 
(1528-1549) through editions published in this period in order to shed light 
on, and expand our understanding of, the various ways in which the comic 
poet was used in French Renaissance culture: from a textbook for beginners 
to a manual of translation and, eventually, textual editing and theatrical per- 
formance. Additionally, I will consider to what extent the pedagogical use of 
Aristophanes co-shaped the invention of French drama at exactly the time 
when the poets of the Pléiade heavily relied on the ancients as models for the 
creation of a national literature. 


1 Aristophanes as a Source of Atticism: Jean Chéradame and the First 
French Edition (1528) 


We can date the beginnings of the teaching of Greek in France to 1478: the 
year when Georgius Hermonymus of Sparta (fl. 1475-1508) arrived in Paris. 
However, Aristophanes does not seem to have been used as a study text in Paris 
before as late as 1528,5 when Gilles de Gourmont (c.1480—c.1535) printed Jean 
Chéradame's (c.1495-c.1543) edition of the nine comedies which had been first 
printed by Aldus Manutius (1449-1515) in Venice in 1498. Chéradame, who 
edited texts for Gilles de Gourmont after Girolamo Aleandro's (1480-1452) 


tragedy to Roman epic, from stage to screen, from antiquity to the present day (<www.apgrd 
.ox.ec.uk>, last accessed in July 2017). 

4 Hall & Wrigley (2007). See especially, for our concern, Matthew Steggle’s contribution 
"Aristophanes in Early Modern England" (pp. 52-65), Edith Hall's Introduction (pp. 1-29), 
and Vassiliki Giannopoulou' bibliographical survey "Aristophanes in Translation before 1920" 
(pp. 309-42). 

5 Botley (2010: go): “He [Aristophanes] does not figure prominently in early teaching in France. 
Aleandro's teaching in Paris is not known to have included Aristophanes, though he did pass 
a request for a copy of the editio princeps to Aldus from Paris in July 1508". 

6 Chéradame (15282). 
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departure in 1513, gave the first French edition of Aristophanes. It would seem 
that this edition was produced for students of Greek, even though his edition 
does not state this purpose and even though there were no public lessons of 
Greek in Paris at that time. 

Gilles de Gourmont is one of the first French printers who tried to print 
Greek and Hebrew and he was the first to publish, in 1507, a complete work 
in Greek printed in France, self-consciously calling himself primus Graecarum 
et Hebraearum litterarum Parrhisiis impressor. The first work printed in Greek 
in France, the Liber gnomagyricus, was the work of the French Hellenist 
Francois Tissard (c.1460—1509), who, having learned Greek in Italy, worked 
hard to establish Greek printing in France as well.” The edition offers a Greek 
alphabet transliterated into Latin, rules of pronouncing Greek, and a selection 
of Greek texts, which had previously been published by Aldus Manutius 
(1495). De Gourmont rapidly printed other Greek texts edited by Tissard: the 
Batrachomyomachia, Hesiod's Works and Days, and Manuel Chrysoloras's 
Erotemata, a learning method in question-and-answer form. All these books 
were meant to help students of Greek to learn the language efficiently. After 
Tissard, Girolamo Aleandro, who taught Greek in Paris, also worked with Gilles 
de Gourmont, editing a dozen of books for students of Greek, among which 
Crastone’s Lexicon Graecolatinum, which had already been published by Aldus 
Manutius in 1497. 

We do not know much about the life of Jean Chéradame, and what we 
know comes mainly from his prolific prefaces, usually written in Greek. Born 
in Normandy, he is known to have taught in the Collége de Lisieux in Paris, 
referring to himself as “professeur et exposeur des trois langues, cest assavoir 
hebrieu, grec et latin”8 Among the books he produced for De Gourmont, there 
are many “learning books’, such as his own grammar book and the grammars 
of Manuel Chrysoloras (c.1350-1415) and Theodore Gaza (d. c.1475), but he 
also published the Greek texts of Aristotle, Demosthenes, Homer, Isocrates, 
Libanius, Lucian, Plato, and Plutarch. These editions are mostly reprints, and 
rather than correcting previous editions, Chéradame seems to have wanted to 
make available as many texts as possible and to contribute to the promoting of 
the study of Greek in France. In 1542, he became one of the lecteurs royaux, but 
not in Greek: his task was to teach "sacred scriptures"? 


7 FH: 11, 215-16. 
8 FH: 11, 571. 
9 FH: 11, 571, 664, 667. 
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FIGURE 3.1 Titlepage of Aprotopavovs Eupaneiwrarou xmpwdiai Evdexa. Aristophanis facetissimi 
comoediae novem (Paris: Gilles de Gourmont, 1528) 
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His edition of Aristophanes is a reprint of the Aldine (1498) and the Juntines 
(1515, 1525) and contains the same nine comedies.!° The front page of the vol- 
ume (Fig. 3.1) is characteristic of De Gourmont. In the middle, one can read, 
in Greek, the name of the poet and the titles of the nine comedies contained 
in the volume, followed by a Latin translation. This is squared by four cases: 
on the top left, the initials of the printer, ^E" for "Egidius" (Gilles) and, on the 
right, “G” for “Gourmont”. At the bottom of the page, there is, on the left, a 
short Greek text and, on the right, a Hebrew one, two languages Gourmont was 
among the first to print in Paris; in between, two winged and crowned deers 
and an “ecu” with the emblem of Paris, a white boat, with Saint Michael above. 

In the book, each individual comedy has its own front page with its title and 
its own colophon, except Clouds and Birds, which only have the word TEAOX. 
This leads to the assumption that each comedy could also be sold separately. 
The individual pieces are also preceded by a dedicatory letter in Greek, which 
is quite rare: from the editions of Aristophanes printed before Chéradame's, 
Marcus Musurus's preface to the Aldine princeps is the only one in Greek, all 
the others being in Latin. After Chéradame, editors of Aristophanes sometimes 
included Greek prefaces into their editions, for example Angelus Caninius 
(1521-1557) in his edition of 1548, and Aemilius Portus (1511-1581) in his post- 
humous edition of 1607, both literally copying Musurus's opening address: toîg 
puéMNow, ed tpdttew. Chéradame, however, diverted from Musurus's example 
by introducing each of the plays with its own Greek preface. Another, and per- 
haps more important, difference with Musurus's preface is that Chéradame's 
prefaces, notwithstanding their length, say almost nothing about Aristophanes 
or the contents of his plays. 

The letter preceding Wealth most explicitly deals with Aristophanes, as it 
serves as a preface both for this particular play and for the entire volume. Its 
addressee is the English diplomat John Clerk (d. 1541). Clerk had been bishop 
of Bath and Wells since 1523, after Wolsey, who protected him, had become 
cardinal. He came to France for a diplomatic mission in 1526 escorting 
Cardinal Wolsey's natural son, Thomas Winter (c.1510—c.1546). In 1528, when 
Chéradame published his edition of Aristophanes, Winter was staying in Paris 
with his tutor Thomas Lupset (c.1495-1530) in order to learn Greek. Lupset 
is mentioned—and praised—in the address to Clerk and in the address to 
Winter, which precede Clouds." 


10 Jean Chéradame seems to ignore, as did the Juntine published in 1525, the separated 
Juntine edition published at the begining of 1515, containing only Lysistrata and 
Thesmophoriazusae. The first complete edition of Aristophanes, containing the eleven 
plays, dates to 1532. 

11 FH:11,628-30 and Taylor (2012: 18-22). 
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In this address to Clerk, Chéradame praises Aristophanes’s poiesis (noinoıc) 
and his eiremena (cipnpéva), i.e. his poetry and his expressions: 


"A&óv por Soxet Oauudlev mv Apıotopdvous moinow, toig te nap’ adtod 
eienuévotc éguévety xal TÀ oux odong TXOATS pEATIOTA Lavedvel, Ov navrwv 
Tomtav Molotov xol xpnoruwrarov vopilw, coig ye BovAopévors quytiv 
Borwtiay dv, Exelvo tò Öveidoc. 


I think that Aristophanes's poetry deserves admiration, that one should 
stick to his expressions and should, if lacking time, learn the best, since 
he is, to my mind, the most pleasant and the most useful of all poets, at 
least for those who do not want to be called “Boeotian porks”. 


Aristophanes is hedistos (Ndıoros) and chresimotatos (ypyoiwwtatos). This is 
nothing new, as the same ideas can be found in Aldus Manutius's and Marcus 
Musurus's prefaces.!2 What is interesting though is that Chéradame sees his 
poetry as a kind of reservoir of expressions: he invites the readers to learn his 
comedies by heart or, at least, to memorise the best expressions (ta beltista: 
tà BeXtiota) which can be found in his texts, and to use them in their own 
Greek writings. Chéradame's advice is clearly not intended for beginners, but 
for those willing not only to read Greek texts, but to write in Greek as well. 

Nothing else, in his long letters, relates to the use of his edition as a learning 
tool. Nor to Aristophanes as a learning aid. The ancient comedian is, however, 
regarded as a moral poet consistent with Christianity. For example, according 
to Chéradame, Wealth is relevant to modern readers because it reminds them 
that having money is not as important as being rich from the inside. In his 
letter preceding Frogs, addressed to the French Hellenist Pierre Danés (1497- 
1577), Chéradame specifically praises Aristophanes's parrhesia in criticising 
the "fake poets": 


[...] &uobooıs momtats moog xapıv poo, xol émtoxotoüctv TH Kadopäv 
avtovs TÒ BéXcte tov, oc xal Sixatws dv Apıotopavng ev TH mápovtt dpdpati 
ENITIUNGELEV. 


[...] uneducated poets who will only speak to please, and provoke trou- 
bles by despising what is the best, whom Aristophanes might be right to 
attack in this comedy. 


12 Manutius (2016). 
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Even Clouds is read as a moral comedy, which, according to Chéradame, 
merely chastises the sophists, overlooking what happens to Socrates in this 
play, and the fact that, because of precisely this comedy, Aristophanes has since 
Plato been considered to be responsible for the death of Socrates. In his at- 
tempts to offer moralising interpretations of the comedies, he even misreads 
them on purpose, as in the letter preceding Acharnians and addressed to 
Jean de Tartas (fl. 1525-1534), who since 1525 headed the Parisian Collége de 
Lisieux, where the three languages were taught and where Chéradame him- 
self had taught in 1521, along with Pierre Danés. Jean de Tartas later became 
the head of the College de Guyenne in Bordeaux.? In Chéradame’s letter, the 
chorus members are presented as enemies of Athens. Chéradame does not 
moralise Wasps and Peace, though: nothing is said about the content of these 
two comedies, which interested him from a didactic point of view. The com- 
edies seem to be, for Chéradame, merely good textbooks to students of the 
Greek language. And Assembly Women does not even have its own letter: the 
one attached to it, and addressed to Guillaume Quinon,!* is identical to the 
one addressed to Raulin Séguier,” preceding Chéradame's edition of Lucian:!6 
it does not even mention the ancient authors by name, but instead praises 
the addressee, especially his generosity towards his learned friends (det dè ov 
bnapyovay ovata piXois amovdatois Svotuyoücı Borfjcoat [...]). Assembly Women 
was potentially troublesome, and this might explain why Chéradame did not 
mention the play or its content in this address, but merely praises Séguier for 
loving philosophy and being generous with scholars, and criticises those who 
are never satisfied with their fortune and want more of it instead of applying 
their mind to spiritual matters. 

Chéradame's discomfort with Aristophanes is perhaps most obvious in 
the letter preceding Knights, dedicated to Jean Viole (d. c1532), who was 
then "conseiller au Parlement de Paris" Here, the editor not only blames 
Aristophanes, who is said to "have lived in the world of the senses and to have 
been unable to raise himself to a superior kind of discovery”.!” In the same 
letter, Chéradame also blames the Greeks in general for their lack of piety and 
for being fond of sophisms and speeches: 


13 Trinquet (1964: 516). 

14 Guillaume Quinon was “commandeur de l'ordre de Jérusalem" from 1525 to 1542. See 
Bietenholz & Deutscher (1985-1987: 111, 126). 

15 Raulin Séguier was a Hellenist and a law-man. See Gerig (1909). 

16 Chéradame (1528b). On this edition, see FH: 11, 626. 

17 — [.] Aprotogdvove, tH aloOyoet uóvy Moavtog xal où Guwcopévov elc peilova ebpeow éavtòv 
&veyxeiy [sic] doövaı. Chéradame alludes to a phrase from Ammonius's commentary on 
Porphyry's Isagoge here (but with aveyxetv instead of &veveyxetv as we find it in the 1891 
edition of Adolf Busse, p. 40, l. 10). See also FH: 11, 634. 
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copıLldvrwv xai Anpodvtwy EMývwv xai tò TOv Aóywv rrANdog EBous ëvexa xal 
tfc npòç NOovnv dxpodaews Aeyóvtwv xai TH amopia Beoceßelag cvvoixodvtwv. 


[...] the Greeks making sophisms and uttering nonsense and multiplying 
words, as usual, and aiming at the pleasure of their auditors, and being 
used to a lack of piety. 


This apparently paradoxical attitude, where Aristophanes can be both praised 
for his parrhesia and blamed for being Greek, might be linked to the reli- 
gious context in which Chéradame produced his editions, and to his aims. 
First, he is not as much interested in the specific content of Aristophanes’s 
comedies—and of Greek classical authors in general—as by what they can 
teach him about the Greek language. So there is no point for him to praise the 
contents of the Greek texts, and he can even openly criticise them. Secondly, 
his apparent hostility towards them might also be explained by his eagerness 
to demonstrate that, even if he was a Hellenist, he distanced himself from the 
Reformation, with which Hellenists were often associated. 

To sum up, as the first appearance of Aristophanes in France, Chéradame's 
edition of 1528 underlines the purity of the poet’s language and invites readers 
to learn his best expressions by heart in order to use them when writing Greek. 
If the plays are moralised, it seems to be in order to avoid religious troubles 
more than to give a well-argued reading of the comedian, whose plays do not 
seem to interest Chéradame for what they say, or what can be learnt from them 
beyond the Greek language. 


2 The lecteurs royaux de grec and Aristophanes (1540) 


The founding of the Collége des lecteurs royaux in 1530 marks a turning point 
in the history of Greek studies in France. Pierre Danés and Jacques Toussain 
(c.1499—1547), the first lecteurs royaux de grec, made use of many Greek au- 
thors in their lessons, along with grammar books. However, Aristophanes does 
not appear in the records of the Collége before 1540, when a decade of craze 
for the comedian starts in Paris.!8 Surprisingly enough, however, students of 
Greek did not use Chéradame’s edition. A new generation of editors and print- 
ers had meanwhile risen during the 1530s. Printers from Germany and the Low 
Countries, specialising in Greek printing, emerged and settled in Paris, and the 


18 Rosenstein (2002: 341). 
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year 1540 saw the publication of no less than two editions of Aristophanes in 
Paris, both probably related to Jacques Toussain and his teaching.!? 

The first one is printed by Conrad Néobar (d. 1540), a young printer born in 
Cologne, who came to Paris around 1535, where he worked as a corrector for 
the printer Chrestien Wechel (1495-1547).2° Notwithstanding his move to Paris, 
Néobar stayed in touch with his country: when printing editions, he mainly 
followed editions printed in Basel and his printing mark (the Greek letter tau 
with two snakes around it) is reminiscent of that of Melanchthon (1497-1560) 
(Fig. 3.2).?! His treatises, aiming at students of Greek, seem to be influenced by 
the same Melanchthon, who in 1528 edited Wealth and Clouds for the classroom. 
Néobar married Émonde Toussain (d. 1548), the niece of Jacques Toussain, and 
became the first royal printer for Greek in 1539. He printed nineteen editions, 
primarily of Greek texts.?? While Chéradame mainly copied Aldine editions, 
Néobar did his best to gather manuscripts and previous editions to produce 
a better Greek text, putting his corrections between brackets. He died in the 
autumn of 1540, just after having completed the edition of three plays of 
Aristophanes, and Robert Estienne (1503-1559) succeeded him to the position 
of royal printer for Greek. 

Néobar's edition contains the three plays of the so-called Byzantine triad, 
i.e. Wealth, Clouds, and Frogs: the three comedies which have been best trans- 
mitted probably because they were used by teachers of Greek in Byzantium.?3 
They seem to have been printed for the lessons of Jacques Toussain at the 
Collége, and may also have been edited by him, though Toussain's name is not 
printed. The copy held by the Bibliothéque nationale de France has no preface, 
no preliminary letter or address, no scholia, commentaries or translation: it 
features only the Greek text, preceded by one or two summaries of the play 
and the list of the characters. 

But what we do have are some annotated copies of students who followed 
Toussain's lessons. These allow us to know the dates and to gain insight, to 
some extent, into the teacher's method and the way Toussain actually used 
Aristophanes in his class. We only have three annotated copies of Néobar's 
edition. The first one, partial, in the Bibliothéque Mazarine in Paris, only 
contains the Clouds.?* Another copy, held in the Bibliothèque nationale de 


19 FH:11,477 and Renouard (1991: 87-88). 

20 Renouard (1991: 82-115). 

21  Bietenholz (1971: 179-200). 

22 Renouard (1991). 

23 Apiotogdvovs IIAoóvoc. Plutus. NepéAat. Nebulae. Barpayoı. Ranae (Paris: Conrad Néobar, 
1540). 

24 Paris, Bibliothèque Mazarine, 14494-4*. 
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A'PIETO$A'NOYX 
XAOYTOEZX. Pivitys. 
NESEAAI. NEBVLAB 
BA'TPAXOIL RAN AE. 


PARISIIS, 


PER CONRADYM NEOBARIVM RE- 
€1 VM IN GR AECIS TYPOGRAPRVM 


M.D.X Le 


FIGURE 3.2 Title page of Néobar's Apiatopdvouc IIAoörog. Plutus. NepéAai. Nebulae. Barpayoı. 
Ranae (Paris: Conrad Néobar, 1540). in-4°. Bibliothéque nationale de France, RES 
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FIGURE 3.3 First page of Apictopavous Modo. Plutus. NegéAat. Nebulae. Barpayoı. Ranae 
(Paris: Conrad Néobar, 1540). in-4°. Bibliothèque nationale de France, RES P-Z- 
2569 (2) 
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France, survives in three different parts, each play being bound in a different 
volume.?5 On this BnF copy, on the front page, one can read Toussain's name, 
probably written by the student owner (Tusanus), as well as interlinear and 
marginal glosses.”° Finally, there is another annotated copy of Néobar's edition 
in Bern, which has been studied by Carlotta Dionisotti.?? On the front page of 
Clouds, this copy also contains the dates when the class started and ended: 
hunc librum interpretari coepit Tusanus 12 die januarij 1540 [41]. 

The same year 1540 saw the publication of a complete edition of 
Aristophanes by Chrestien Wechel. It may well be that after Néobar's death, 
Toussain turned back to Wechel, with whom he had been working before,?? and 
edited the whole volume—though, again, his name is not printed anywhere. 

Toussain was the most influential Hellenist in France from about 1530 until 
his death in 1547 and he played a major role in shaping Greek studies in France. 
Born in a family of farmers close to Troyes, he came to Paris with Guillaume 
Bude (1468-1540), worked for the printer Josse Bade (c.1461-1535), and gave 
private lessons. In 1530 he became, along with Pierre Danés, the first lecteur 
royal de grec, and his lessons were very popular. Among his students were the 
most famous Hellenists of the next generation such as Ramus, Calvin, Loyola, 
Gilles Bourdin, and Jean-Antoine de Baif. Following the method of Tissard and 
Aleandro, he used a very large corpus of authors, along with grammar books 
and lexicological tools. In 1531, Wechel published his edition of the speeches 
of Aeschines and Demosthenes, following mainly the text printed by Thomas 
Anshelm (c.1570—c.1524) and edited by Johannes Reuchlin in Hagenau in 1522. 
In 1535, Wechel also printed the first book of Thucydides. As appears from the 
student notes in the copies of Bern and Paris, Toussain studied it with his stu- 
dents.?9 In 1537, he seems to have chosen to study Galen, in 1538 Herodotus and 
Xenophon.?? In 1540, he studied Plutus and the following year, Clouds.?! 


25 BnF RES. p. Z. 2569-2* [only Wealth]; Yb. 264-2 [only Clouds]; Yb 264 (3) [only Frogs]. 

26 The glosses concern only Wealth and the prologue of Clouds. 

27 Zentralbibliothek Bern, N 44 (4); Dionisotti (1983). 

28  In1530, Wechel published his edition of Theodore Gaza's grammar translated into Latin. 
It was published again, complete or in parts, in 1531, 1535, 1536, 1539, 1540, and 1542. 
Toussain's name does not appear in the first edition, but only in that of 1531, after he 
had become Lecteur royal. From 1543 onwards, Jacques Bogard, who married Emonde 
Toussain after the death of Néobar, published Toussain's editions of Gaza's grammar. 

29  SeeDionisotti (1983: 197 n. 68) and FH: 11, 450. 

30 See FH: 11, 463-64; Letrouit (1999: 50); Reverdin (1984: 60-61). 

31 As Dionisotti has shown from studying the Bern copies, Plutus was read in October 1540 
(1540 octo. post Epictetum), Clouds from 12 January 1541 on (Hunc librum interpretare 
coepit Tusanus 12. Januarii 154041], and Frogs after Apollonius, from the 4 October 1541 to 
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Notwithstanding his importance, Toussain’s name is almost never men- 
tioned in the editions discussed and mentioned so far. Néobar, in another edi- 
tion, mentions the help of a friend and explains that he does not give his name 
to avoid troubles: according to Maillard and Flamand, this friend must be iden- 
tified with Toussain.?? In two editions, however, his name is given: his editions 
of Epictetus and the De mundo, attributed to Aristotle and Philo, where the 
opening of the preliminary letter explicitly states: IdxwBog Tovoavög tots iðioiç 
yadytats ed npdrrei. 

What can be deduced from the students’ notes is that the study of the an- 
cient texts was mainly aimed at learning the language: verbal forms, syntax 
and, in a large part, vocabulary, through the evocation of synonyms and de- 
rived terms. But it also seems that Toussain explained lexical peculiarities of 
the authors under study. More incidentally, Toussain also pointed out parallels 
with other authors, or explained realia. 

The copy of Plutus held by the Bibliothéque nationale de France has a par- 
ticularly striking feature: only the first twenty pages are annotated, up to line 
650, plus the very last page. This means that it has been annotated, and thus 
perhaps only studied, up to the point where Carion tells Chremylus's wife 
about the night they spent in the temple of Asclepius and how they put an end 
to Plutus's blindness. As for Clouds, the notes stop at line 314, when Strepsiades 
asks Socrates about the song the Clouds just sung, and before they enter the 
stage. In these two cases, we might infer, the professor seems to have stopped 
studying the comedy when religious matters were about to become an issue. 
This also suggests that Toussain worked only on parts of the comedies, which 
is entirely consistent with his dominantly linguistic interest in these texts. 
Moreover, in itself, working on selective parts of the text of Aristophanes was 
not unusual, as is nicely shown by Nicolas Clénard's Meditationes, to which we 
will now turn. 


3 The Plutus-Prologue as a Study Text: Clénard’s Meditationes and 
Antesignanus's Praxis (1531-1554) 


In 1530, Nicolas Clénard (1495-1542) published his Institutiones in linguam 
Graecam in Louvain and a year later, his Meditationes Graecanicae in artem 
grammaticam, which offer exercises for students unable to attend class. The 


12 December 1541 (4° post Apollonium, absolutus 12. die Decemb. 1541). See Dionisotti (1983: 
181) and FH: 11, 478. 
32 . FH:11,370, 468-70. 
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FIGURE 3.4 First page of Aristophanes's Plutus in Nicolaus Clenardus's Institutiones ac 
meditationes in Graecam linguam [...] cum scholiis et praxi P. Antesignani 
Rapistagnensis ([Geneva]: Excudebat Ieremias Des Planches [Jeremie des 
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volumes were re-edited, separately or together, many times and became a 
classic.33 Petrus Antesignanus (1525-1561) added his Praxis seu usus praecep- 
torum grammatices to them, printed in Lyon in 1554 and again in Paris in 1557, 
reprinted in many editions of Clénard. The Praxis offers a set of basic Greek 
texts translated into Latin with grammatical notes. The texts come mostly from 
poets— Euripides, Hesiod, Homer, Theocritus, Pindar, and Aristophanes—and 
there are only a few lines of each. As concerns Aristophanes, only the first 44 
lines of Plutus were included in the textbook. At least in France, this grammar 
was used up to the eighteenth century. 

The educational use of the beginning of Plutus as a study text may shed new 
light on a vexed question in the reception history of Aristophanes in France. 
This concerns the French translation of the prologue of Plutus, around 1549, 
which has often been attributed to Pierre de Ronsard (1524-1585). It is the 
earliest French translation of Aristophanes, and many specialists of Ronsard 
regard it as part of a complete translation made by the famous poet, now lost. 
The only evidence for Ronsard's authorship is what his biographer, Claude 
Binet (d. 1599/1600), wrote in his Vie de Pierre de Ronsard (1586). According to 
him, the poet translated the entire play while being a student of Jean Dorat 
(1508-1588); he also argued that this translation was staged at the Collège de 
Cocqueret, in Paris.34 

It is not our purpose here to decide whether or not Ronsard translated the 
275 lines into French. However, in itself, it is by no means surprising that 
the translator, whoever it was, translated only the prologue. Leonardo Bruni 
(1370-1444) had previously also translated only the beginning of the text, and 
we can infer that the students of Jacques Toussain did so too, as well as the 
readers of Clenard’s and Antesignanus’s grammar.?? They did so in order to 
learn Greek by translating it. Even if we assume that the translation was staged, 
it is very well possible that only the prologue was staged. As a matter of fact, it 
was quite usual for college students to stage only part of a play by way of ex- 
ercise. My hypothesis would be that this was also the case with the famous 
prologue of Plutus. 


33 Hummel (2007: 254); Bakelants & Hoven (1981: 19). 

34 Binet (1910: 13): "Ce fut ce qui l'incita à tourner en Francois le Plutus d'Aristophane, et le 
faire représenter en public au collége de Cocqueret, qui fut la premiére comédie Francoise 
jouée en France’. 

35 Fora detailed discussion of this question, see Bastin-Hammou (2015). 
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4 Practising Translation: Cabedio's Verse Translation of Plutus (1547) 


Another testimony to the use of Plutus as a study text for practicing translation 
in France is the Latin verse translation which Miguel Cabedio de Vasconcellos 
(1525-1577) produced in 1547 and which was published by Michel de Vascosan 
(c.1500—1576).36 Cabedio was only twenty-two at that time, and a law student. 
In his autobiography, he recalls his love for Greek authors and the many 
translations into Latin he made, without publishing them, apart from one, 
that of Plutus.3” Cabedio became a famous lawyer, wrote Latin verses, but he 
is not known to have produced other scholarly work in the form of editions or 
translations beyond his Plutus version. 

In his dedicatory epistle to his uncle, Cabedio presents his translation 
as a holiday pastime. This recalls what Aldus Manutius said of Aristophanes 
in the preface of the editio princeps: according to him, reading Aristophanes 
was an excellent means of taking rest from reading the more serious authors.?® 
Along the same lines, Cabedio almost apologises to his readers for having 
indulged into this pleasant exercise, which allowed him to take some rest 
from his studies. He calls his rendering a lucubratiuncula, using a diminutive 
familiar to humanists speaking about their own work: 


Converti, Domine, per eos dies quibus paucis, iuris studia, more maiorum, 
intermitti solent, unam de Aristophanis Comoediis in Latinum sermo- 
nem, Plutum, quam inter caeteras eius authoris in primis tibi probari 
intellexeram. Eam igitur qualem qualem lucubratiunculam mihi perire 
cum nollem, tibi dicatam emisi, ratus opellae nihili, plurimum momenti 
nomen tuum facturum. 


Master, during the few days when the study of law was interrupted, as 
the ancients used to do, I translated into Latin one of Aristophanes's 
comedies, the Plutus, which I understood you liked the most among this 
author's comedies. And, as I did not want such a small work to perish 
with me, I sent it and I dedicated it to you, having in mind that such a 
small work would become, with your name on it, a major event. 


36  Cabedio (1547). 
37. Cabedio (1608: 509-17). 
38 Musurus(1498). 
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5 Plutus as Self-Teaching Aid: Girard's Latin Translation (1549) 


Two years after Cabedio published his Latin translation of the entire Plutus, 
another Latin translation was published in Paris. It is one of the most inter- 
esting documents concerning the teaching of Greek with Aristophanes in the 
French Renaissance. It is not only interesting because it was not the work of a 
Parisian, something noteworthy in itself. The translator, Charles Girard, who is 
almost entirely unknown, was professor of Greek at the University of Bourges, 
probably from 1543 to at least 1559.39 We do not have any other edition, nor any 
translation of Greek texts of his hand, and the few things we do know about him 
can be inferred from the documents concerning his more famous successor 
at Bourges, Jacques Amyot (1513-1593). More importantly, however, Girard's 
translation is very much unlike any translation of Aristophanes published 
in France before: it was conceived in such a way as to give the beginner all 
the tools he needed to learn Greek through reading Aristophanes's Plutus 
independently and without the help of a professor.*? Unlike other translations, 
the Latin translation was not in verse but in prose. Moreover, it was not intend- 
ed to be read at once in its entirety, as would normally be the case with a liter- 
ary translation in verse. Rather, it was produced in such a way as to facilitate 
the understanding of the Greek text step by step, word for word, line by line: 
Girard gives a few lines of the Greek text, followed by a Latin translation, and 
then he adds comments to the translated lines before moving on to the next 
portion of the Greek text. 

Girard's comments are by far the most interesting part of this work. They 
are mainly concerned with morphology, syntax, and realia. His method is very 
consistent: he first translates the word or the phrase ad verbum, he then of- 
fers a grammatical explanation of the phrase and adds a simpler synonymous 
expression, before drawing parallels with other similar expressions in Plutus, 
and, eventually, in other authors. Sometimes he ends up formulating a general 
rule or developing a stylistic analysis. 

For example, in Plutus line 3 one can read the phrase Aé&oc toyn. Girard 
comments by first translating ad verbum (Fig. 3.5): 


ad verbum sonant, dicens fuerit: periphrasis est pro Aé£y, dixerit. Est tuyy 
indefinitum, subjunctivi, quod dat tuyyévw verbum anorme. 


39  Cioranescu (1941: 39-40) and Sturel (1907: 45 n. 2). 
40 Girard (1549: 9). 
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FIGURE 3.5 First page of Aristophanes's Plutus in [Charles Girard, | Aristophanis Poetae 
Comici Plutus (Paris: Mathurin Dupuys, 1549). 
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if one translates ad verbum, one gets dicens fuerit, which is a periphrasis 
of én, that is dixerit. toy is a subjunctive, aorist, of the irregular verb 
TUYXÓvO. 


But in his translation, Girard translates the phrase Aé£ag toy with loquatur. 
Thus, his commentary aimed at illuminating the Greek text as well as explain- 
ing the definitive translation, by first, translating ad verbum into Latin, second, 
explaining the Greek form, and third, giving a simpler Greek form. In some 
other cases, when applicable, Girard additionally formulates a general rule, as 
he does for explaining the form xexmpévos: 


Scitum hoc satis, passivas voces Atticis subinde active usurpari.*! 

Itis well known that the passive voice was often used as an active in Attic. 
Sometimes though, the grammar lesson turns into a stylistic analysis, as we 
can observe in his commentary of line 5, about the use of the article tv before 


KOKOV: 


Articuli ea est natura, ut de rebus certis, et de quibus facta prius mentio 
fuerit, dicatur. 


The nature of the article is to be employed about things known or which 
have been mentioned before. 


The rule is then used to explain the line: 


Cum generaliter, et sub incerto de malis et incommodis agatur quae 
servis contingunt a dominis, merito t&v hic abundarit. 


As general matters are here dealt with, and with no certitude about the 
type of bad things that happen to slaves because of their masters, it is 
justified to use «àv in this context. 


Then Girard refers to a similar use in the same text, in the third line, and para- 
phrases the lines, while underlining their comic dimension: 


41 Girard (1549:10). 
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Hoc ait: Quemadmodum dominus meus demens caecum sequitur 
deridicule, ita et me servum insano quodam modo caecum sequi oportet, 
et cum ridiculo domino me simul deridendum omnibus propinare. 


It means: just as my foolish master stupidly follows a blind man, I myself, 
too, being his slave, have to follow a blind man foolishly, and with my 
ridiculous master I make everybody laugh. 


What we have here is not a translation but an interpretation of the text, which 
highlights its comic dimension by emphasising the duo master and slave and 
the topos of the cunning slave faced with a stupid master. Among the many 
scholia to this passage, Girard chose to keep this one. Even more striking here 
is the fact that the terms deridicule, ridiculo, deridendum, used by Girard, do 
not render any specific Greek words in the original text, nor do they come from 
the scholia, like many of Girard's notes; they are rather meant to amplify the 
text's comic dimension. Starting with explaining a rule of grammar, Girard thus 
gradually moves towards a dramatic and literary interpretation of the passage. 
In this way, we move away from teaching Greek with Aristophanes to teaching 
and explaining his comedy. 

In a few cases of detailed grammatical exegesis, Girard is actually led to 
question the authority of the established text; in these cases, commenting 
the text spills over in correcting it. A good case in point is his discussion of the 
genitive apokrinomenou (Anoxpıvou£vov) in line 17: 


Undenam hic genitivus? Respicit ne dv8pwnov tupAod? Hoc non patitur 
orationis ductus et sensus: potius ad Chremylum refert. At cum dictum 
sit: obtos 8 dxoXovOst udiue npooßıdleran, syntaxis exigit, ut droxptvópevoc 
dicatur. 


Where does this genitive come from? Is it linked to àv0pco ou TuYA 00? This 
is, however, against the meaning: it has rather to be linked to Chremylus. 
But as it has been said: oötog d'axodovdeî xäue npooßıdlerau, the syntax 
demands us to read &rtoxpıvönevoc. 


Here, Girard's grammatical explanation of the text becomes textual criticism; 
the commentator did not refrain from considering correcting the ancient text 
ope ingenii when he thought this was necessary. Interestingly, since Ludolf 
Küster's (1670-1716) edition of Aristophanes (1710), all the editions today 
read apokrinomenos (Anoxpıvönevos), a reading which is confirmed by the 
authoritative Ravennas manuscript. Although Küster knew Girard's work, and 
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included his commentaries in his edition, he attributed the emendation of 
&roxptvouévov to Richard Bentley (1662—1742)—and the modern editions follow 
him in this.42 In any case, in some passages, Girard’s work thus exemplifies the 
close link that typically existed in early modern scholarship between teaching, 
translating, and editing Greek texts. 


6 Concluding Remarks 


Despite his popularity in the sixteenth century, in seventeenth-century France, 
Aristophanes completely disappeared from the curricula.^? As a matter of fact, 
he became an anti-model for the French dramatists—apart from one single 
example, that of Racine. After a century of glory as a study text, his comedies 
fell into the purgatory, from where they would not re-emerge until the end of 
the nineteenth century.^^ Notwithstanding his later negligence, Aristophanes's 
uses during the first stages of Greek learning in France had been multifarious, 
as is evidenced by the variety of surviving editions. His comedies were used to 
learn Attic phrases, to learn Greek grammar, but also to practice translation, to 
question the established text and, at some point, to learn the specific features of 
Greek comedy—for example, by discussing the master-and-slave duo or other 
typical comic effects. But his comedies were seldom staged and, when they 
were, it was for pedagogical rather than literary or recreational purposes. While 
Greek drama thoroughly influenced French dramatists in the seventeenth 
century, the comedian Aristophanes had to wait until the nineteenth century 
to become a star of the French stage. 


42 Küster (1710: 319). On this emendation, Bentley wrote a letter to Küster, without mention- 
ing Girard, which is included in Küster's edition. In it, Bentley states: illud potius dixero, 
sententiam ipsam clamitare, sic esse corrigendum: xai taùt’ àmoxptvóuevog &c. Chremylus sc. 
Carioni. Patet ex vers. 19 et 24 Chremylum a servo interrogatum nihil respondisse: hoc ille 
indignatur. Plutum vero nondum fuisse interrogatum versus 60 ostendit, et 52. 

43 While Erasmus, in his De ratione studii (1512), recommended Aristophanes for the 
teaching of Greek, the comic poet is absent from the Jesuits' Ratio studiorum (1599) (see 
Ratio studiorum 1997 for a modern edition and translation with commentary), Jouvancy's 
De docendi (1691) (for a translation, see Jouvancy 1892), Arnauld's Réglement des études, 
the Oratorians' Ratio studiorum (1645), Rollin's Traité des études (1726) (Rollin 1863 for 
a modern edition) as well as Rolland d'Erceville's Recueil (1762) (see Rolland d'Erceville 
1783). See Grell (1995: 8-9). 

44 The French Hellenist Paul Mazon, when he was a young teacher, published, to the benefit 
of his highschool pupils, his Extraits d'Aristophane (1902). This collection was augmented 
after the discovery of Menander's Dyscolus and was reissues as Extraits d'Aristophane et de 
Ménandre (1908). As such, it was reprinted several times until 1984. 
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This paper thus demonstrated the importance of Aristophanes in the 
teaching of Greek during the French Renaissance and also showed something 
of the various ways in which the comic poet was used by professors and 
students. Further study of editions of Aristophanes and their pedagogical uses 
is needed to understand the extent of their influence on the work of French 
dramatists. As is well known, the debate over the use of ancient literature did 
not end in the sixteenth century, but culminated with the Querelle des anciens 
et des modernes. In this chapter, we have only looked at the beginning of a 
pedagogical tradition in France which can be traced from then onwards, up to 
our own time.*5 


45 X Thediscussionis still relevant, as recent pedagogical decisions concerning the teaching of 
Greek in France have shown. 
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CHAPTER 4 


A Professor at Work: Hadrianus Amerotius 
(c.1495-1560) and the Study of Greek in Sixteenth- 
Century Louvain 


Raf Van Rooy 


Est in eodem collegio Adrianus Suesionius, praeter exactam utriusque lit- 
teraturae peritiam, et philosophiae gnarus et iuris Caesarei non ignarus, 
moribus mire candidis.! 


ERASMUS IN DE VOCHT 1951-1955: IV, 257 D. 1 


In due time, [Amerotius's] nomination as Greek professor became an 
accomplished fact, and the Trilingue thus secured the collaboration of 
one of the best Hellenists, and one of the most devoted pedagogues of 
the sixteenth century. 


DE VOCHT 1951-1955: IV, 253 


Few sixteenth-century Hellenists can boast of such words of praise by such 
eminent scholars as Desiderius Erasmus (1466/1467/1469-1536) and Henry De 
Vocht (1878-1962). Yet even fewer Hellenists have been denied the scholarly 
attention they deserve. Erasmus's and De Vocht's words stand in striking 
contrast with the relative lack of interest in Amerotius's life and work? 
Because of the considerable amount of research that still needs to be done— 
for instance, a thorough study of his Greek grammar is still lacking? I can 
only offer a partial antidote to this deplorable neglect here. I aim to provide 
a brief updated account of his life and work, first and foremost as a Hellenist 


1 “In the same college [the Lily in Louvain], there is Adrien of Soissons, who, apart from his 
accurate skill in both literatures, is both an expert of philosophy and not inexperienced in 
imperial law [and he has] marvellously impeccable manners" (my translation). 

2 The most important modern studies (all partial) are, in chronological order, Néve (1856: 207- 
10); De Vocht (1951-1955: I, 272; II, 194-95, 223; III, 294, 578; IV, 221, 245-47, 252-68, 300, 311, 
352, 369, 378—79, 426, 438, 444); Hoven (1970: 11214); Antony (1984: 50-53); Hoven (1985:1-19); 
Hummel (1999); Swiggers (2000); King (2001: 147—51); Botley (2010: 47-48); Swiggers & Van 
Rooy (2015); and some of my notes in Papy (2017). See also Van Rooy & Van Hal (2018: passim). 

3 Inspite of Botley (2010: 47-48). 
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and teacher of Greek, without, however, neglecting his other didactic, clerical, 
and legal services. To achieve this in as surveyable a manner as possible, I start 
with a concise biographic account, followed by a more extensive discussion 
of Amerotius's Greek studies and teaching, and its embedment in his overall 
profile as a humanist scholar. I conclude by raising questions about the study 
of Greek by scholars such as Amerotius, with specific attention to early 
modern conceptions of “the Greek language" and its position in Renaissance 
scholarship, which I believe are particularly promising avenues for further 
research. 

Before moving on to Amerotius's life and work, it is worthwhile to linger 
here briefly on Greek studies in the Low Countries before his arrival in Louvain 
in late 1513 in order to gain deeper insight into his importance and contribu- 
tion. In the fifteenth century, few Greek was taught in the Low Countries, a 
major exception being the German humanist Alexander Hegius's (1439/1440- 
1498) tutoring. Hegius had learned Greek from the Groningen humanist Rudolf 
Agricola (1443/1444-1485), who had learned Greek in Ferrara,^ and would sub- 
sequently teach the basics of the language for about 15 years (1483-1498) at the 
Deventer Latin school, of which he was rector. One of Hegius's first students 
there was Desiderius Erasmus.? However, for the large-scale study of Greek in 
the Low Countries, we have to wait until the early sixteenth century. Louvain 
was a particularly important intellectual centre in this context. At first, only 
occasional (non-permanent) and private lessons without any real impact took 
place there. For instance, around 1500, two Greek noblemen were procuring 
some basically fruitless teaching in that city. It was only with the arrival of 
Amerotius from Paris that in Louvain—and by extension in large parts of the 
Low Countries—Greek came to be seriously studied in the typical Renaissance 
spirit.5 Indeed, his private lessons, combining expertise with clarity, were a 
hugely important channel through which students in the Low Countries (es- 
pecially the southern part) acquired knowledge of Greek before the Collegium 
Trilingue's (est. 1517) public lessons. 


4 lJsewijn (1988). 

5 See Bedaux (1998: 15-71) for an extensive biography of Hegius. Hegius is also the author of 
a poem on the utility of learning Greek (in which the imperative discito Graece occurs as a 
refrain), immensely popular during the Renaissance. 

6 De Vocht (1951-1955: I, 271-73). 
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1 Hadrianus Amerotius of Soissons (c.1495-1560): a Versatile Scholar? 


Amerotius was born in (or near) Soissons (nowadays northern France) 
somewhere in the 1490s—his precise year of birth remains unknown. His father 
was a Flemish migrant called Jacques Guennevelle (or Quennevelle), also called 
“Amerot laboureur”, and his mother, Ysabeau Docosse, was a native of Mollins, 
near Soissons. His family was poor, which forced him to make a living of his 
own early on. In 1512-1513, Amerotius was in Paris, studying Greek with the 
Italian humanist Girolamo Aleandro (1480-1542), with whom he correspond- 
ed later in his life. In November 1513, as a pauperculus iuvenis ("poor young- 
ster"), Amerotius matriculated at the University of Louvain, being enrolled as 
Adrianus de Suetione ("Adrien of Soissons"). He entered the College of the Lily, 
one of the four pedagogies of the university's arts faculty, where he soon start- 
ed to teach Greek to his fellow-students, probably as early as 1514. His teaching 
activity was pioneering for Louvain: Amerotius was the first to give quasi- 
permanent private lessons in that language. In 1516, Amerotius promoted to 
the degree of Master of Arts and was his year's primus. Yet he stayed at the Lily, 
combining his private teaching with a law study; he soon obtained the degree 
of Licentiate in this subject. 

By June 1522, Amerotius was a priest as well as a professor of philosophy, 
teaching Aristotle's Physica. Also around this time, his friend Paschasius 
Berselius (c.1480-1535) gave him an astrolabe (an astronomic device used to de- 
termine the positions of celestial bodies), perhaps as a present to congratulate 
him with his appointment. This seems all the more likely since, in his Physica, 
Aristotle touches on issues of astronomy; this would make Berselius's gift to 
Amerotius very appropriate indeed. We do not know how long Amerotius held 
his teaching position, but it is certain that, before long, he also became the pre- 
ceptor of the sons (and some other relatives) of Nicolas Perrenot de Granvelle 
(1486-1550), the secretary of Charles v (1500-1558). This task preoccupied him 
for a large part of his life and only ended around 1550.? Thanks to the (incom- 
plete) preservation of the correspondence between Amerotius and Antoine 
Perrenot de Granvelle (1517-1586), Nicolas's son, we are best informed about 


7 This overview is mainly based on De Vocht (1951-1955: I, 272-74; IV, 252-65); Antony (1984: 
50—53); Hoven (1985: 1-6); and new data which have emerged from my own examination of 
Amerotius's unedited correspondence with Antoine Perrenot. See Appendix B for a first edi- 
tion of one of these letters, which offers us a unique window on Amerotius's varied pedagogi- 
cal programme. 

8 Theastrolabe bears the inscription: Hadriano Amerotio Berselius me dono dedit. 1522. See King 
(2001: 141-42). 

9 Antony (1984: 53). 
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this aspect of Amerotius's life. In his capacity of preceptor, he was in contact 
with many leading humanists and noblemen. In the years 1529-1531, for in- 
stance, he travelled with the renowned Antwerp humanist Joachim Fortius 
Ringelbergius (c.1499-c.1531/1536) to Paris and Orléans (and maybe also to 
Bourges). Ringelbergius praised Amerotius as a vir utriusque linguae peritissi- 
mus ("a man very skilled in both languages").!? Yet it is probable that Amerotius 
also knew Hebrew: in June 1537, Antoine Perrenot addressed him as “Master 
Hadrianus Amerotius, teacher, very skilled in the three languages and mas- 
ter of both laws”, which very probably refers to the three “sacred languages”! 
After his travels (in the years 1532-1533), Amerotius acted as a lawyer for the 
Brederode family at the decease of Charlotte de Brederode.!? Around the same 
time, Amerotius seems to have set up a boarding-house in Louvain, where he 
accommodated and educated his pupils in preparation for university, both 
members of the Granvelle family and other students.? He was the private 
teacher of Antoine, Thomas (1521-1571), Jérôme (1524-1554), Charles (1531- 
1567), and Frédéric (1536-1602) Perrenot. He also taught their first cousins 
Charles and Pierre Bordey.!* In 1534, he corresponded from Louvain with 
Nicolaus Olahus (1493-1568), the secretary of Mary of Hungary (1505-1558), 
residing in Brussels. 

For the years 1535-1542, we only have a few snippets of information. 
Amerotius probably continued his boarding-house activities and is said to 
have given a series of sermons for a period of two years. Recently rediscovered 
letters reveal that Amerotius also travelled during this period. Between early 
1536 and late 1537, he was in Dole in the County of Burgundy, accompanying 
Granvelle's brother Jéróme and another relative of his, who probably studied at 
the local university and no doubt visited Jéróme and Antoine's uncle Johannes 
Mauricius, senator in the city.!> He may also have supervised the studies of 
Maximilien Morillon (1517-1586), a close friend of Antoine Perrenot who 


10 See Ringelbergius (1531: 616) and Hoven (1985: 2). His Dutch name is Joachim Sterck van 
Ringelbergh. 

11  Inthe original Latin letter (written in Padua), the address reads: A[ntonius] P[errenotus | 
trium linguarum peritissimo et utriusque iuris licentiato D[omi]no Adriano Amerotio 
praeceptori. See BPR, MS 11/2798, fol. 54". 

12  Hewasthe executor of her will and had the "full power" to act in the best interests of the 
family when several heirs started to take legal steps (De Vocht 1951-1955: 1v, 258). 

13 De Vocht (1951-1955: IV, 258). 

14  Anumber of these pupils are mentioned in the letter edited in Appendix B. For Pierre 
Bordey, see Castan (1888: 21-30). 

15 BPR, MS 11/2298, fol. 6 and MS 11/2794, fol. 42". 
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had studied law in Louvain, but finished his studies in Dole in 1538.6 Around 
1539/1540, Amerotius was in Louvain again, inciting Gerardus Mercator (1512— 
1594) to publish a new globe.” In the years 1542-1545, he was teaching Greek at 
the College of the Castle (or Fortress), which was, like the Lily, an arts college 
of the University of Louvain. The establishment of such language courses 
in the arts colleges was no doubt inspired by the example of the Collegium 
Trilingue. This institute for advanced studies in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew had 
been founded in 1517 under the will of Hieronymus van Busleyden (c.1470-1517) 
and by the efforts of, among others, Erasmus, its "spiritual founder"? 

In 1543, Amerotius was involved in a trial with Jan Heems of Armentiéres 
(d. 1560), the regent of the College of the Lily and his arch enemy (“mon perpe- 
tuel adversaire"), over clerical privileges.!? In September 1545, he had to substi- 
tute the professor of Greek at the Trilingue, Rutgerus Rescius (c.1495-1545), 
who was seriously ill and passed away on 2 October. Amerotius succeeded him 
and thus became the second professor of Greek at the Collegium Trilingue. 
His eventual appointment, however, took some time, because the approval of 
the last living executor of Busleyden's will was required. Amerotius's inaugu- 
ral oration as an interim professor is extant, a unique document showing a 
humble scholar who wanted to give the board of the Trilingue the freedom to 
choose whomever they wanted as Rescius's successor.?? He did so by reading 
a brief text during this period of transition: Menelaus's Declamatio on Helena 
(= Declamationes 3) by Libanius the Sophist. 

In June 1546, there was a rumour in Louvain that Amerotius was about to 
enter the Franciscan Order, which Charles Perrenot denied in a letter to his 
brother Antoine.?! In January 1548, Amerotius wrote to his (former) pupil, 
Antoine, to report about the progress made by Antoine's brothers and other 
relatives, and about other services to the Granvelle family (see Appendix B 
for an edition and translation of this letter). He seems to allude to his Greek 
courses at the Trilingue in this letter, which he mentions together with Petrus 
Nannius's (1496/1500—1557) Latin courses (see Appendix B n. 63). In 1550, the 
year of Nicolas Perrenot's death, there came an end to Amerotius's employ- 
ment as teacher of the Granvelle family. At the same time, he asked Antoine 


16 See Poullet's first note with Morillon's letter to Granvelle in Granvelle (1877-1896: 1, 12); 
Piot (1899). 

17 BPR, MS 11/2298, fol. 306". 

18 On the Collegium Trilingue, see most recently Papy (2018). 

19  BPR,MS 11/2317, fol. 188". For Heems, see Guenther (1995). 

20 See Van den Gheyn (1909) for the editio princeps. Van Rooy (2017a) offers a corrected 
edition with Dutch translation. 

21 BPR, MS 7912/92 (pace Antony 1984: 52-53). 
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to give him either a position at the college of Besancon, a city he might have 
visited in the late 1530s, or a parish in Armentiéres in northern France.?? He 
was probably also travelling again in 1550 (perhaps to northern France?); in 
October of that year, Theodor(ic)us Langius (d. 1578), who later succeeded 
Amerotius as professor of Greek in 1560, took over his lessons at the Trilingue. 
In September 1557, Amerotius is mentioned as the patron of Suffridus Petri 
(1527-1597), the later secretary and librarian of Antoine Perrenot, when he was 
cardinal.23 In December 1559, he wrote his will, which he changed at various 
occasions during that same month. He died on 14 January 1560 and was buried at 
St Gertrude's Abbey Church in Louvain. Part of his property went to his family, 
another part was intended to be used for theological scholarships in a college 
to be founded, and yet another part was destined for the recently established 
College of Ghent, a grammar school in Louvain. Due to circumstances (i.e., 
unresolved debts owed to Amerotius and objections of Amerotius's relatives), 
his plan for a college never materialised, although part of his fortune was 
used for scholarships in two other Louvain colleges. All means of Amerotius's 
foundation were, however, lost in the chaos of the 1580s. 


2 Amerotius as a Teacher and Hellenist 


Letus now look at Amerotius's colourful teaching career. He taught philosophy, 
Latin,24 (Catholic) theology?5 law, and even Flemish. I will not have the 
opportunity to discuss all these aspects of Amerotius's teaching career here, 
butIdo want to point out the remarkable fact that he taught Flemish as a kind 
of extra-curricular course to foreign pupils lodging with him and specifically 
to Charles Perrenot de Granvelle, one of the sons of the imperial secretary 
Nicolas. In a 1548 letter to Charles's brother, Antoine, Amerotius explained how 
he had been teaching Flemish in his boarding-house: 


As to Flemish, I have prescribed that we read, master Jean, I and the 
children, every day after dinner and after supper, histories in Flemish, 
and I will arrange in this manner that they will know the language. There 
is absolutely no hope at all to make them learn it by talking with the 
domestic servants, as they do not want to make use of it, even though 


22 Antony (1984: 52-53). 

23 _ DeVocht (1951-1955: IV, 267; IV, 355). 

24 BPR, MS 11/2317, fol. 187. See also Isaac (1586: 1") and De Vocht (1951-1955: IV, 300). 
25 See De Vocht (1951-1955: IV, 300). 
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they understand it well. And recently, on New Year's Day, the protonotary 
said, in the presence of Viron, that he did not at all like the country and 
that, if he would be out of it, he would never again return. Thus, he 
indicated that since he did not at all want to stay in the land, he had but 
little use for the language. Never had I heard such things from him. And 
the abovementioned lord Viron and I, we reminded him of his duties and 
we brought him back to his best senses. Milord and you can understand 
by this that it is rather difficult for a hunter to catch the hare when the 
dog does not want to run. And to remedy it, I will catch the hare myself 
and I will tie him up by his foot and I will make him understand, by means 
of the histories we read and translate every day, what is said in Flemish, 
and only a small quarter of an hour every time, so that we do not at all 
interrupt the other studies too much.”6 


This amusing anecdote reveals that renowned teachers and humanists such 
as Amerotius were also appealed to by their patrons when more practical 
linguistic competences needed to be acquired; in this case, the main goal was to 
overcome problems caused by language barriers, undesirable for someone like 
Charles who was destined for a political-clerical career in Flemish-speaking 
territory.2” Be that as it may, Amerotius is most renowned for his teaching of 
the ancient Greek language and literature. 

Amerotius taught Greek more or less continuously for about 45 years (1514- 
1560), but unfortunately, we have little information about large parts of this 
period. In any case, itis certain that he taught Greek at the Pedagogy of the Lily 
in the years 1514-1521, at the Pedagogy of the Castle in the years 1542-1545, and 
at the Collegium Trilingue in the years 1545-1560. This leaves us with a gap of 
just over twenty years between 1521 and 1542. It seems probable, however, that 
Amerotius regularly taught Greek during that period too, for instance in pri- 
vate lessons for members of the Granvelle family and other students. Antoine, 
therefore, is likely to have learned Greek from him in this period. It is moreover 


26 See Appendix B for the French original of this letter, accompanied by a full English 
translation. 

27 See Appendix B for text and translation. This tutoring of Flemish can be understood as 
consistent with the ideal of the cultivated polyglot dignitary active on the multilingual 
political scene of Habsburg Europe, which was embodied in an exemplary fashion by 
Antoine, who Mithridatem quoque ipsum [|..] cognitione linguarum aequabat: nam 
praeter vernaculam, hoc est, Gallicam, ac praeter Latinam et Graecam, quas puer in scholis 
didicerat; Italam insuper, Hispanam, Belgicam et Germanicam examussim callebat (Saccus 
1586: 18-119). It seems plausible that Antoine had enjoyed similar classes in the Dutch 
language, perhaps also under Amerotius's supervision. 
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possible that Amerotius was still teaching Greek privately as late as 1548 (see 
Appendix B n. 63). 

The passage from Erasmus's letter quoted at the outset of this paper shows 
that in 1521, Erasmus used Amerotius's expertise in Greek language and 
literature as a means of attracting pupils to come and study in Louvain. What 
is more, Amerotius was not only acquainted with many important Hellenists 
of his age (for example, Aleandro, Erasmus, and Ringelbergius), but also taught 
the Greek language and literature to many prominent figures, including the 
theologian Guilielmus Lindanus (1525-1588), the Frisian humanist Suffridus 
Petri, the famous botanist Carolus Clusius (1526-1609), and the Spanish 
philologist Sebastián Fox Morcillo (c.1526/1528-1560).28 

Amerotius's oral didactic method is well reflected in his 1534 correspon- 
dence with Nicolaus Olahus, who had asked him about the interpretation of 
a passage in the Parasitus, a dialogue by Lucian. The professor's response re- 
veals his method of teaching Greek texts in some detail.?? His letter suggests 
that his teaching method was traditional in that it consisted of (1) literal, word- 
for-word translation of the Greek text, (2) paraphrase, and (3) explanation 
of contents and realia (scholia). In at least one respect, Amerotius's method 
diverges from general practice. This concerns his remarkably close attention 
to the interconnection and internal coherence of Greek clauses in the pas- 
sages under scrutiny. Whether this characterises his teaching style generally 
is difficult to say. In this particular case, the teacher's attention for coherence 
might very well have been inspired by the subject of the passage: dialectics, 
the art of reasoning. 

So what kind of Greek texts did Amerotius discuss in his actual classes? 
Unfortunately, not much information on this issue is available. His inaugural 
oration of 1545 does show, however, that very much like his predecessor Rescius, 
he did not shy away from reading later, and often lesser-known, Greek texts— 
by Lucian and Libanius—instead of what we consider to be the “great classics" 
(such as Homer's epic poems or works from the "golden age" of Athens). 

Apart from his teaching, Amerotius also produced didactic writings with 
a long-term effect: his printed grammatical work. At a very early age (c.1514- 
1520), he had already drawn up precepts for learning Greek in manuscript, 
based on Greek grammarians as well as his personal reading of Greek litera- 
ture. He later rearranged his precepts in a methodical and concise manner and 
published them with Thierry Martens (1446/1447-1534) in 1520.9? Although 
only one edition of Amerotius's Compendium Graecae grammatices was 


28 See De Vocht (1951-1955: IV, 352; IV, 369; IV, 379; IV, 438). 
29  Amerotius (1875: 467-71). 
30 See Amerotius (1520: sig. a.i"). 
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issued, it nevertheless had a long-term effect. This is for several reasons. First, 
his Compendium circulated for several decades in the sixteenth century. This 
is shown by the fact that Amerotius is mentioned among the approved gram- 
marians of Greek in an imperial book catalogue published in Louvain in 1550 
alongside three other renowned Hellenists of his lifetime: Nicolaus Clenardus 
from Diest (c.1493/1495-1542), Johannes Varennius from Mechelen (1462- 
1536), and the Swiss humanist Jacobus Ceporinus (1499/1500—1525).?! What is 
more, early modern and modern scholars alike have not ceased to emphasise 
the merits of Amerotius's introductory handbook, including the renowned 
Spanish humanist Juan Luis Vives (1492/1493-1540).?? It is interesting to note 
here that Amerotius's didactic abilities were also praised in Greek and by a 
Greek from Rhodes, Jakovos Diassorinos, who was in Brussels around 1555.33 
Diassorinos composed a dedicatory poem in honour of Amerotius, which re- 
mains prefixed to a manuscript copied by the Greek and containing the dia- 
logue Theophrastus, authored by Aeneas of Gaza.?^ In his poem, Diassorinos 
praises Amerotius as a *most pious man, most befitting of sacred matters" and 
as a “most wise and sensible teacher”.?° 

A second reason for Amerotius's long-term effect lies in two excerpts from 
Amerotius's grammar which enjoyed a rich Nachleben from 1530 onwards. His 
discussion of the Greek numerical system came to be frequently published 
as an attachment to Greek dictionaries (De Graecorum notis arithmeticis 
compendium), while his booklet on the Greek dialects (De dialectis diversis 
declinationum Graecanicarum tam in verbis quam nominibus) was printed 
either separately, or as an attachment to lexica.?® Amerotius's De dialectis 
was particularly well-received and was sometimes also printed together with 
grammatical treatises on other aspects of Greek grammar.?? Moreover, the front 


31 Anonymus (1550: sig. c.iii"). 

32 See Vives (1531: 108"); Nève (1856: 209); De Vocht (1951-1955: IV, 255); Swiggers & Van Rooy 
(2015: 1-12). Botley (2010: 48) is less enthusiastic about Amerotius’s grammar. 

33 De Meyier (1948: 291) and Hoven (1985: 3-4 n. 20). 

34 The poem was previously edited by Omont (1885: 14-15) and BH xv-xvi 11, 419. See 
Appendix A for a new edition of the text together with an English translation. Cf. also Van 
Rooy (2017b). 

35 Around the same time, Diassorinos also dedicated a manuscript with scholia on the 
orations by Gregory of Nazianzus to Amerotius's pupil and patron, Antoine Perrenot, in a 
similar manner (De Meyier 1948). 

36 The history of the treatise on Greek numbers is in need of a closer investigation, but the 
work on the dialects has already received extensive attention from Hoven (1985: 5-19) and 
Hummel (1999). 

37 See, e.g., Longolius (1533: [1]): Deinde dialectorum tractatum addere supersedimus, quod 
longe dilucidiorem et faciliorem earum traditionem apud Adrianum Amerotium, in hac 
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pages of two Parisian editions of Clenardus's grammar (1534, 1536) advertised 
a separately sold edition of this booklet.?? Yet it should be added that, in later 
centuries, Amerotius's authorship of the treatise on the dialects came to be 
forgotten. Not only was there confusion about his name,?? the treatise was also 
wrongly attributed to Johannes Varennius, doubtlessly because it was often 
printed together with different treatises (on Greek prosody and syntax) by this 
Mechelen humanist.*° 

A third and final reason for the impact of Amerotius’s grammar may be that 
it influenced Clenardus's grammar, which became one of the most widely used 
Greek grammars of the early modern era. Although this was already argued by 
Chauvin and Roersch and—in their tracks—De Vocht, this claim has not yet 
been thoroughly investigated. In any case, it will remain difficult to separate 
what Clenardus owes directly to Amerotius from what he has taken from else- 
where. I am planning to conduct a careful analysis in the future. A first super- 
ficial comparison, however, reveals that Clenardus sometimes uses wordings 
very similar to phrases in Amerotius’s grammar. Compare, for instance, 
the opening sentences of the section on the third declension of nouns (my 
emphasis): 


Tertia declinatio est nominum  masculinorum, femininorum, 
communium vel promiscuorum in oç et neutrorum in ov desinentium, 


©” 


ut ó Aóyoc hic sermo, n 68óc haec via, ó xai ý dvepwrtos hic et haec homo, 6 
detòs haec aquila, tò £0Aov hoc lignum, et quae in oc terminantur, omnino 
sequuntur declinationem articuli masculini generis, quae in ov, neutri. Et 
habent neutra tres casus similes, nominativum, accusativum et vocativum 
in omni numero et in omni declinatione.*? 


Tertia declinatio complectitur masculina, feminina et communia in og, 


ev 


6 Adyos, n 6865, è xoi ý diväpwrrog, et neutra in ov, tò E0Aov. Vocativus in 
e. Genitivus, dativus et accusativus, item dualia et pluralia, sequuntur 


lingua versatissimum editam cognoscamus. See also Hoven (1985: 6 n. 29); Chytraeus (1593: 
101"—102?). 

38 Hoven (1985:6). 

39 See Simonis (1752: 216), who mentions "Andr. Amerotius" among the “more recent" 
scholars discussing the Greek dialects. 

40 Twenty such editions appeared between 1542 and 1616 (Hoven 1985: 6). See also 
Hauptmann & Schmid (1737: 15), where Varennius is mentioned as one of those qui 
diadextoAoyiav in genere sunt complexi. 

41 Chauvin & Roersch (1900: 80) and De Vocht (1951-1955: II, 223). 

42  Amerotius (1520: c.iv’). 
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articulum masculinum et neutrum. [...] Neutrorum tres casus similes, 
nominativus, accusativus et vocativus.43 


In this passage, Clenardus's discussion seems to be an abridged version of 
Amerotius's account. Elsewhere, his wording also appears to have been in- 
spired by the work of his predecessor. For instance, when stating that there 
are “five principal Greek tongues” (quinque Graecorum linguae praecipuae ),^^ 
Clenardus seems to be relying on Amerotius's statement that there are “al- 
most as many tongues of the Greeks as there are tribes, among which never- 
theless principally five are employed" (Graecorum linguae tot paene sunt, quot 
nationes, ex his tamen praecipue quinque celebrantur).45 The use of the word 
praecipuus in this context has no earlier parallels. Yet apart from the similari- 
ties, there are considerable differences between the two grammars as well; as 
pointed out before, the matter awaits further investigation. 

Finally, when we take a look at what "kind of Greek" Amerotius describes 
in his Compendium, it becomes immediately clear that this is not primarily 
Attic, which is the form of Greek first studied in secondary schools and at 
universities nowadays. He calls Attic the most graceful dialect,*® but his 
grammar only describes common forms, i.e. forms which are (allegedly) the 
same for all dialects. Forms particular to different dialects are offered passim 
in the grammar, with a more systematic discussion at the end of the work (i.e., 
his later De dialectis booklet). 


3 Outlook: Amerotius and the Greek Language 


Amerotius taught and transmitted Greek to hundreds of students for decades, 
both orally and through his grammatical work, and was thus of paramount im- 
portance for the spread of Greek studies in the sixteenth-century Low Countries 
in general and in Louvain in particular. This holds all the more true, since he 
was one of the first to enjoy considerable success with his Greek lessons. His 
didactic activities and success clearly testify to the fact that Greek was a vastly 
important language for humanists and—more importantly—increasingly so 
north of the Alps and especially in the Low Countries, an episode in the history 
of Greek studies that is still underexplored. Greek held an estimated place in 


43 Clenardus (1530: 6-7). 

44 Clenardus (1530: 7 [sic pro 6]). 

45 X Amerotius (1520: sig. Q.i"). 

46 See Van den Gheyn (1909: 62) and Van Rooy (20172: 335). 
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the multilingual patchwork of the early modern world and was therefore by no 
means isolated or self-sufficient, contrary to its place in ancient and Byzantine 
Greek scholarship, which took no genuine interest in seriously studying other 
languages. This thought raises two questions which as yet lack an adequate 
and systematic answer. On the one hand, it seems desirable to ask ourselves 
which position Greek occupies in the diversified linguistic patchwork of early 
modern scholarship, especially since Hellenists like Amerotius often mastered 
not only several learned languages (Latin and Hebrew in Amerotius's case) but 
also one or more vernacular tongues (here, French and Dutch). Such a focus 
will enable us to better understand the nature of early modern Hellenism. On 
the other hand, it is important to ask ourselves how early modern scholars 
conceptualised the Greek language. In other words, what was Greek from their 
varying perspectives? Did a Greek or Italian intellectual have the same idea 
about it as a German or French humanist? Did conceptions evolve over time 
and if so, how? Was there a kind of (silent) consensus? Or did the notion of 
"Greek" vary according to one's scholarly goals? We often intuitively assume 
that we have approximately the same conception of "the Greek language" as 
early modern scholars did, but this is far from the truth. Although there may be 
overlaps between current and early modern conceptualisations, there seem to 
be great differences in what can be dubbed the “prototypicalisation” of Greek. 
Nowadays, classical scholars often silently assume that Attic is the prototypical 
form of Greek, whereas linguists focus on different kinds of "Greek": "Greek" 
as a specific branch of the Indo-European language family, “Greek” as “proto- 
Greek’, “Greek” as modern Greek, "Greek" as (varieties of) ancient Greek, etc. 
And yet, for early modern thinkers, the lingua Graeca prototypically coincided 
with a kind of Attico-Ionicised koine, i.e., a hybrid variety of Ancient Greek,^? 
which they referred to as lingua communis. They regarded the dialects as a 
body of forms exhibiting (more or less regulated) deviations from the koine, as 
did Amerotius. What is more, throughout the early modern period, vernacu- 
lar Greek is viewed as a *marginal" variety of Greek, which needs to be deter- 
mined by means of additional adjectives (“barbarous’, "vulgar", etc.), and its 
relationship to ancient varieties of the Greek language caused much trouble to 
scholars of the period. To sum up, a closer investigation into the early modern 
conceptualisations of “the Greek language"—in grammars such as Amerotius's 


47 Ciccolella (2008:123) states that “the language taught in these grammars [by Chrysoloras, 
Gaza, and Lascaris] is the usual mixture of fifth-century Attic Greek, archaic Ionic dialect, 
and Hellenistic-Byzantine xowy, without any focus on the history or the evolution of the 
language". See also the inclusion of the so-called Attic declension among the declensions 
of the “Greek language’, which points to this hybrid conception of “Greek”. Jacobus 
Ceporinus tried to remedy this (Botley 2010: 50). 
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and elsewhere—is indispensable in order to gain a fuller understanding of the 
linguistic dimensions of early modern Hellenism. 


Appendix 


A. Jakovos Diassorinos’s Poem in Honour of Amerotius 

Below, I provide a slightly updated edition and a first English translation of Jakovos 
Diassorinos's poem in honour of Amerotius, who was the dedicatee of Diassorinos's 
manuscript copy of Aeneas of Gaza's Theophrastus (Brussels, Royal Library, MS 11373). 
Previous editions are Omont (1885: 14-15) and BH xv-xvr: II, 419. 


Greek text 
1 Eis tov evoeBeotatov xot ieponpenéotatov divàpa x piov 
Adpıavöv 'Auepóttov COPWTATÓV te xaOnyytHv xod vouvexéc tatov. 
Adpravi, Eelvov dvipòs Tode Adleo 8o pov 
Kepxagidov48 Aavaod, elye pxpòv TEAEGEI. 
5 Turn èv déAros, yrinara 8 Eotiv Ev abt} 
nioteog dxparpvods da o npariäı. 
Zeig yàp del npoodyei TaparAnotov ¿ç TOV duoîov 
6 ý Matovidou pbéyEato Kid. 
Mony odv 6copruocóvrc^? tóvð’ iepopavrop 
10 Eervioas50 Eevinds Séyvuco ebpevéws. 
"IdxtoBoc Atacawptvos “EMyv '"Pó8toc. 


English translation 
To the most pious man, most befitting of sacred matters, master 
Adrianus Amerotius, most wise and sensible teacher. 
Adrianus, receive this gift from a foreign man, 
a Cercaphidan?! Danaid,52 if really it is a small one. 


48 For the use of Kepxagidyg (v. 4) as well as Matovidys (v. 8)—both to be understood as male 
nouns of the first declension—Diassorinos probably relied on the Greek Anthology. Cf. 
Greek Anthology 9.287.2 and 16.49.3 for the former noun and 7.674.2, 9.28.6, and 9.192.2 for 
the latter. 

49 The word Seopynpoctvy is a late antique neologism (4th cent.), which is glossed in the 
Byzantine era as: mv delay didacxartav, thv xathynow; see Collectio verborum utilium, 
Versio antiqua 0.52 (Cunningham 2003); Photius, Lexicon 8.104. 

50 . Omont (1885:15) and BH xv-xvI: 11, 419 wrongly read Eevioas. 

51 Le., Rhodian. 

52 Le., Greek. 
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Little indeed is the manuscript, but your mind will find 
questions in it that are worthy of honest faith. 

For Zeus always brings a near equal to the similar, 
as Calliope, the [muse] of the Maeonid,*3 recounted. 

So, priest, receive this initiate of divine teaching 
hospitably and welcome him kindly. 

Jakovos Diassorinos, Greek from Rhodes. 


B. Hadrianus Amerotius to Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle 
(21January 1548) 

Below, I offer an edition, translation and annotation of a recently (re)discovered let- 
ter from Amerotius to his patron and (former) pupil Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle 
prepared by me.54 The letter, written in French, dates from 21 January 1548. The value 
of this document consists not only in the fact that it provides previously unknown 
information on Amerotius's life; rather, it also contributes to pedagogical history in 
that it allows us a unique window on his didactic activities as well as on his ties with 
the Granvelle family. The letter gives us a glimpse of his teaching of Greek and his 
tutoring of law and— quite remarkably and unusually—the local vernacular “Flemish” 
(Dutch) to members of the Granvelle family (and other students) at his boarding- 
house in Louvain. The text is preserved in Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de Espana, 
MS 7904, item 51, and can be consulted online at the Biblioteca Digital Hispánica.” 
The letter is the original one sent by Amerotius to Granvelle and still bears marks of 
its seal. I have respected the original orthography of the letter as much as possible, 
adding, however, acute accents on the last syllables whenever confusion could occur, 
and introducing apostrophes according to modern usage. I have replaced «i» by «j» 
and «u» by «v» whenever they represent a phoneme with consonantal value. I have 
moreover introduced the c cédille in accordance with current practice. Abbreviations 
have been resolved silently. 


French text 
1 Mon seigneur, je tiens que Monseigneur et vous aurez eu bon contentement de 
la response que j'ay faict la veille des Roix a voz dernieres lettres et que aurez esté 


53 Le. Homer. Calliope is said to have been Homer's muse in composing the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Homer was called the "Maeonid" because some believed him to originate from 
Lydia, of which Maeonia was part. 

54 Iam grateful to Professor Pierre Swiggers for having brought the letter to my attention and 
for providing helpful advice in editing and translating it. 

55 Until now, the letter has not yet been edited in its entirety; Castan (1888: 23 n. 2) and 
Antony (1984: 52) quote some passages incorrectly. 
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mieulx informé de tout ce qu'il peult concerner la bonne nourriture et institution 
et du succes de leurs estudes et ensemble du fruict que peuent jusques oyres 
5 avoir faict mes escoliers, que n'avez entendu par avant, et suyvant l'ordonnance 
que m'avez faict, j'ay commancé a monstrer au protenotaire [sic]°® les Institutes 
textuellement avec le plus substantial des glosses et, oultre ce, a commancé de 
ouir la lecon du docteur institutaire sur le tiltre De obligationibus. De quoy il est 
tresjoyeux [sic] et fort content et est bien deliberé de soy y bien emploier, voire 
10 en continuant tousjours les bonnes lettres latines, en oyant les deux leçons de 
Nannius et les grecques en oyant ma lecon, ce qu'il a mieulx aymé que de ouyr 
la lecon grecque publicque. Frederic est aussi fort ayse de ce changement. Et 
mesmement pour ce qu'ilz sont delivrés des lecons de maistre Jehan. Et pour les 
entretenir en ce bon vouloir, je leurs [sic] ay accordé trois heures pour estudier 
15 etrepetera par eulx®” ce qu'ilz vouldront, a charge qu'ilz me rendront compte de 
leur debvoir. Auquel si je treuve faulte, je leur feray nouvelle ordonnance. Pierre 
Bordey estudie assez bien, mais il a eu grant regret au commancement de ce qu'il 
ne tenoit compaingnie au protonotaire pour estudier aux Institutes. En somme, 
le commancement de ce nouveau changement est bon et m'en contente bien. 
20 Quant au flamen, j'ay ordonné que nous lisons, Maistre Jehan et moy et les 
enfans, tous les jours apres disné et apres soupé, histoires en flamen et feray par 
ce moyen qu'ilz scauront la langue. Il n'y a point d'espoir de leur faire sgavoir 
en parlant avec les domesticques, car ilz n'en veullent riens faire encore qu'ilz 
l'entendent bien. Et le protonotaire dict, en presence de Viron dernierement le 
25 jour de ľan, qu'il n'aymoit point le pays et que s'il en estoit dehors, il n'y revien- 
droit jamais plus, en donnant par cela a entendre que, puis qu'il ne vouloit point 
demourer au pays, il n'avoit que faire de la langue. Jamais n'en avoie tant ouy de 
luy. Et, ledict Seigneur Viron et moy, nous le remismes sur ses droictz et le rame- 
nasmes a meilleure intelligence. Monseigneur et vous peuez par cela entendre 
30  quilestbien difficile a ung chasseur de prendre le lievre, quant le chien ne veult 
courir. Et pour y remedier, je prendray moy mesmes le lievre et l'attacheray par le 
pied,°* et luy feray prendre au moyen des histoires que nous lisons tous les jours 
et interpretons que dict est en flamen et seullement ung petit quart d'heures a 
chascune fois pour point empescher les aultres estudes. 
35 Le filz du vicechan<ce>lier de Boesme, qui vint la veille des Roix, est encore 
chez nous avec ung serviteur et pour ce que n'avoie receu lettre de personne et 


56 This is a lapsus calami for “protonotaire” (cf. 1.18 and l. 24). 

57 The prepositional combination “a par" in the phrase “repeter a par eulx" (“recapitulating 
by themselves") is unusual. 

58 The word “pied” ends with a curve that may represent an additional letter. There are, 
however, no palaeographic parallels to it in the present letter. Moreover, context and 
grammar seem to require the singular "pied" I have rendered it as a comma. 
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40 


45 


50 


55 


59 


qu'il se renommoit estre venu de par vous en nostre logis, je l'ay logé avec son 
dict serviteur en la chambre des hostes, jusques a ce que j'auroie aultre nouvelle. 
Dom Maximilien Morillon me dict devant hier qu'il avoit charge de par vous de 
le colloquer en quelque aultre mayson pour estre nourry et instruit ainsi que 
desirez. Ce qu'il doibt faire de brief quant il sera retourné de Brusselles. Et com- 
bien que ledict jeune filz soit icy pour estre entretenu aux despens de son pére, 
toutesfois je presuppose que vous entendez que je ne doibve riens prendre pour 
ses despens de trois ou quatre sepmainnes qu'il pouvoit avoir esté chez nous 
comme aussi ne feray. Monseigneur, je vous supplie communicquer ce que dessus 
a Monseigneur, auquel ne rescript pour le present, pour point faire de redicte et 
avec ceste vont les lettres de mes escoliers tant composees que tournees de la 
derniere forge.5? 

A tant me recommande humblement a vostre bonne grace, priant le Createur 
vous donner, Monseigneur, bonne vie et longue. De Louvain, ce xxi de janvier 
1548. 

Stilo romano. Vostre humble serviteur 

Adrien Amerot. 


[post-scriptum] 
Au lieu du service de Thomas a cause de sa recheute en maladie, il me fault 
entretenir une femme pour le garder et faire servir en son lieu Francois 
Cornet, vostre paige. Toutesfois, il commance a donner quelque esperance de 
convalescance. 


[address written on the back] 
A mon Seigneur, Monseigneur d'Arras. 


[address, written vertically] 
Maistre 


[archival note, written vertically, in a different hand (that of Antoine's secretary?) | 
Adrien xxi de janvier 1548 


The phrase "lettres [...] tant composees que tournees de la derniere forge" which I have 
translated as "letters [...] both most recently composed and translated", does not seem 
to have any clear parallels in sixteenth-century French. I interpret “de la derniere forge" 
as “from the last creation" i.e. “most recent(ly)”. The meaning of the verb tourner is also 
unclear in this context; it is likely to refer to the exercise of translating letters. 
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English translation 

My lord, I assume that Milord9? and you will have taken great satisfaction out of the 
answer I gave on the eve of Epiphany to your most recent letter(s)® and that you will 
have been better informed about everything that may concern good education and 
instruction, and about the success of their studies along with the progress my students 
have been able to achieve thus far, about which you have not heard before. And 
according to the command you gave me, I have started to show to the protonotary® 
the Institutes, the text of it along with the most substantial glosses, and, apart from 
that, he has started to attend the course of the teacher of the Institutes® on the title On 
Obligations.9^ He is very happy and well pleased about this and he is very determined 
to devote himself to this, even while constantly continuing his studies of the good Latin 
letters by attending the two courses of Nannius® and the Greek letters by attending 
my course, which he liked more than attending the public Greek course.® Frédéric is 
also very happy about this change. And likewise because they are released from the 
courses of master Jean.” And in order to maintain their benevolence, I have accorded 
them three hours for studying and recapitulating by themselves whatever they want, 


60 This refers to Antoine's father, Nicolas. 

61  TheFrench word lettres can refer to several different letters or to one single letter (by anal- 
ogy to Latin litterae, "letter"). The end of the letter suggests the former interpretation. 

62 The protonotary is most likely to be identified with Charles Perrenot, Antoine's brother, 
who had this title since 3 December 1543 (Castan 1888: 23 n. 2); Antony (1984: 52). Antoine 
also held this office; see, e.g., a Latin letter from Amerotius to Antoine dated 20 September 
1537 (BPR MS 11/2298), in which Antoine is addressed as candidiss[ime] D[omine] 
proto[notari] (fol. 6") and D[omine] proto[notari] (fol. 6"). 

63 The title docteur institutaire refers to the professor who explained the Institutes of 
Justinian. 

64 Thistitle is part of the Institutes—see the first and fifth tituli of the fourth book. 

65 Amerotius refers to his colleague Petrus Nannius, then professor of Latin at the Collegium 
Trilingue (a position he occupied since 1539). On Nannius, see Polet (1936); De Vocht 
(1951-1955: IV, 268-98). 

66 Amerotius’s reference to “his course” of Greek is somewhat enigmatic. He contrasts his 
Greek lessons with the public Greek course. Consequently, he might well refer here to 
Greek courses he taught both publicly at the Trilingue and in private. However, he does 
not explicitly state that he is the teacher of the public course, nor is it known whether 
or not he was still teaching Greek privately in January 1548. It therefore seems most 
likely that the course which Amerotius calls “ma lecon" refers to his own teachings at 
the Trilingue, all the more since he brackets it together with Nannius's Latin courses. 
However, if we interpret the text in this sense, it remains unclear what is meant by "the 
public Greek lesson" This might then refer to courses of Greek taught at the arts faculty 
of the University of Louvain. As a matter of fact, from 1528 onwards, there were official 
courses of Greek at the College of the Lily (De Vocht 1951-1955: I, 68). 

67 Thisis perhaps Jean Sachet (1501-1563), who also taught Antoine. See Antony (1984: 45, 47, 
50, 52). 
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provided that they will give an account of their homework. But if I find fault with 
it, I will give them a new assignment. Pierre Bordey is studying well enough, but he 
had great regrets at the beginning about the fact that he did not keep the protonotary 
company to study the Institutes. To sum up, the beginning of this new change is good 
and I am well pleased about it. 

As to Flemish, I have prescribed that we read, master Jean, I myself, and the chil- 
dren, every day after dinner and after supper, histories in Flemish, and I will arrange 
in this manner that they will know the language. There is absolutely no hope at all to 
make them learn it by talking with the domestic servants, as they do not want to make 
use of it, even though they understand it well. And recently, on New Year's Day, the pro- 
tonotary said, in the presence of Viron,8? that he did not at all like the country and that, 
if he would be out of it, he would never again return. Thus, he indicated that since he 
did not at all want to stay in the land, he had but little use for the language. Never had 
I heard such things from him. And the abovementioned lord Viron and I, we reminded 
him of his duties and we brought him back to his best senses. Milord and you can un- 
derstand by this that it is rather difficult for a hunter to catch the hare when the dog 
does not want to run. And to remedy it, I will catch the hare myself and I will tie him 
up by his foot and I will make him understand, by means of the histories we read and 
translate every day, what is said in Flemish, and only a small quarter of an hour every 
time, so that we do not at all interrupt the other studies too much. 

The son of the vice-chancellor of Bohemia,®? who came on the eve of Epiphany, is 
still in our house along with a servant, and because I did not receive any letter from 
anybody, and he claimed to have come directly from you to our residence, I have 
lodged him with his aforementioned servant in the guest room until I have more 
news. The day before yesterday, Dom Maximilien Morillon told me that he acted on 
your behalf placing him in another house in order that he be educated and instructed 
as you desire. And he has to carry out this task shortly, as soon as he returns from 
Brussels. And although his young son, mentioned above, is here to be provided for 
at his father's expenses, I presuppose you assume that I need not charge anything for 
lodging expenses of the three or four weeks during which he might have stayed at our 
house, and this I will not do. Milord, I request you to communicate the above to Milord, 
to whom I am not writing back for the time being, lest I repeat myself. And attached to 
this are the letters of my students, both most recently composed and translated. 


68 Odet Viron was Antoine's representative in the Low Countries (Van Durme 1953: 249, 
296, 332). 

69 This is Ferdinand von Loxau (Logschau/Loxan/Lokschan), the son of Georg von Loxau 
(Loxanus; d. 1554), the vice-chancellor of Bohemia (see BüZek 2009: 97 n. 265). The latter 
is known to have corresponded with Antoine in 1549. 
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Having said this, I humbly greet your good grace, praying the Creator to give you, 
Milord, a good and long life. From Louvain, this 21 January 1548. 
[Dated] in Roman fashion. Your humble servant, 
Adrien Amerot. 


[post-scriptum] 

Instead of the service of Thomas,” because of his relapse into illness, I have to avail 
myself of a woman to look after him and to make Francois Cornet, your page, serve in 
his stead. In any case, he is starting to give some hope for recovery. 


[address written on the back] 
To my lord, Milord of Arras. 


[vertical] 
Master 


[vertical, in a different hand (that of Antoine’s secretary?)] 


Adrien 21st of January 1548 


70 This refers to Thomas Perrenot, Antoine's brother. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Greek History in the Early-Modern Classroom: 
Lectures on Herodotus by Johannes Rosa and 
School Notes by Jacques Bongars (Jena, 1568) 


Anthony Ellis 


In 1568 Johannes Rosa (1532-1571)— Professor of History, Ethics, Logic, and 
Theology at the Lutheran University of Jena—delivered a set of lectures on 
Herodotus. Rosa never published anything on Herodotus but one of his stu- 
dents, a fourteen-year old French Huguenot by the name of Jacques Bongars 
(15541612), assiduously copied down Rosa's words, bound them with the rest 
of his school-notes, and kept the volume throughout his itinerant diplomatic 
career. They survive today in manuscript at the Burgerbibliothek in Bern along 
with the rest of Bongars's Nachlass.! Rosa was not a renowned Hellenist, nor 
did his lectures attract much attention. As such, their chance survival gives 
us an opportunity to look inside a fairly unremarkable classroom in Lutheran 
Germany, and to ask how and why young students at a late sixteenth-century 
Lutheran university studied ancient Greek history. The value of this material 
also lies in its format: the words which Rosa dictated to his students were nei- 
ther intended nor revised for publication: they thus allow us to see something 
of the structure of the lesson and the teacher's ipsissima verba. 


1 Background: Codex 663, Jacques Bongars, and Johannes Rosa 


Codex 663 in Bern's Burgerbibliothek—which today houses much of the re- 
mains of Jacques Bongars's personal library—is formed of a series of notes 
from lectures Bongars heard at three German universities during his itiner- 
ant childhood education. The volume is 15-16.5cm in height and 9-10.5cm 
in width.? It begins with a printed text of Cicero's speech Pro Roscio Amerino 


1 For comparable cases of diligent students archiving their lecture notes and keeping them 
into old age see Leonhardt & Schindler (2007: 35-40). 
2 More physical details can be found at: «katalog.burgerbib.ch/detail.aspx?ID =129684>. 
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(Cologne, 1553),? which has been heavily annotated (MS 663, no. 1, pp. 1-79).4 
The rest of the volume consists of 91 folios of handwritten notes on cheap, 
blank paper with diverse watermarks and tattered edges (MS 663, no. 2, 
folios 1-91)? these contain Bongars's notes from at least four courses of lectures: 
one on Silius Italicus heard in Marburg in 1567 (teacher unnamed, starting on 
fol. 42‘); two sets of lectures given by Johannes Rosa in Jena in 1568, the first 
on Herodotus's Histories (covering almost all of the story of Croesus, starting on 
1), the second entitled De studiis recte instituendis (starting on 32"); and one 
set of lectures entitled "Speusippus the pupil of Plato: On Plato's Definitions", 
heard in Strasbourg in 1569 (teacher unnamed, starting on 587). The volume 
also contains much miscellaneous material of varying length, including lists of 
ancient orators (starting on fol. 52"), and a series of notes on the political con- 
stitutions of various ancient peoples, beginning with the Spartans, Athenians, 
and Romans, but including briefer summaries of the customs of other peoples, 
including the Thracians, Indians, Scythians, Carthaginians, Achaeans, and so 
on (starting on fol. 71")." After the volume assumed its present form, i.e. in 
or after 1569, Bongars himself numbered the pages and wrote an index (fol. 
gi’, copied out in a later hand at the start of the volume on fol. 1"), and it was 
presumably around this time that the volume received its current parchment 
binding. For the Cicero and Herodotus notes Bongars also created individual 
indexes of commonplaces (Cicero on fol. 11"; Herodotus on fol. 1”). 

The notes have received no detailed study,’ and the Herodotus lectures on 
fols. 11-26" (together with the short list of Lydian kings from Gyges to Cyrus 
on fol. 29", clearly related to the lectures) are discussed here for the first time. 


3 The edition is identified by Michel-Rüegg (2012: 44-45). 

4 For this format of lectures on Cicero earlier in the sixteenth century, see Leonhardt & 
Schindler (2007). 

5 Asindicated above, the volume is divided into front matter (fols. 1, 11), no. 1 (the printed book 
annotated by Bongars, numbered according to the printed pagination), and no. 2 (the hand- 
written section, containing notes on Herodotus and other authors, which bear Bongars's own 
numbering system at the bottom of the page (A.1'—A.8v, B.1'- B.8", etc.) and the modern num- 
bering at the top, i.e. fols. 11-927). I use the modern pagination and refer throughout to the 
handwritten section (no. 2) by folio number alone. 

6 The Herodotus notes also contain two smaller leaves (numbered as fols. 10 and 12a) with al- 
gebraic problems and notes (in one case in German) which must originate in other lectures 
from Bongars's youth. 

7 Since those lecture notes which are dated are not bound in chronological order—i.e., the 
lectures from Marburg in 1567 are placed after those from Jena in 1568—it is not possible to 
assign a date to the undated notes on the basis of their place in the book. 

8 Thevolume is described in outline by Michel-Rüegg (2012: 44), and mentioned in passing by 
some—though not all—of Bongars's biographers (see next note). 
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FIGURE 5.1 Jacques Bongars's notes from Johannes Rosa's lectures on 
Herodotus. Burgerbibliothek Bern, MS 663.2, fol. 1° 


Before examining them in detail, it is worth taking a brief look at the circum- 
stances of the two protagonists in 1568—the teacher Johannes Rosa and his 
pupil Jacques Bongars—and the university in which they met. 

Jacques Bongars's early youth is known only in its broad details, since little 
contemporary evidence survives.? Born to a prominent Protestant family in 


9 Secondary literature on Bongars's early life can be found in Hagen (1874: 12-13); Schultess 
(1905: 108-10); Kohlndorfer-Fries (2009: 20-21); Michel-Rüegg (2012: 44-45); Mittenhuber 
(2012: 9-10). For confusions surrounding his study in Jena, see below, n. 14. 
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Orléans—or perhaps a family which converted soon after his Christening 
(to judge from the Old Testament names of his younger siblings Esther and 
Isaac)?—young Jacques was sent away for schooling in Protestant Germany, 
like many Huguenot children.! The decision to school children in Lutheran 
Germany or Calvinist Geneva was relatively common among France's sub- 
stantial Protestant minority, both because education was dominated by the 
Catholic Church and because of the threat of religious violence. The first 
of many French Wars of Religion broke out in the wake of the massacre of 
Protestant worshippers at Vassy in 1562 when Jacques was about eight and reli- 
gious conflict may already have claimed members of Bongars's family.!? In later 
life Bongars would state that he first visited Germany at the age of ten.!? If this 
recollection is strictly accurate then his study voyage probably began in 1564. 
A combination of university matriculation records and his own student notes 
indicate that he was at the Latin school in Heidelberg in 1565, at the University 
of Marburg in 1566-1567, at the University of Jena in 1568,!* and in Strasbourg 
between 1569 and 1571, where he may have attended the famous Gymnasium 
of Johannes Sturm. The teaching at Marburg, Jena, and Strasbourg was 
strongly influenced by the reformer and humanist Philipp Melanchthon 


10 Benedict (2015: 2). On Bongars's immediate and wider family, see Schultess (1905: 105-08) 
and Vial (2015). 

11 For other examples of French Protestants educated in Germany who went on to have ca- 
reers as royal diplomats, see Benedict (2015: 11) on Nicolas de Harlay, sieur de Sancy (1546- 
1629), who served, like Bongars, as a diplomat for both Henry 111 and rv and Benedict 
(2015: 15) on Philippe Canaye de Fresnes (1551-1610), educated in Heidelberg and later 
ambassador for Henry IV. On the international nature of early modern universities, par- 
ticularly Protestant and Lutheran Universities, see De Ridder-Symoens (1996: 339), who 
notes, e.g., that a third of students at the Lutheran University of Leipzig were from outside 
the German Empire c.1550. 

12  Onthedrowning of Philibert Bongars—apparently a relative of Jacques's father, Girard — 
see Schultess (1905: 107). 

13 Hagen (1874: 53 n. 241). 

14 The presence of Bongars in Jena has been the subject of some confusion. Anquez (1887: 
xvi) stated that Bongars studied in Jena and Marburg but gave no dates. Schultess (1905: 
108-10) noted the absence of Bongars from the matriculation records of the University of 
Jena but, on the authority of Anquez alone, placed him in Jena in 1564-1566 (the dates 
apparently being a guess) and then in Marburg from 1566 onwards (deriving the date 
from Marburg's matriculation records). Kohlndorfer-Fries (2009: 20-21) seems to have the 
same evidence at her disposal but is more cautious, denying that Bongars studied in Jena 
at all on the basis of his absence from the matriculation records. Both seem to have been 
unaware of MS 663’s handwritten testimony that Bongars heard two sets of lectures from 
Rosa in Jena in 1568— presumably the basis of Anquez’s statement—which confirm the 
issue beyond doubt. Why the matriculation records in Jena should have omitted Bongars 
and the rest of the group from Orléans is unclear. 

15 Foran overview of Johann Sturm's educational methods, see Tinsley (1989). 
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(1497-1560), Professor of Greek in Wittenberg from 1518 and the dominant 
pedagogical force in Reformation Germany through the middle decades of the 
sixteenth century. 

Bongars travelled through Germany with several other young French 
Huguenots—sources give the names of Jean le Normant and Orasse de 
Montdoré—and accompanied by a tutor, a Dutch Anabaptist by the name 
of Christian Martin.!6 Little else is known about them. Frequent changes of 
school and university were quite common among students in the early mod- 
ern period" and the presence of a fourteen-year-old child at a university was 
also not unusual: this was a period when universities often provided elemen- 
tary education and when there was no clear line between secondary school- 
ing and other institutions of higher education.!8 In 1571, after some eight years 
in Germany, Bongars was back in Orléans. At the age of eighteen, in 1572, he 
seems to have enrolled to study philosophy and philology in Bourges and per- 
haps also Orléans, later studying Law with Jacques Cujas in Bourges from 1577. 
He visited Rome in the late 1570s, where Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600), librarian and 
antiquarian to the Farnese family, showed him his bibliographical treasures, 
and he travelled to Constantinople through the Balkans in 1585.? By then, or 
soon after, Bongars was in the service of the Protestant King Henry of Navarre 
(the future Henri rv of France) whom he later served as a diplomat until the 
monarch's death in 1610. Bongars's own contribution to classical scholarship 
came relatively early—a Latin edition of Justin’s epitome of Pompeius Trogus, 
published in 1581, which secured the admiration of learned contemporaries 
and awakened expectations, never fulfilled, of further scholarly endeavours. 
The edition earned him a reputation as a philologist and helped him establish 
contact with the most eminent scholars of his day, including Justus Lipsius 
(1547-1606), Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609), Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614), and 
Joachim Camerarius the Younger (1534-1598).29 


16  Kohlndorfer-Fries (2009: 20-21, 31) identifies the students from the Heidelberg 
matriculation records and from a letter which locates Bongars in Strasbourg in 1571; 
Schultess (1905: 108-10) notes the presence of another student from Orléans, viz. 
Guillaume Mesland (“Guiliemus Meslandus") in the Marburg matriculation records of 
1567. It may be that the number of students in Martin's care varied according to the wishes 
and fortunes of their families. 

17  SeeMichel-Rüegg (2012: 44). On the international mobility of students more generally, see 
de Ridder-Symoens (1996, esp. 339-40 on Protestant universities). 

18 Frijhoff (1996: 60-62); for the provision of elementary education in the Middle Ages in the 
medieval period, see Hamesse (1999: 112). 

19  Frei-Stolba (1998); Ludwig (2015). 

20 ForBongars's work as a philologist, and the role of the edition as Bongars's “entry-ticket” 
into the Republic of Letters, see Amman (2015). 
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At the age of fourteen, however, when he heard “Magister Johannes Rosa" 
lecture on Herodotus, all this lay in the future. The notes in Codex 663 
indicates that young Jacques was a diligent note-taker, with an elementary 
knowledge of ancient Greek (to judge from his spelling), but was far from 
the distinguished philologist he would become. Worth bearing in mind is 
the ambitious schedule of some contemporary educators: the Lutheran 
schoolmaster Johannes Sturm expected children who arrived illiterate at the 
age of seven to be reading Cicero's shorter letters within a year, to read Virgil 
two years later, to begin the study of Greek at ten, read Aristotle's logic at the 
age of twelve, and to start Hebrew at the age of fourteen.?! While Sturm might 
have been at the pinnacle of achievement and ambition, in such a context a 
fairly advanced knowledge of Greek and a fluent grasp of Latin—the language 
of the schoolroom—is not surprising. 

Our knowledge of Johannes Rosa is more limited. Born in Hellingen in 
1532, Rosa matriculated in Wittenberg just before his eighteenth birthday 
early in 1550.2 In the summer semester of 1553 he enrolled at the Lutheran 
Gymnasium in Jena,?3 where he presumably studied with Johann Stigel and 
Victorin Strigel, the founding teachers at the Jena Gymnasium.?4 In 1554 Rosa 
received his Master's Degree from the University of Wittenberg?5 and he joined 
the Arts Faculty at Jena as a Professor of History, Logic, and Ethics in 1558 
when the school was reestablished as a university.?9 The faculty and univer- 
sity were, as we shall see, dominated by Wittenberg-educated Lutherans like 
Rosa, many of whom had studied with Melanchthon. In 1562 Rosa became 
a Professor of Theology and went on to serve three times as Rector of the 
University (1562, 1565, 1561).27 He died in post in November 1571, shortly before 
reaching the age of 40. 


21 Tinsley (1989: 27). 

22  F6érstemann (1976: 1, 251) lists his matriculation on 5 January 1550 ("Johannes Rosa 
Ellingensis"). He was born on 12 January 1532. 

23 Mentz & Jauering (1944: 265). 

24 Further references below, nn. 43-46. 

25 Zinserling (1998: 100). 

26 On the problems surrounding the terminology for and definitions of institutions of 
higher education (and the difficulties experienced by new Protestant Hohe Schulen which 
wished to be recognised as Universities by the relevant political and religious authorities), 
see Frijhoff (1996: 56—63). 

27 For further biography on Rosa see Walther (2008: 34-36) and Zinserling (1998: 100-01). 
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2 Rosa's Lectures on Herodotus: the Classroom 


In using the notes in Codex 663 to reconstruct Rosa's lectures on Herodotus 
we are limited by the format and dependent on the diligence of the student. 
The layout of Bongars's notes on Herodotus is largely identical to that of the 
notes he took in Marburg a year earlier during lectures on Silius Italicus. It is 
thus part of a noting practice which Bongars brought with him to the class. In 
both sets of notes the majority of the content is written in a hasty hand, inset 
about an inch from the left hand side of the page (see Figs. 5.2, 5.3, and 5.4); 
in the resulting left-hand margin brief summaries of the main body of text are 
written in a neat italic hand and underlined. Latin quotations from classical 
authors are often written in a painstaking italic script, more careful than that 
of the headings. 

The main body of the notes consists of Latin text dictated by Johannes Rosa: 
longer or shorter sentences supplying background information to the events 
described in Herodotus's text, including various aspects of Greek culture, 
introductions to particular scenes or topics, or parallels from other ancient 
sources. The other major component of the notes is Greek vocabulary: the Latin 
explanations are interspersed with Greek words from Herodotus's Histories 
which run in order from the start of the text (1.1.1: dnayıveeiv [sic] on fol. 2”) 
to a point near the end of the story of Croesus (1.86.6: xataßıßalew [sic] on 
fol. 267), where the notes on Herodotus peter out mid-sentence. The vocabulary 
entries, usually one to a line, consist of a Greek word followed by a Latin trans- 
lation, and indicate that the class was oriented towards linguistic instruction 
as well as interpretation. The vocabulary was clearly noted down as the class 
progressed through the text, presumably while translating it into Latin. The 
class was therefore structured around the reading of Herodotus in Greek from 
the start of the Histories to the point where the Lydian king Croesus is rescued 
from the pyre (Histories 1.87) after his defeat by the Persian king Cyrus. This 
constitutes almost the entire Croesus /ogos, the first great narrative segment 
of Herodotus's Histories. Why the class stopped before the climactic dialogue 
between Croesus and Cyrus (and Croesus's famous exchange with the Delphic 
Oracle) is unclear. Perhaps they had simply reached the end of the semester. 

To the modern mind one striking feature is the degree to which the process 
of reading and interpreting the Greek text in Rosa's classroom was oral rather 
than visual. Naturally, students could not be expected to acquire their own 
printed folio editions of the entire Greek text, which in 1568 existed only in 
two folio editions: the Aldine of 1502, printed in Venice and reprinted in 1516, 
and Joachim Camerarius's edition of 1541, printed in Basel and reprinted in 
1557. These were valuable items in the late sixteenth century and not available 
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FIGURE 5.2 Jacques Bongars's notes from Johannes Rosa's lectures on 
Herodotus. Burgerbibliothek Bern, MS 663.2, fol. 2” 
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to every young student for every short course of lectures he attended. However, 
the Wechel editions of 1538, 1544, and 1553 offered the first (and later also the 
second) book of the Histories in quarto format. We might have expected 
Bongars to have made use of them, yet his spelling mistakes suggest that, in 
many cases, he had no opportunity to see a Greek text as he wrote. Instead he 
transcribed the unfamiliar items of Greek vocabulary as he heard them pro- 
nounced, presumably by Johannes Rosa. His spelling mistakes indicate that 
the pronunciation used in the classroom largely resembled that of contem- 
porary Greeks, rather than that reconstructed by Erasmus and outlined some 
four decades earlier in his De recta Latini Graecique sermonis pronuntiatione 
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FIGURE 5.3 Jacques Bongars's notes from Johannes Rosa's lectures on 
Herodotus. Burgerbibliothek Bern, MS 663.2, fol. 8" 


dialogus (published by Froben in 1528 in Basel).28 Erasmus's arguments had 
been positively received by many humanists, particularly in Cambridge (where 
it was adopted by John Cheke, Thomas Smith, and Roger Ascham among oth- 
ers) and Paris (where Petrus Ramus introduced it to the Collége royal) as well 
as by other prestigious humanists like Henri Estienne.?? By contrast, Philipp 
Melanchthon, who played a formative role in the dissemination of Greek 


28 Forthetext, see Erasmus (1973). 
29 For some remarks on the topic, see Holloway (2011: 18-19). 
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FIGURE 5.4 Jacques Bongars's notes from Johannes Rosa's lectures on 
Herodotus. Burgerbibliothek Bern, MS 663.2, fol. 9" 


studies in Germany during the sixteenth century, stayed true to the 
pronunciation he learned from his Greek teacher Johannes Reuchlin (1455- 
1522), who in turn had it from his Byzantine teachers, including celebrated 
figures like Andronikos Kontovlakas and Andronikos Kallistos (1400-1486).3° 
Bongars's spelling reveals the Greek pronunciation of Lutheran Germans in 
the late sixteenth century: iota, upsilon, eta, omicron-iota, and epsilon-iota are 
largely interchangeable, as are alpha-iota and epsilon, while omicron is often 
substituted for omega (see the table of spelling mistakes, Table 5.1). 


30 See, e.g., Russell (2013: 107-08). 
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TABLE 5.1 Spelling mistakes in Jacques Bongars's notes on Herodotus (Bern, 
Burgerbibliothek Cod. 663) 


Transcriptions preserve original orthography (including the letter stigma) and repro- 


duce accents and breathings as Bongars wrote and positioned them. To avoid repeti- 


tion each word is given only once, even if it contains multiple errors. 


OFW 


EN 


Consonants 


(c#0/t#8/Oet/yex/vev) 


1.22.1: Copoc (i.e. oopóc) 
1.31.2: ÒXÉETO (i.e. WXEETO) 
1.45.1: ATOAOAEKWS 

(i.e. &roAcAexoxc) 

1.47.3: XoQo0 (i.e. xwpod) 
1.70.3: anogoı (i.e. &woTO!) 
1.72.3: vovo (i.e. 0C vo) 
1.80.3: &méAov (i.e. ATEAWV) 
7v: dvOpomd¢ (i.e. ğvðpwroç) 


1.25.1: UTtoxputtpl8tov 

(i.e. Dtoxpytypldiov) 
1.50.1: Xtty&o (i.e. KTH VEX) 
20r: pitpas (i.e. py TPAS) 
1.73.1: Muépo (i.e. lupo) 
1.74.3: cuu y pécovrec 
(i.e. cupBiBaoavtes) 


1.30.4: ctAo8og (i.e. CyAwtdc) 

1.72.3: dveCynpody (i.e. evarctobvtat) 
1.50.2: Mudddavta (i.e. Yuıtddavrov) 
18r: X{Awy (i.e. K0Awy, probably 
influenced by the prior mention of 
Chilon of Sparta) 

1.62.4: Bbvor (i.e. Böwvoı) 

1.66.3: rtícuvvot (i.e. Tiovvot) 


ALE 


LEV 


Misc. errors 


1.59.3: radio (i.e. neðiov) 
23v, 25v: xvpovtedias (i.e. 


19v: ctcotcia (i.e. ovooıtia) 


1.30.5: Tpomety (i.e. TPonYv) 


1.74.2: &Eanvvng (i.e. Earls) 1.50.1: dvatyoucbat (i.e. dvaxtyoec Oat) 


xupovraðias) 26r: AvTopuyia (i.e. Atmopuyxia) 1.51.3: Diodorus Samius (for deodöwpou 
tod copio) 
Ls El UE eztande +t 


1.84.4: Ka tan vAcıodeicav 
(i.e. natanvAıodeicev) 


1.30.5: nponeiv (i.e. Tponyv) 
16v: cyyo (i.e. TELE) 


1.35.3: enteglog (i.e. ETTOTLOG) 
1.82.7: xataxepdpevos (i.e. 
NATAXELPAEVOG) 


C# OL 


Yrv 


1.86.2: &upodolvua (i.e. 
Axpodivia) 


1.78.3: EnıANda (i.e. EmMAVÌA) 
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There are other indications of the oral nature of the lectures. On fol. 15" we 
read the alphabetically hybrid “Helliv®v”: clearly Bongars realises half-way 
through that the word he is writing is Greek (EMNvwv) not Latin (Hellen or 
something similar) and switches alphabet accordingly, a mistake which can 
only be made by ear. This fits with what is known about the early modern 
classroom: visual aids like blackboards were not used in arts faculties until 
much later?! It also raises the question of the teaching materials in use. In 
later life Bongars collected an impressive library, which would include three 
printed texts of Herodotus, one in the (revised) Latin translation of Lorenzo 
Valla (printed in 1566 by Henri Estienne), and two bilingual editions with 
the original Greek and Valla's Latin translation in parallel columns (Henri 
Estienne's1592 edition andJungermann's 1608 edition).?? Bongars also acquired 
a copy of his friend Andreas Schottus's 1582 edition of geographical fragments 
of Herodotus with corresponding extracts from Pomponius Mela, and a copy 
Melchior Junius's 1586 extracts from speeches of the classical historians which 
includes Herodotus.?? The only one of these books already printed in 1568 was 
Estienne's 1566 edition of Valla's translation, which bears the ex libris mark 
"Bongarsius" in Bongars's hand, but was almost certainly acquired after these 
lectures and shows no signs of annotations which correspond to the notes in 
MS 663. Since the notes also show no sign of reliance on the Latin translation, 
we can assume that Bongars came to the class with just pen and notepaper. 

The frequent crossing-out of words in Bongars's notes confirms the im- 
pression given by the rushed handwriting and layout: we are dealing with 
Mitschriften not Nachschriften, that is, with a text which was taken in the class 
not a "fair copy" written up afterwards from rough notes.?^ The longer com- 
ments found between the vocabulary items are copied out in full sentences in 
a hasty hand (hard to read, like most of Bongars's writing, but only occasionally 


31 Blackboards are, however, known to have been used in musical instruction in the 
sixteenth century; cf. Blair (2008: 63 and n. 97), with further bibliography. On the orality 
of the early modern classroom see also Leonhardt & Schindler (2007: 43-44). 

32 Bern, Münstergasse Bibliothek, Bong. v 687: 1 (Estienne 1566: with ex libris in Bongars's 
hand and annotated only towards the end of Book 1 of the Histories on pp. 34 and 36, 
sections which Rosa and Bongars did not discuss in 1568; bound with an edition of 
Thucydides from the same press); Münstergasse, Bong. v 698 (Estienne 1592: bound 
alone, ex libris in Bongars's hand on the title page, not annotated); Münstergasse, Bong. 
V 923: 1 (Jungermann 1608: contains no ex libris in Bongars's hand nor any annotations; 
bound with five other items). 

33 Respectively Bern, Münstergasse Bibliothek, Bong. 1v 286: 2 (no ex libris or annotations) 
and Bong. Iv 225: 1 (no ex libris or annotations, bound with an edition of Greek elegiac 


poetry). 
34 For the distinction, see, for example, Blair (2008: 40). 
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wholly illegible), sometimes running to several pages in length. It would have 
been impossible for the fourteen-year old Bongars to distill these comments 
from a free discussion, or to keep pace with Rosa if he had been talking at 
normal rate of speech.?5 Clearly, most of the historical and literary content was 
delivered under dictation, for the express purpose of allowing the students to 
write down the words verbatim. That this was a common practice throughout 
the Middle Ages and the early modern period is testified by the numerous 
attempts to ban or regulate the practice in university statutes.?6 

Nevertheless, a good deal was clearly said in the classroom which Bongars 
did not record: the Greek vocabulary items were presumably noted down in 
the course of reading the Greek text, which we can assume was read out-loud 
and translated.?? Neither the Greek text nor the (presumed) oral translation is 
recorded in the notes: the only trace we have of this process is the running list 
of Greek vocabulary items (with Latin translation), presumably those words 
which the students did not know. It is likely that many other things were said 
in the lecture room, and that what we possess in the notes are those parts 
which were felt to be worthy of formal dictation and recording. 

The order in which the Greek-Latin vocabulary and the dictated sections 
appear allows us to reconstruct something of the format of the class—that 
is, the interplay between the reading of the Greek text and Rosa's dictations. 
At every point it seems that the reading of an important scene or passage was 
preceded by Rosa's remarks—that is, Rosa introduced the passage that was 
to be read, rather than discussing it in retrospect.38 Unfortunately, the notes 
are silent on many of the most interesting questions: how many students sat 


35 Needless to say, even a very fast scribe cannot keep pace with normal human speech. 
For the extraordinary lengths to which some scholars went to enable the transcription of 
words spoken at a normal pace, see for example Francke's Schreibechor, an achievement 
of coordination and planning which required the participation of eight, or better sixteen, 
scribes, discussed in Blair (2008: 60—61). 

36 See Blair (2008: 39 n. 1, 45-46, 49) for discussion of and bibliography on the different 
speeds of speech and the dominance of dictation "in arts faculties and in college teaching 
in most parts of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries". For evidence for 
dictation in lectures on Cicero earlier in the sixteenth century, see Leonhardt and 
Schindler (2007: 43-44). 

37 For a similar situation regarding Poliziano's lectures on Homer, see Silvano (2010: Ixxvi). 
Here a translation was also probably provided during the lectures but this was not 
recorded in the notes. 

38 Eg., the vocabulary noted from the start of Solon's speech (on fol. 8") occurs after 
Rosa's long discussion of the dialogue (fols. 6"-87); likewise Rosa's discourse on pagan 
oracles precedes the vocabulary for the consultation of the oracles (1.47.2 on fol. 13"); 
Rosa's discussion of Peisistratus and Hipparchus (complete with much non-Herodotean 
material) precedes the vocabulary for 1.59.1-2 (fols. 16-17"). 
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in the class, and what was the atmosphere like? Were students allowed or 
encouraged to ask questions, and was there any space for free discussion? How, 
precisely, was the translation made: was the Greek text read out loud and then 
translated? Did the pupils take it in turn to translate and receive correction 
from Rosa, or did Rosa himself do all translating? Was the discussion propelled 
forward by the keen questions of budding humanists, eager to expand their 
knowledge and put it to use as the erudite gentlemen they hoped to become? 
Or did the Professor reel off a series of pre-prepared topics which the young 
Huguenots were compelled to transcribe, whether by conscience, tutor, or fear 
of punishment? We can only guess. 


3 Rosa's Teaching of Herodotus 


Having reconstructed the basic circumstances of this particular Greek 
classroom, we can now address some broader questions: which aspects of 
Herodotus's Histories did Rosa think important or interesting enough to merit 
explanation? Where did he get his information and what materials did he use? 
And why did he decide to read Herodotus in the first place? 

The last question is particularly intriguing. The 1558 Statutes of Jena's Arts 
Faculty recommend the reading of numerous Greek authors—Hesiod, Homer, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Aeschines, and 
Isocrates—but not Herodotus.?? The Histories, in fact, have never been an 
obvious choice as a school text for those striving to master "classical Greek" 
for a simple reason: Herodotus's idiosyncratic Ionic dialect. The pinnacle of 
erudite Greek was rather the Attic dialect, and Herodotus had consequently 
never been a standard text in the Byzantine schooling tradition. The desire to 
read the stimulating content of Herodotus's Histories has often been tempered 
by a hesitancy to confuse the students with unfamiliar Ionic forms. 

Bongars's notes contain no explicit justification for the choice of Herodotus. 
Our knowledge of the Lutheran background can, however, supply some 
answers. A decisive impulse had been given to the reading of classical Greek 
historiography, including Herodotus, by the Reformation theologian and 
classical scholar Philipp Melanchthon. As Chair of Greek in Wittenberg and 
the most influential Lutheran theologian after Luther himself, Melanchthon 
was the dominant force in educational reform in Protestant Germany, whence 
his moniker Praeceptor Germaniae. Throughout his life Melanchthon worked 
tirelessly to justify and promote the study of the pagan classics, including 


39  SeeHuber-Rebenich (2011: 15). 
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historical texts. His attitudes are laid out at length in his historical work the 
Chronicon Carionis (published in a revised edition in 1558-1560) and the 
same ideas are also in the speeches and lectures he gave through the 1540s 
and 1550s, when Rosa and many future members of the faculty of Jena were 
themselves studying in Wittenberg. Melanchthon stressed the importance of 
pagan history, which providentially begins at precisely the point where the Old 
Testament left off (indeed with a small overlap where Histories 2.161 records 
a fact prophesied in the Book of Jeremiah, 44:29-30, as Melanchthon and his 
students were fond of pointing out).^? He argued that one could deduce the 
will of God from the history of the world, thereby learning the history of the 
True Church and distilling a moral code by which to live. He claimed that an 
understanding of Greek and Latin, gained through the study of pagan authors, 
was necessary to achieve a proper understanding of the Holy Scriptures. And 
he emphasised, with astounding stamina, the practical lessons that could be 
drawn from all history and indeed all pagan literature: that God does not wish 
unnecessary wars to be fought; that those who live by the sword die by the 
sword; that those who commit injustice will be punished.^! 

When Jacques Bongars arrived at Jena, he joined a faculty composed al- 
most exclusively of Lutherans who had studied at Wittenberg. The foundation 
of a new school in Jena was, in fact, planned in 1546 by the Ernestine Elector of 
Saxony, Johann Friedrich I (1503-1554), as a replacement for Wittenberg after 
the capitulation of the city and the uncertain future of its University, which 
was the centre of Lutheran theology.*? However, once Johann Friedrich's rival, 
the Albertine ruler Moritz von Sachsen (1521-1553), reopened Wittenberg 
University, Melanchthon was reluctant to leave; in his absence the new school 
in Jena was founded by two of his students: Johannes Stigel (1515-1562), who 
taught poetry and rhetoric from the school's foundation until his death, and 
Victorin Strigel (1524-1569), responsible for the theological and historical 
teaching from the foundation until his suspension in 1559 and formal departure 
in 1563.*? The faculty featured other alumni of Melanchthonian Wittenberg 


40 See Ellis (2015: 175, 183, 191 n. 43) for references to texts by Melanchthon, Regius, and 
Chytraeus making this point. 

41 Fora survey of Melanchthon's view of the role of Greek historiography—with particu- 
larly attention to his statements on Herodotus—and the argument that these ideas long 
predate the revised edition of the Chronicon Carionis, see Ellis (2015: 179-98), with fur- 
ther bibliography. For a broader discussion of Melanchthon's vision of Greek culture and 
its importance, see e.g. Ben-Tov (2009) with bibliography. Cf. Ludwig (2012) and Huber- 
Rebenich (2011: 12-15). 

42 For the events leading up to the institution's foundation see Bauer et al. (2008: 25-26). 

43 Stigel had enrolled in 1531 and with Melanchthon’s support became Terence Professor 
in Wittenberg from 1543; Strigel studied theology in Wittenberg with Melanchthon from 
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including Michael Neander (1529-1581) who taught Mathematics and Greek 
from 1551, Janus Cornarius (c.1500-1558) from 1558, Michael Stifel (1487-1567), 
professor of mathematics from 1558, Friedrich Pensold (1530-1589), professor 
of Greek literature and physics from 1563, and Johannes Selnecker (1530-1592), 
Professor of Theology from 1564.44 Jena also briefly hosted the divisive Gensio- 
Lutheran Matthias Flacius Illyricus (1520-1575), later Magdeburg Centuriator, 
Professor of the New Testament in Jena from 1557 until his dismissal by Johann 
Friedrich 11 in 1561 (in part due to the interventions of Stigel and Rosa). 

Itis thus unsurprising that the 1558 Statutes of the Arts Faculty of the newly 
established university echo Melanchthon's pedagogical vision: the prima lex 
outlined the importance of teaching ancient history, and the secunda lex insist- 
ed that the teaching of philosophy was not to be done “in the heathen manner" 
(ethnico more) but rather with “the fear and invocation of GoD’, the Catechism, 
and with an eye to the glory of God.^9 Melanchthon's abiding influence on 
his students has often been noted. It was exerted through his own teaching 
and reformation of educational institutions, through his prolific writings on 
diverse subjects, and even through his habit of writing lectures for his former 
students to use in their teaching once they themselves joined a university faculty 
(Melanchthon, for example, provided Johannes Stigel with rhetorical analyses 
of Virgil's eclogues for the latter's teaching in Jena).^" When another student 
of Melanchthon, David Chytraeus (1530-1600), gave lectures on Herodotus 


1544. On Stigel more generally, with further references, see Huber-Rebenich (2011: esp. 
12-13). On Strigel and Stigel see Bauer et al. (2008: 26—28). 

44 For early comings and goings at the University of Jena, see Bauer et al. (2008: 33-38). 

45 Foran account of Flacius's time in Jena and the sharp political and theological disputes 
surrounding him (which continued into the late 1560s) see Bauer et al. (2008: 33-37). 

46 See here Huber-Rebenich (201: 14-15 esp. n. 22) on the role history in the prima lex and 
Huber-Rebenich (2011: 15 n. 23) for the importance of a Christian approach to pagan 
philosophy in the secunda lex. The former section reads: "Nor is the reading of history 
to be omitted, which transmits the series of ages and times, the changes of empires, 
and impresses upon one the punishments of crimes and the anger of God at sin, and 
includes testimonies of the certainty by which the Divine Word is defended, which 
has been terribly attacked from the beginning of the Church and has survived to this 
day" (Nec omittatur lectio historica, quae tradit seriem aetatum et temporum, mutationes 
imperiorum, et commonefacit de poenis delictorum, ac de ira Dei adversus peccatum, et 
testimonia complectitur certitudinis, qua munitur Verbum Deum, quod ab initio Ecclesiae 
horribiliter impugnatum in hunc diem perduravit, cited from Huber-Rebenich 201: 15 
n. 22 [= fol. 266"]). For Stigel’s lectures on Virgil in 1555, which remain true to the concerns 
expressed in the Statutes, see Huber-Rebenich (2011: 19-20). 

47 For Melanchthon's habit of providing his pupils with teaching materials, see Ludwig 
(2012: 90-94 [Stigel on p. 92]). On Melanchthon and his pupils more generally: Scheible 


(1997). 
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in Rostock, some 400 kilometers further north in 1559-1562, his presentation 
of Herodotus put into practice what Melanchthon had stated in principle: 
that the positive and negative exempla culled from the Histories (and all 
other historical texts) can be used to illustrate the Ten Commandments and 
that Herodotus's narrative has frequent overlaps—linguistic, moral, and 
historical —with the Old Testament, all of which proves that God wants all 
history to be read. 

Against this background it is perhaps unsurprising to find Johannes Rosa 
lecturing on Herodotus in Lutheran Jena. In the De literarum ludis recte ape- 
riendis (1538) Johannes Sturm, another proponent of Melanchthonian peda- 
gogy, had recommended the reading of Herodotus alongside Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Livy in public lectures in the Gymnasium.48 What is extremely 
surprising is that Rosa teaches Herodotus in a way that has almost nothing 
to do with Melanchthon's highly theological vision of history and shows no 
interest in the thematic concerns used in many Lutheran circles to justify the 
reading of pagan history. In his introductory comments Rosa does not say a 
word about Herodotus being part of God's plan for the continuous documen- 
tation of history, or about the four Monarchies scheme of history based on 
the Book of Daniel, used by Melanchthon to structure the Chronicon Carionis. 
He says nothing about the role of history in discerning God's will and moral 
law. While there are certainly strands of moral thought in the lectures, no effort 
is made to divide the figures of history in general, or of Herodotus in particular, 
into positive and negative exempla as both Melanchthon and Chytraeus had 
done.?? The key concepts and terminology which closely unite Melanchthon, 
Chytraeus, and other Wittenberg historians like Ernst Regius and Christoph 
Pezel are completely absent from Bongars's notes. Rosa, like many humanists, 
may have possessed his own student notes from lectures he had himself heard 
on Greek history or on Herodotus: but it seems clear that his Jena lectures 
of 1568 were not substantially based on lectures which he had heard from 
Melanchthon in Wittenberg. 

What materials did Rosa use? In a period when commentaries were hard 
to come by, it is odd that Rosa makes no discernable use of the largest printed 
work devoted to Herodotus, that is, David Chytraeus's 1563 Chronologia his- 
toriae Herodoti et Thucydidis or of the prefatory essays on Herodotus which 
that volume contained (the In lectionem Herodoti, followed by summaries of 


48 Cf. Tinsley (1989: 27-28). 
49 For the use of Herodotus by Melanchthon and his students (esp. Chytraeus), see Ellis 
(2015: 200). 
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the content and significance of each of Herodotus's nine books).5° Unlike 
Chytraeus, Rosa gives not a single date either in conventional chronology or 
in anno mundi; he rarely seeks to link biblical and Greek chronology, ?? and 
shows at most a passing interest in using the narratives of Greek history to 
showcase traditional Christian apologetics. Aside from Chytraeus's books, 
there was no wider tradition of historical commentary on Herodotus, although 
each of Herodotus's major editors had prefaced their edition with some sort 
of apologetic essay: Aldus Manutius's brief introduction to his 1502 edition, 
Camerarius's longer praefatio to his 1541 Greek edition, and Henri Estienne's 
lengthy Apologia pro Herodoto, prefixed to his 1566 edition of Valla's Latin 
translation, as well as his anti-Catholic vernacular polemic, the Apologie pour 
Hérodote (1566). There is good reason to think that Rosa knew the Preface by 
Camerarius—the great luminary of Lutheran history in the middle decades of 
the sixteenth century alongside Melanchthon— but there is no sign that Rosa 
worked with the writings of Estienne or Chytraeus. Beyond these printed works 
and a copy of Erasmus’s Adagia, which Rosa probably brought with him to the 
classroom, it is possible that he also had access to some form of commentary 
from the margins of a well-annotated Greek or Latin text, though there is no 
strong evidence for this. 

What, then, are the essential aspects of Rosa's vision of and interest in 
Herodotus? Rosa, in fact, offers no comparable vision of Greek history to rival 
Melanchthon's. He begins with no sweeping generalisations on history, or its 
purpose, no review of the distinction between sacred and profane historians, 
nor does he start by situating Herodotus within the broader chronological 
framework that stretched, on contemporary views, continuously from the first 
historian (Moses) to the sixteenth century. For the reasons discussed above, 
Rosa's interests are not primarily linguistic, by contrast to the many contempo- 
rary lecturers who used ancient texts to improve their students' vocabulary and 


50 First published in Wittenberg by Johannes Crato, republished in 1565 by Christian Mylius 
in Strasbourg. 

51  Bycontrast Chytraeus (1565) had, for instance, placed the rape of Io by the Phoenicians in 
anno mundi 2550, that of Europa between 2250 and 2631, that of Medea by the Argonauts 
in 2740, and that of Helen in 2782, here, as elsewhere, juxtaposing sacred and profane 
chronology. 

52 A rare chronological comment comes on fol. 4", where Rosa states that Archilochus is a 
contemporary of Numa, not Romulus; the only clear importation of Old Testament ma- 
terial is the figure of Daniel, who appears in Rosa's account of the lead up to the battle 
between Cyrus (who consults Daniel) and Croesus (who consults the Delphic oracle), 
fols. 22—23". This is a motif with a long history in the Christian reception of Herodotus, at 
least as old as John Malalas's sixth-century chronicle (further Ellis 2015: 206—07). 
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facility with the ancient languages (particularly in the case of Latin authors).5? 
Bongars's notes also contain no systematic introduction to the Ionic dialect.54 
Rosa appears to have left his students to simply get the hang of it—though to 
getthe hang of Ionic Greek purely by hearing a verbal recitation of Herodotus's 
text in an anachronistic itacist pronunciation is a tall order. 

Rosa seems instead to have used Herodotus for something completely differ- 
ent. In his hands Herodotus's historical writing is not an ancilla theologiae but 
rather a platform from which to shower the students with erudite proverbs 
and facts, and to introduce them to the world of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Rosa follows the basic thread of Herodotus's narrative, but works hard at all 
points to embellish it with ancient proverbs, wisdom, and tangential trivia, 
assembled from the canonical texts of classical antiquity. When Herodotus 
talks about the transience of human affairs (Histories 1.5.4), Rosa treats the 
students to a citation from Euripides (via Plutarch's Consolation to Apollonius), 
and then refers them to his source: Erasmus's Adagia, who lists the Euripidean 
quotation under the proverb homo bulla (“man is a bubble"), a phrase which 
the students noted down.5> When not drawing his proverbs from Erasmus, 
Rosa generally parallels Herodotus with snippets from Latin authors: Seneca, 
Horace, Ovid, and above all Cicero. The Greek authors cited outside the 
many sententiae taken from Erasmus's Adagia are most often Plutarch and 
occasionally also Strabo and Xenophon. The name of Thucydides, Herodotus's 
successor, occurs just three times in the lectures,55 suggesting that Rosa was 
better versed in Latin than Greek literature. In the exchanges between Croesus 
and Adrastus before and after Adrastus unwittingly kills Croesus's son, the 
characters' statements on hospitality, mutual obligation, gratitude, and bad 
conscience are supplemented with quotes from Cicero's On Duties (De Officiis) 
and For Sextus Roscius of Ameria (Pro Roscio Amerino) (fol. 1‘). The dominance 
of Latin sources is striking. When the infamously ambiguous Delphic oracle 
given to Croesus (Histories 1.531) is mentioned, it is the hexameter version 
from Cicero's On Divination (2.115) that the students copied into their notes— 


53 Cf. Leonhardt & Schindler (2007: 44-45): In sixteenth-century notes on Cicero the em- 
phasis is on language and rhetoric not history (e.g., many marginal glosses in the Cicero 
lectures give synonyms, not with explanatory purpose but as vocabulary enrichment). 

54 Theonlysign of any comments on the unusual dialect appears on fol. 2", where Rosa gives 
the Attic form of an Ionic verb: anayıveeiv, pro dnayeiv. 

55 Fol. 3": Homo bulla. Vide Adag. Erasmi. 

56 Fol. 14" (Thucydides mentioned on the question of the antiquity of the Pelasgians: no 
precise passage is cited and it seems likely that Rosa got this second hand), fol. 24” 
(“Thucydides book 4" cited for the location of Thyrea); fol. 25" (cited for the history of 
Cythera, during the Peloponnesian War). 
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neither a translation of Herodotus' text nor the hexameter version known to 
Aristotle (fol. 147). 

Rosa's coverage of the Histories is uneven and thus suggests which sections 
he considered particularly important. One of the most overrepresented sec- 
tions is the dialogue between Solon and Croesus (1.30-3), which receives eight 
sides of notes (fols. 6-11", cf. Figs. 3-4),?" approaching a fifth of Bongars's notes 
on the first 87 chapters of Herodotus.58 In discussing this dialogue, in which 
the Athenian sage Solon warns the complaisant Lydian king Croesus of the 
instability of human prosperity, Rosa pours forth a deluge of learned citations 
under various headings. “The inconstancy of human affairs" (rerum humana- 
rum inconstantia) is illustrated with three citations from Seneca (Thyestes 
596, 614-22; Hercules Furens 177-80; Octavia 924-26), along with several lines 
from Sophocles's Ajax, which had also been cited by Erasmus under the head- 
ing homo bulla: “man is only a breath and shadow"? When the class reached 
Solon's description of Cleobis and Biton, in which “god showed that it is better 
for man to die than to live" (Histories 1.31.3), Rosa dictated four of the cita- 
tions which Erasmus had collected in the Adagia under the heading optimum 
non nasci:5° one apiece from Alexis the Poet (“not to be born is always best; 
after one is born the best is to meet one’s end as soon as possible’, transmit- 
ted by Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 3.124b) and Homer (“none of all the crea- 
tures that breaths and crawls on the earth is more miserable than man’, Iliad 
17.446-47), and two from Menander (“those whom the gods love die young”, 
cited in Stobaeus, Anthology 4.52.72, and “suffering and life are kindred”, cited 
in Plutarch, Moralia 466b). 

After this Rosa dictates short notes on several themes: the notion that death 
is preferable to life (found, he says, both within and outside the Church) as well 
as the contrast between the consolation which God offers for the miseries of life 
and the empty promises of the Devil (fol. 9"). Rosa briefly defends Herodotus 
against Plutarch's charge of blasphemy (ov, relating to Histories 1.32.1, further 
below) and indulges in some mathematical explanations of Solon's calcula- 
tions of the life of man (Histories 1.32.2-4), before returning again to Erasmus's 
Adagia to offer further proverbial parallels. Bongars's notes list the next set of 


57 Not counting fol. 10, which has been bound in the notes but does not belong there. 

58 In Herodotus’s text, by contrast, the dialogue represents only 4 of the 50 sides read during 
the notes, i.e. slightly under a tenth of the total. 

59 The fragment, transmitted by Stobaeus, is ascribed to the comedy Aiac Aixpos by Nauck 
and Radt. 

60 Fol. 9" cf. proverb 1249 (Erasmus 1987: 26-29). 
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proverbs under two headings: ante mortem nemo beatus and nemo sine dolore.9! 
For the former Rosa cites Ovid (Metamorphoses 3.137) and Aristotle; for the lat- 
ter Rosa selected several more proverbs from Erasmus's discussion of the adage 
Nihil est ab omni parte beatum (“nothing is entirely blessed”),®? including 
a proverb attributed to Seneca (ubi mel ibi fel, ubi uber ibi tuber), and others 
taken from Pindar (Pythian 5.54f.), Horace (Carmina 2.16.27-8), and a cita- 
tion which Erasmus simply attributed to "the Greeks" (found in Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophistae 12.543, Aristophanes, Frogs 1217, and Menander, Monostichs 
185 in Jákel's edition). To these is added a quote from Livy (History of Rome, 
22.51.4). Uncritical though this deluge of sententiae might seem, the paral- 
lels cited follow the arc of Solon's speech: the early proverbs mirror Solon's 
insistence that happiness can be pronounced only after death (cf. Herodotus, 
Histories 1.32.6: npiv ©’ dv tedevtyon, emtoyetv unde xoAéetv xw dABtov, AM 
ebrux£a) the latter that it is impossible for a human to enjoy only good fortune 
(cf. Histories 1.32.9: öç è’ dv adtay Meîota Exwv SiatéAy [...] obtog nap’ égol tò 
oUvopa 10010 [...] Sixatds toti peperOat). 

What emerges clearly from the notes is that Rosa's primary goal was not an 
appreciation of Herodotus's narrative art or the text itself, but rather to build 
up his students' familiarity with Greco-Roman proverbs and their general 
knowledge of the ancient world. At the conclusion of the story of Gyges's mur- 
der of Candaules, Herodotus states in passing that Gyges had been mentioned 
by Archilochus of Paros (Histories 1.12.2). Here Rosa embarks on a description 
of iambics, the metre most associated with Archilochus (citing Horace's Ars 
Poetica) and relates in detail the ancient biographical tradition surrounding 
Archilochus, his betrothed Neobule, and her father Lycambes (fol. 4**). The 
story of Gyges itself receives relatively little attention: no mention is made of 
the themes of the Herodotean tale—the clash of Gyges's moral feeling with 
the external compulsion by his king and queen which lead him, through a 
succession of awful dilemmas, to commit a crime against his will, for which 
his descendants will be punished— nor does Rosa discuss the philosophical 
purposes to which Plato and Cicero later put the tale. Similarly, when Herodotus 
mentions Peisistratus’s father and birth (Histories 1.56.1), Rosa embarks on a 
long digression on this dynasty of Athenian tyrants, including the Peisistratid 
recension of Homer and an extensive evaluation of the character of Peisistratus 
himself, his relationship with the poet and law-giver Solon, his role in the war 


61 MS 663 no. 2, fol. n5; the series of recherché quotes given by Rosa can duly be found, along 
with many others, under the heading homo bulla in Erasmus’s proverb 1248 (Erasmus 
1987: 256-64). 

62 See Erasmus’s proverb 2087 (Erasmus 1981: 88-92). 
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against the Megarians, his three sons (the third, never mentioned by Herodotus, 
being Thessalus), and the deeds and fate of Peisistratus's children (fols. 15”-16”). 
The material originates outside Herodotus, and some of it flatly contradicts 
Herodotus's account, a fact Rosa seems not to have mentioned. At times 
Rosa's disinterest in Herodotus's narrative per se reaches startling proportions, 
cutting entirely against the tone and emphasis of the original text. At the end 
of the tragic story of the accidental death of the young prince Atys at the hands 
of his father's guest Adrastus, in fulfilment of a divine prophecy, Rosa dictates 
the following coda: "Croesus mourned his son much longer than Lycurgus 
recommended: namely n days; Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus”.°3 

In practice Rosa's purpose seems to have been to situate Herodotus within 
the wider mosaic of classical learning which an educated humanist was ex- 
pected to navigate. This approach was well suited to the uses to which many of 
his students might later put their education: through a familiarity with various 
stories from Greco-Roman antiquity an erudite man could construct a web of 
learned references to be deployed when the authors or the topics in question 
arose in conversation. By contrast to some of his contemporaries, Rosa seems 
to have preferred to avoid parallels with present-day events or circumstances. 
The students are only invited to compare ancient and modern ideas is during 
contrasts drawn between paganism and Christianity. 

It is worth asking why Rosa should have departed so completely from the 
pedagogical interests of his prominent Wittenberg colleagues Melanchthon 
and Chytraeus, when it comes to the teaching of ancient history. These other 
authors had certainly shown interest in proverbs— primarily as distillations of 
doctrinal views rather than as rhetorical ornaments— but every page of their 
historical writings is soaked in Melanchthon's vision of the role of the Greek 
historians in God's providential historiographical plans. It may be that Rosa 
himself had not been exposed to Melanchthon's moralistic and theological ap- 
proach, and we have no direct evidence that he was ever taught by Melanchthon. 
But it is worth bearing in mind that Melanchthon's approach was not the only 
one: even some of Melanchthon’s closest friends and colleagues made little 
or no reference to his very particular vision of Greek literature, most notably 
his fellow Lutheran historiographer, Joachim Camerarius.9^ It may indeed be 
the case that Rosa first read Herodotus after leaving Wittenberg and was intro- 
duced to his work by reading Camerarius’s Praefatio. 


63 Fol. uv: Croesus luget filium longiore tempore quam Lycurgus sensuit, [....] per 1 dies. Plut in 
Vita Lycurgi. The reference is to Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus 27.2. 
64 For Camerarius's view of Herodotus, see Ellis (2015: 196) and Ellis (20172). 
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Another possibility is that these lectures display only part of Rosa's teaching 
repertoire, namely his approach to elementary education. Perhaps, if we had 
Rosa's lectures on Herodotus to advanced students, we would see greater 
similarities with the work of Melanchthon and Chytraeus.® But it seems 
unlikely that the difference can be explained by age alone: Melanchthon 
sought to inculcate his students from a very young age with his own ideas.66 
It seems likely that when David Chytraeus arrived in Wittenberg at the age of 
fourteen he was quickly baptised into Melanchthon's vision of Greek history, 
hence no doubt the zeal with which he devoted his later life to the elaboration 
of Melanchthon's ideas. 

For all the differences between Rosa's approach to Herodotus and those 
of his Lutheran colleagues and teachers, there are of course multiple points of 
contact. Bongars's notes include general ideas and specific interpretations 
which were the common intellectual goods of sixteenth-century human- 
ists and more specifically of Lutherans. Just before Herodotus's narrative of 
Croesus's testing of the oracles, Rosa treats the students to a three-page dis- 
quisition on the nature of pagan oracles, providing a Christian framework 
through which to interpret the potentially confusing aspects of the narra- 
tive (fols. 127—137).97 Rosa argues in detail that pagan oracles cannot originate 
from God, good angels, or man, and so must derive "from an evil spirit", be- 
fore discussing at greater length “the deceptions of the Devil"5? He repeats 
the heresiological view of pagan cults widespread in Christianity until the 
nineteenth century, which understands paganism as a corrupted version of 
the pure religion of the Old Testament patriarchs, altered through time and 
dispersal. Thus the oracle of Zeus Ammon originated, Rosa states, from the 
cult instituted by Noah's son Ham (“Cham”) who was worshipped as a god 
after his death in Africa (fol. 137).9? Rosa, however, handles the topic with less 


65 Iam grateful to Florian Mittenhuber for this suggestion. 

66 See, e.g., Melanchthon’s letter to the young prince Palatine from 1542, which recommends 
the early study of history for the purposes of moral instruction, Melanchthon (1834-1860: 
IV, 929) (with discussion in Ellis 2015: 183-84). 

67 For some different attitudes towards the narrative in contemporary Lutheran exegesis, 
see Ellis (2015: 188-9, 202-6). 

68  Bongars’s marginal headings on fol. 12 capture the movement of Rosa's argument: 
Oracula unde proferantur, a Deo non, nec ab angelis bonis, nec de hominibus, a Malo spiritu, 
Insidiae Diaboli, oracula cessant. 

69 Melanchthon (1834-1860: x11, 731); Chytraeus makes the same claim in his advertisement 
for his lectures on the second book of the Histories, which took place six years earlier in 
1560, and can be read in Chytraeus (1601: 212-14). For discussion of this theory and other 
related ways in which Melanchthon and Chytraeus linked pagan oracular institutions to 
biblical figures Ellis (2015: 181-82 and nn. z1, 23). 
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emphasis than other Lutheran historians: he makes no attempt to demonstrate 
that all Greek oracular institutions were founded by the descendants of Noah 
(argued at length by Chytraeus and Melanchthon) nor does he insist that the 
origins of paganism in the primordial religion of Adam proves the superior 
antiquity and veracity of Christianity. Such apologetics, which had originated 
in the polemic between pagans, Jews, and Christians in antiquity and found 
eager proponents throughout the Reformation, seem to have held much less 
fascination for Rosa. Chytraeus, schooled in Hebrew, had offered fancy etymo- 
logical footwork to show that the name of the mountain which towered above 
the Delphic Oracle—Parnassus— derives from Hebrew (in which language it 
purportedly meant "snake mountain" or "snake crevice") thereby demonstrat- 
ing that the Pythian oracle had its origins in the Hebrew-speaking settlers of 
Greece after the flood. Rosa also offers a Pythian etymology, but it was much 
more mundane: the oracular priestess gets her name from the Greek word for 
"discover/find out"? Rosa's discussion of pagan oracles closes with the legend- 
ary "cessation of the oracles" around the time of the birth of Christ, a staple of 
anti-pagan polemic from the time of Eusebius and common knowledge among 
humanists by the end of the fifteenth century.” 

Rosa’s work reflects, albeit more briefly, other aspects of Christian apolo- 
getics which appear in Melanchthon’s and Chytraeus’s work on Greek history. 
When introducing the students to the different Greek tribes, the Ionians are 
said to be descended from “Ion and Japhet” (fol. 14”, cf. Melanchthon 1834- 
1860: XII, 732; cf. XI, 556-98).72 In his introduction to Lycurgus, Rosa states that 
the Spartan legislator lived at the time of the prophet Isaiah (fol. 19”). Later in 
the story of Cyrus, Rosa offers a long tangent on the biblical prophet Daniel 
and his role in Cyrus’s victory, another element of earlier Christian apolo- 
getics (fols. 22—23"). Rosa does, thus, from time to time cast a glance in the 
direction of biblical chronology and the universal histories which genealogised 
all human races, cultures, and languages by reference to Genesis chapter 
10, but he only does so rarely and in passing. One suspects that he is here 
deploying the “common knowledge" that one acquired as a classically trained 
Lutheran. But he fails, for whatever reason, to situate these nuggets clearly 
within the apologetic framework which, for others, represented their primary 
significance. 


70 . Foli3* nu8tn: ducitur a nuvOdvomat. 

71 See Ossa-Richardson (2013: 29-44) for the history of this idea in antiquity and its 
transmission into the early modern period. 

72 _ Ben-Tov (2009: 47-49). 
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What of the great question generally supposed to have most concerned 
Herodotus’s readers in the sixteenth century: that Herodotus was an 
unreliable spinner of tall tales or, worse, a malicious deceiver, the "father of 
lies"? This was the view vehemently asserted by Plutarch in his On the Malice 
of Herodotus and taken up by numerous humanists.’3 Rosa only addresses 
one of Plutarch's claims: the allegation of blasphemy, levelled at Herodotus 
for making the Athenian sage Solon say that God is phthoneros (qOovepóc: 
“envious”, "jealous", “grudging”, Histories 1.32, attacked by Plutarch in The 
Malice of Herodotus 857f-858a), a notion rejected by ancient Platonists and 
Christians."^ Rosa offers a two-part discussion (reprehensio and explicatio): he 
first relays Plutarch's criticism and then counters it. Rosa argues that by calling 
God phthoneros Herodotus refers to God's disapproval of those who have 
become arrogant as a result of their good fortune: God casts them down from 
their lofty positions, “as if envying them, because they are unworthy”. Rosa also 
draws an implicit parallel between divine phthonos and the biblical motif of 
divine regret: God sees the wickedness of mankind, regrets his creation, and 
sends the cataclysmic flood to destroy them (Gen. 6:6-8; for Bongars's text see 
Fig. 5.4). 

This was, however, not part of a concerted attempt to defend Herodotus 
against Plutarch—comparable to that made by Henri Estienne in his Apologia 
pro Herodoto (1566), or by Camerarius in his 1541 preface to the Histories. Rosa 
simply repeats an isolated piece of apologetics, doubtless one he found in 
Camerarius's Praefatio, and does not stray onto the wider topics covered by 
the earlier Lutheran scholar. Like Chytraeus and Melanchthon before him, 
Rosa makes no mention of the vast debate about Herodotus's factual reliabil- 
ity. In many ways this is irrelevant for his purposes. Rosa's lectures attempt to 
construct a harmonious collage of the ancient world assembled from differ- 
ent sources, and to make Herodotus relevant for the culture of the sixteenth 


73 See Boudou (2000: 436-39); Kipf (1999: 16-19). 

74 Foran introduction to the wider topic, see Ellis (2017b). 

75 Fol. 9’: Deus invidet / Reprehensio / Plut. valde improbat hanc sententiam, quod Deus in- 
videat, cum sit purissimus, sed sic sedp [...] (?) scriptura loquitur, Poenituit Deum; Hic locus 
sic intelligitur. Quod, hic cum plerumque fiat ut secundae res homines reddant superbos, 
Deus e[i]s, veluti invidens, quod sint indigni, e stat[u] deücit (“God envies. The Censure: 
Plutarch vehemently rejected this idea, that god feels envy, although it is most pure, yet 
this is just what Scripture [...] (?) says: that God felt regret. This passage is to be under- 
stood thus: That, since it often happens that successes make men arrogant, God, as if 
envying them, because they are unworthy, casts them down from their position"). For 
Joachim Camerarius's comparable but slightly different handling of the same passage in 
Herodotus, see Ellis (2017a: 141-42). 
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century, with its predilection for sententiae. Not a word is said on the reliabil- 
ity of any particular ancient source, nor is any attempt made to sensitise the 
students to the difference between different accounts: they are instead mixed 
together to create a superficially uniform "antiquity" It is this construct which 
the student is taught to navigate, since it provides the background of exempla 
and sententiae—the narrative bones and the verbal clothing—expected of a 
learned European in the sixteenth century. If the education which Chytraeus 
and Melanchthon dispensed was particularly well suited to theologians, the 
education Bongars received at the hands of Rosa was quite different, one well 
suited to the role he later played: an educated man who cut his teeth in philol- 
ogy before joining the court as a diplomat, where Latin was spoken fluently 
alongside French and German, and where status was enhanced when the cul- 
tural goods of antiquity flowed with ease from the tip of the tongue. In Rosa's 
teaching we see the kind of classical education dispensed by many teachers, 
to a great degree regardless of the text, in Latin-speaking Europe which stood 
at the beginning of a five-century long (and on-going) obsession with Greco- 
Roman culture. 


4 Epilogue: Isaac Casaubon and Herodotus as Sourcebook for 
Oriental Philology 


It is an intriguing possibility that Bongars was among the audience of friends 
to whom Isaac Casaubon delivered a series of lectures on Herodotus in the 
winter of 1601-1602. Bongars travelled a great deal in the service of Henri Iv 
and is it consequently hard to know whether he was in Paris at the time. But 
if he was, it seems likely that he would have attended: the two men were in 
correspondence between 1592 and Bongars's death in 1612, and Casaubon wrote 
to Bongars in the fondest terms.” Bongars took at least a passing interest in 
Herodotus in later life: Herodotus was one of the dozens of authors whom he 
used in his 1581 edition of and commentary on Justin,"? and over the following 
decades the bibliophile diplomat collected several copies of the Histories 
(both in Greek and Latin), as well as a parallel edition of geographical extracts 
from Herodotus and Pomponius Mela, compiled by another of his amici, 


76 On the correspondence between Bongars and Casaubon and on the laudatory letters 
Casaubon wrote after Bongars's death, see Hagen (1874: 54, nn. 242, 245; 60, n. 261). 

77 Amman (2015: 71, 76 n. 94); see Amman (2015: passim) for further discussion of Bongars’s 
work as a philologist and the broad range of authors he consulted. 
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Andreas Schott.’8 Casaubon's lectures were, moreover, in large part directed 
at philological topics—specifically "Oriental" philology—topics which also 
interested Bongars, who had spent several months studying Hebrew with 
the Venetian Jew Judah Seligmann in Prague in 1584-1585 in the course of 
his interrupted journey eastwards. Bongars also seems to have cultivated his 
knowledge of Hebrew in later life, to judge from the extensive collection of 
Hebrew books which he collected and in some cases annotated.?9 

New autograph material which has recently come to my attention in the 
Bibliothéque nationale de France in Paris sheds much light on the nature of 
Casaubon's Herodotus lectures. This is not the place to discuss the lectures in 
detail,8° but the Parisian codex offers another example of just how different 
lectures on the same author could be in two different hands. Unlike Rosa, 
Casaubon took the basic historical information of the ancient world for granted 
and had no interest in proverbs. Instead, he focused on more advanced topics, 
occasionally historical or cultural but chiefly philological. The majority of his 
entries are notes on specific words, exploring the semantic nuances, discussing 
the peculiarities of Ionic forms, or offering etymological theories. Underlying 
many etymologies is the notion that the Greek language ultimately descends 
from Hebrew. Casaubon, for instance, suggests that the Cimmerians take 
their name from Noah's grandson Gomer (cf. Gen. 10) citing as evidence the 
common confusion of c and g (BnF, MS Lat. 6252: fols. 90"—91"); throughout the 
notes he suggests relationships between Greek and "Eastern" languages such as 
Hebrew, Chaldean, and Syrian, a notion which had concerned him a great deal 
in the period preceding the lectures.8! 

Like Rosa, Casaubon uses the Histories primarily as a platform for the dis- 
cussion of topics of interest to him and his audience rather than to examine 
Herodotus's own narrative art or his theories of history. Casaubon's concerns 
were different—he shows none of the passion of his Lutheran contempo- 
raries for finding God's will, universal moral doctrines, or attractive proverbs 
in the Histories—but, as ever, they are very much his concerns, not those of 


78 For Bongars's acquaintance with Schott, which predates the publication of the work on 
Herodotus, see Amman (2015: 78). For the details of the editions from Bongars's library, 
today in Bern, see above nn. 32-33. 

79 See Weinberg (2015: 104-06) for Bongars's Hebrew library and an evaluation of the 
evidence for Bongars's engagement with Hebrew language and literature. For the journey 
east (and guesses about its original destination), see Ludwig (2015: 90). 

80 See Ellis (2015:223-33) fora discussion of Casaubon's marginalia on Herodotus (Cambridge 
Adv. a.3.2) and the introductory essay in a notebook preserved in the Bodleian containing 
much hebraica (MS Casaubon 52: 997—127). For the notes in BnF, MS Lat. 6252, see Ellis 
(forthcoming), where I use these notes to reconstruct the lectures in greater detail. 

81 The theory is described in detail by Grafton & Weinberg (201: 92-95). 
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Herodotus: in this case the Histories is used as the basis for a master class in 
Greek philology and historical linguistics. These two sets of lectures by Rosa 
and Casaubon reveal very different ways of reading and using Herodotus and 
Greek history more generally, indicating in microcosm the diverse roles which 
Hellenism played in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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CHAPTER 6 


From “Bounteous Flux of Matter" to Hellenic City: 
Late Byzantine Representations of Constantinople 
and the Western Audience 


Aslıhan Akısık-Karakullukgu 


At that time, the Romans had achieved the greatest rule in the world [...] 
They turned over Rome to their greatest archbishop and crossed over 
to Thrace. With the emperor leading the way to these places and to the 
land of Thrace (which had been colonised for being nearest to Asia), they 
chose Byzantion, a Hellenic city, to be their metropolis [...] and afterwards 
the Hellenes mixed with Romans and the Hellenes ultimately prevailed 
against the Romans and guarded their Hellenic language and customs 
until the very end because they were much more numerous than the 
Romans.! 


In his monumental Herodotean-style history, finished sometime after 1464, 
Laonikos Chalkokondyles's conceptualisation of Constantinople as Hellenic 
city was revolutionary in its rejection of the Christian Roman identity of the 
imperial capital. Briefly invoking the Donation of Constantine in this passage 
and anonymously referring to Pope Sylvester 1 (314-335) and to Constantine I, 
the Great (r. 306-337), the historian dismantled the ways in which the forgery 
was employed in Byzantine tradition to support Byzantine claims to lawful po- 
litical authority in New Rome.’ Since the time of the Patriarchate of Michael 
Kerularios (1043-1058) and the Eastern Schism, the Byzantines, inverting the 
argument of the Donation of Constantine, had maintained that Constantine 


1 Chalkokondyles (1922-1928: 1, 4): ¿ç 6 87) ‘Pwpatoug emt thv tç olxoupevys peyiotny deynv 
apinopevous, lcotdAovxov. Exovras Tiymv TH pet, emitpepavtac ‘Pounvy TO peylotw adtav 
dpyxtepet nal dtaßdvras Es Opåxny, dpnyoupevon Eri tade To Bactrewe, xol Opduns ETÌ xopatv, 
Mais éc thv Actav éyyvtdtw duntat, Buldvriov ‘EMyvida mod pytpomoA 098v drodevcvivtac, 
npög Ilepoas, bq’ Ov &výxeota &nenóvOetcov, Tov dyava notetobou, “EMyvac te TO dnd Tode 
‘Pwpatots adtod extpryvbvtac, YAMTTAV LEV xai HOy Sta To TOMA TACovac ‘Pwuatwv "EMyvac adtod 
eninpareiv did xA ovc puAdeaı [...]. The entire History has recently been translated into English 
for the first time by Anthony Kaldellis. See Chalkokondyles (2014). 

2 Angelov (2009: 91-157). 
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the Great had translated the Roman empire to the east and consequently 
that the Byzantines, not westerners, were invested with imperium. 

In contrast, Laonikos’s interpretation tallies well with fifteenth-century 
western claims concerning the pope's temporal authority. The historian sys- 
tematically configured historical and contemporary popes as the archbishops 
of the Romans and made a detailed examination of their prerogative to elect 
Roman emperors in numerous historical instances. In a similar vein, Laonikos 
referred to Byzantine emperors as either *emperors of the Hellenes" or as the 
“emperors of Byzantion’, while assigning the label “Roman emperors” to their 
western counterparts from the time of Charlemagne (r. 768-814) onwards. 
According to Laonikos, Constantinople was not primarily the Roman imperial 
city of Constantine the Great (the historian omits the name of the founder of 
the city and the corresponding toponym throughout the narrative), but was 
rather “Byzantion” and a Hellenic city among others in a Hellenic universe that 
was unified by a common cultural and linguistic heritage rather than by impe- 
rial structures. 

What was the intellectual and political context for this radical reinterpre- 
tation of the civic identity of Constantinople? How did other late Byzantine 
intellectuals, in both the East and the West, revive and engage with classical, 
late antique, and medieval traditions concerning the Byzantine capital in their 
attempts to make sense of the cataclysmic events they witnessed—including 
the Latin invasion of 1204 and the Ottoman encroachments that eventually led 
to fall of the city in 1453? 


1 The Encomia of Theodore Metochites, Manuel Chrysoloras, and 
Isidore of Kiev 


To answer these questions, I will take late Byzantine encomia of Constantinople 
as the starting point of analysis. They provide insight into the ways in which 
Hellenism was gradually adopted by some Byzantine intellectuals to provide 
a historicising narrative to questions of identity at a time when the Byzantine 
empire had transformed into a territorial city-state similar to its counterparts 
in Italy? Hellenism's growing secular appeal to these Byzantine intellectu- 
als was also contemporaneous with comparable developments in Italy.^ The 
progressive shifting away from a predominantly religious representation of 


3 Kiousopoulou (2011). 
4 Fubini (1990); Fubini (2003). 
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Constantinople and the increased emphasis on the city's pre-Christian past in 
these rhetorical compositions thus demonstrate that related dynamics were at 
play in the East and the West during the Renaissance. 

Comparing Byzantios or Concerning the Imperial Megalopolis, a rich and 
lengthy encomium of Constantinople by the early Palaeologan statesman 
and intellectual Theodore Metochites (1270-1332), with the famous Comparison 
of Old and New Rome by Manuel Chrysoloras (c.1350-1415),° I chart the ways 
in which these two intellectuals engaged with the idea of Hellenism in the 
Constantinopolitan context. I conclude with the imperial oration of Emperor 
John vii (r. 1425-48) by Isidore of Kiev (c.1385-1463), which bears echoes 
of the earlier two encomia and thus illustrates a continuous intellectual 
tradition.® I also explore the political and intellectual contexts for Metochites's, 
Chrysoloras’s, and Isidore’s compositions. 

Metochites was writing in the aftermath of the reconquest of Constantinople 
from the Latins in 1261 at the court of anti-unionist Byzantine emperor 
Andronicus II (r. 1282-1328), and his anti-Latin and Orthodox Christian 
viewpoint colours Byzantios (Fig. 6.1). Metochites’s Hellenic interventions in 
forging a new urban identity for Constantinople relied on the increased impor- 
tance attached to Greek ethnicity during the Nicene period (1204-1261) when 
the Nicene emperors had competed with rival successor polities for territory 
and against the Latins for Constantinople.’ Similarly, he elaborated the late- 
antique Roman past of Constantinople and the figure of Constantine the Great 
as propaganda material against the Latins. 

Thus, Metochites’s emphasis on the Roman and Hellenic identities of 
Constantinople is fundamentally different from that of Chrysoloras who 
was writing for a combined Italian and Byzantine audience (Fig. 8.5). In 
fact, Chrysoloras belonged as much in the Italian Renaissance context as the 
Byzantine one, spending the greater portion of his career in the West as impe- 
rial Byzantine envoy to raise military aid against the Ottomans and converting 
to Catholicism.’ By focusing on the common late antique heritage of Rome 
and Constantinople and drawing parallels between the two cities, Chrysoloras 
provided the ideological framework for his diplomatic mission. 


5 Manuel Chrysoloras (2000: 6-26). Smith has translated the composition into English: Smith 
(1992: 199-215). 

Philippides & Hanak (2018); Leonte (2017). 

Angelov (2005: 293-310). 

8 Mergiali-Sahas (1998). 
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FIGURE 6.1 Mosaic portrait of Theodore Metochites, founder of the Chora Monastery, 
presenting a model of the church to Jesus Christ: H XOPA TON ZONTON. 
Over the main entrance into the nave, Kariye Müzesi, Istanbul 


Isidore's career trajectory similarly bears witness to the close contacts between 
the Byzantine world and the West in the fifteenth century. After completing his 
sojourn in Mistra sometime in 1428? Isidore attended the Council of Basel in 
1433-1434 as imperial envoy. He was appointed Metropolitan of Kiev and all of 
Russia in 1437 before the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1439). In contrast 
to the majority of the other Byzantine delegates at Ferrara-Florence, Isidore 
did not renounce the Union of the Churches after the Council. He became 


9 It has been traditionally assumed that Isidore was either a student or a close associate of 
George Gemistos Plethon in Mistra. Recent scholarship has drawn attention to the lack of 
sources that explicitly substantiate this claim. Philippides & Hanak (2018: 26—7) There is 
extensive literature on the Neoplatonist philosopher Plethon whose life, career, and beliefs 
still continue to be debated: Masai (1956); Woodhouse (1986); Monfasani (1992); Tambrun 
(2006); Siniossoglou (2011); Hladky (2014). Plethon's loyal disciple Demetrios Raoul Kabakes 
noted that the philosopher passed away in 1452, a statement that was assumed to be true 
in the secondary literature until recently. Monfasani provides a different date, based on 
manuscript and various textual evidence, and argues that the philosopher died in 1454; see 
Monfasani (2006: 93-97). I extend thanks to Kostis Smyrlis, who attracted my attention to 
an Athonite document from the monastery of Vatopedi, which conclusively proves that 
Plethon was Judge General of the Romans. Lefort, Kravari, Giros, Smyrlis & Estangui Gomez 
(forthcoming). 
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Cardinal of the Catholic Church circa 1439 and then travelled to Moscow.!0 
Isidore proclaimed the Union of the Churches in Constantinople on the eve 
of the capital's fall when he was visiting on ambassadorial duty. Laonikos 
Chalkokondyles, a member of Plethon's Mistra circle, referred to Isidore as 
philopatris of Constantinople for his defence of the city in 1453; the historian 
reserved this high praise for the Cardinal alone among all the myriad contem- 
porary and historical figures he mentioned.” 

While Metochites's earlier encomium on Nicaea has been studied, his longer 
and more ambitious encomium Byzantios has only recently begun to attract 
attention.? However, due to its pervasive intellectual influence, Metochites's 
Byzantios should be the starting point for any discussion concerning the repre- 
sentation of Constantinople in the late Byzantine period. An early fourteenth- 
century composition, Byzantios is also an important exemplar for the revival 
of the genre of city encomium in the late period. This revival was tied with 
renewed Byzantine interest in late antique rhetoric and influenced later Italian 
Renaissance literature.? Indeed, Chrysoloras’s seminal role in introducing 
classical and late antique Greek learning to Renaissance Italy and the ways 
in which his city encomium played a paradigmatic role for understanding the 
past have been extensively discussed.!^ By close textual analysis, I argue that 
Chrysoloras was familiar with Byzantios and reproduced Metochites's vision 
of physical urban space wherein the ancient past is embedded. I also argue 
that Chrysoloras parted ways with Byzantine tradition by denouncing the 
metaphysical aspects of Constantinople, the metropolis which had been tra- 
ditionally interpreted as holy space in the East. In this way, Chrysoloras's enco- 
mium provides a conceptual bridge between Metochites's vision of a divinely 
ordained Christian Roman Constantinople and the Hellenic city of Laonikos 
Chalkokondyles. I have elsewhere argued that Laonikos was writing for an elite 
circle of Byzantine émigrés and other intellectuals in the West who had access 
to classical Greek, rather than for the post-Byzantine intellectuals associated 


10  Philippides & Hanak (2018: 99). 

11 Chalkokondyles (1922-1928: 11, 69): Tov dé Iridwpov EMöyıuöv Te övra xad PiAönartpıv, dAóvta 
te dotepov ¿v Bulavtiw tnd Bapßdpwv, Eranbvovra tH tatpiù: (“Isidore who was held in high 
esteem for learning and was a philopatris, was later captured in Byzantion by the barbar- 
ians when he came to the aid of the fatherland’). 

12 A. Voudouri in her recent doctoral dissertation studies Metochites’s encomium in the 
larger context of other late Byzantine city encomia and through the prism of classical and 
late antique tradition. See also Magdalino (2012: 101-21); Polemis (2008: 241-46); Rhoby 
(2012: 81-99); Voudouri (2013); Voudouri (2016). 

13 Ševčenko (1984); Fenster (1968). 

14 . Thorn-Wickert (2006); Smith (1992: 150-70). 
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with the Ottoman court specifically.!? Chrysoloras’s similar western orienta- 
tion at the turn of the fifteenth century helps explain his significant departure 
from Byzantine tradition in representing Constantinople. 


2 Metochites’s Brief Biography and His Orthodox Christian 
Humanism 


Theodore Metochites’s Byzantios or Concerning the Imperial Megalopolis, com- 
posed c.1312, presents an early instance wherein both Roman and Hellenic el- 
ements were combined to create urban identity. In my view, late Byzantine 
Hellenism may be best understood by examining the different ways in which it 
qualified, competed with, supplanted, and supported Christian Roman impe- 
rial identity.!6 Thus, it is significant that Metochites's unionist father, George 
Metochites, was exiled from Constantinople in 1283 by Andronicus 11 for being 
astaunch critic ofthe restoration of Orthodoxy, and that Metochites grew up in 
Nicaea. When Andronicus 11 was visiting the former capital in 1290, Metochites 
impressed the emperor with his Nicene oration and was subsequently em- 
ployed in government; by 1321, he had risen to the highest office of megas 
logothete. Metochites upheld Orthodox Christian dogma and did not engage 
with debates on the schism between the Catholic and Orthodox churches—a 
stance no doubt influenced by his early experiences. However, he was much 
more innovative in dealing with secular learning, as I hope to illustrate. As pro- 
lific intellectual of the early Palaeologan Renaissance, Metochites composed 
numerous tracts on philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, rhetoric, ethics, and 
history, engaging with classical and late antique literature in a manner that has 
been referred to as “humanist” by some modern commentators.!” 


15 Akaisik-Karakullukgu (2019). Anthony Kaldellis, on the other hand, has argued that 
Laonikos Chalkokondyles belonged in the intellectual circle of George Amiroutzes at 
Mehmed 11’s court. Kaldellis (2014). 

16 As I hope to illustrate in this paper, the terms “Hellene” and “Roman” meant different 
things to different people in different historical contexts. The increased use of the term 
"Hellene" in the late medieval Eastern Roman context has at times been interpreted to 
account for the genesis of a nationalist Greek ideology. However, one should be cautious 
of imparting a conscious and systematic nationalist sentiment to Byzantine intellec- 
tuals whose classical education often camouflaged the changing political and cultural 
frameworks. Some recent publications have problematised these assumed connections 
between ethnicity, ideology, and national identity in the Eastern Roman context. See 
Haldon (2016) and Stouraitis (2017). 

17  Theemphasison canonical classical Greek texts in Byzantine education helped secure the 
availability and continuing relevance of ancient philosophical and literary traditions for 
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In Byzantios, numerous themes have been put together according to the 
specifications set out by Menander Rhetor in the late third century for writ- 
ing city encomia.!8 These include Constantinople's geographic location, water 
supply, abundance, climate, history and founders, central position that allows 
it to rule over the world, harbours, physical structures, urban expansion from a 
colony to a metropolis, citizens, piety, and charitable foundations.!? Metochites 
famously wrote that the ancients had already said everything worth saying and 
that later generations had nothing original to contribute to what the ancients 
had already discovered.?? In Byzantios, he presents the city of Constantine the 
Great as the ideal model, to which the Palaeologi rulers aspired in their rebuild- 
ing activities after the city's recapture from the Latins in 1261. Thus, Metochites 
developed the theme of renewal and regeneration in a manner that was back- 
ward looking and conscious of a contemporary urban landscape which was 
much inferior to its late antique counterpart. 


3 Orthodox Christianity as Regenerative Power in Metochites's 
Byzantios 


Byzantios was the first extended free-standing city encomium of Constantino- 
ple.” Metochites presents the city as superior to Babylon, Alexander the 
Great’s Alexandria, Antioch, and even Rome itself, ascribing its unique status 
to the transformative role that Constantinople (as Roman capital) played in 
promulgating Christianity throughout the world. In contrast to Laonikos 
Chalkokondyles’s later formulation, in which religion plays no metaphysical role 
(the historian refers to Christianity and Islam as comparable social and politi- 
cal systems regulating societies), Metochites portrays Constantine the Great 
as moved and chosen by God to preach the dogma of truth with his “apostolic 
eagerness” at a time when the Roman empire held sway over a great portion of 
the inhabited world.?? Extensive portions of the encomium are devoted to the 


intellectuals such as Metochites. See Featherstone (2011); Bazzani (2006); Bourbouhakis 
(2017). 

18  Thetwotreatises on writing encomia that were ascribed to Menander Rhetor in Byzantine 
tradition have been dated to the time of Diocletian (r. 284-305), based on internal evi- 
dence. See Menander Rhetor (1981). 

19  Metochites (2003: 295-97). 

20  Metochites (2002: 20-27). 

21 George Karbones, a contemporary of Metochites, also composed a short encomium of 
Constantinople: Browning (1989a). 

22 Metochites (2003: 66-67, 70-71, 73-75, 76-77); Metochites (2013: 204-09, 216-21, 226—29, 
230-35). 
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first Christian Roman emperor, in agreement with early Palaeologan imperial 
rhetoric that celebrated both Michael vIII (r. 1259-1282) and Andronicus II as 
“new Constantines" 23 

Just as Constantine the Great was used by the early Palaeologan rulers as an 
imperial and religiously charged symbolic figure to distinguish them from the 
Latins, so the Mother of God, also an old motif, was put to new use after 1261. 
Metochites devotes much attention to the Mother of God, whom he describes 
as divinely ordered to be the guardian saint of the city?^ referring to her as 
“queen, general, and governor”.25 As Metochites points out, the Mother of God 
played a prominent military role during sieges and wars throughout Byzantine 
history.26 It is well-known that Marian icons were paraded on top of the city 
walls to ward off the enemy as well as being taken into battle.2” Metochites also 
writes that the Mother of God was celebrated in liturgy? a tradition reflected 
in contemporary practice when the famous icon of the Hodegetria was an in- 
tegral component of imperial ceremonial.?9 In fact, when the Venetians stole 
this venerated icon of Mary and the Christ Child during the Latin occupation, 
the local Orthodox population had revolted. Appropriately, when Michael 
vii made his triumphal entry into Constantinople on 15 August 1261, a date 
chosen to correspond with the feast day of the Dormition of the Mother of 
God, the icon was carried at the head of the procession from the entry point at 
the Golden Gate.?9 

Metochites's vision of Constantinople as holy space, founded by Constantine 
the Great and dedicated to the Mother of God, is also reflected in his evalua- 
tion of the city in relation to other cities. In agreement with the Byzantine 
version of the Donation of Constantine, he presents Constantinople as the 


23 . Macrides (1980); Macrides (1994); Laiou (1972: 36). 

24 Metochites (2003: 12-13); Metochites (2013: 330-31): xoi uv Eotı ppodpapxocs ğvwðev 
eEapyis [...]. &pobpapyoc 8'oOv oütoc xai modtodyog adths dxduaç xol aytryntos xol mons 
npovolas TÖV BeAtiotwv ETIUEANTIG, MeoTEXWV Aveniotpopog navranacı xoi Sid TAVTWV TH 
Acyet twöe [...]. 

25 Metochites (2003: 15); Metochites (2013: 336-37): BacUdg aùh xal ctpotwyyóc xal 
außepvnmms [...]. 

26 Metochites (2003: 113-14); Metochites (2013: 332-35). 

27  Pentcheva (2006: 61-103). 

28 . Metochites (2003: 15-17); Metochites (2013: 336-43). 

29 The Virgin Hodegetria is an iconographical type depicting Mary holding the Christ Child 
on her left arm while gesturing towards him with her right hand. The name, “Hodegetria’, 
derives froma specific icon that was housed in the Hodegon Monastery in Constantinople 
atleast from the twelfth century onwards. During the Latin and Palaeologan periods, this 
icon was kept in the Pantokrator monastery. Macrides, Munitiz & Angelov (2013: 174—75, 
178-81). 

30 Wolff (1948); Macrides (1980). 
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source of faith to all other cities and as the location of numerous ecumenical 
church councils that rooted out heresy. According to Metochites, the city at 
that time was the only pious metropolis still left in the world, a claim hint- 
ing at the schism between Rome and Constantinople, the Avignon Papacy as 
well as the fact that Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Antioch were no longer under 
Christian rule in the early fourteenth century?! 


4 Ethnicity and Primordial Land: Hellenic Elements in Metochites's 
Byzantios 


In Metochites's encomium, the city's Hellenic identity is subordinate to its 
Roman and Christian identities. This is similar to the portrayal of Nicaea in the 
groundbreaking panegyric of that city by Theodore 11 Laskaris (r. 1254-1258) 
which he had composed while still a prince.?? Nevertheless, the rehabilitation 
of the term “Hellene” as a reference to ethnicity in these compositions implies 
that it was no longer only used as a synonym for pagan belief. Thus, Metochites 
was indebted for this usage to the formative period of the Nicene empire, when 
intellectuals, statesmen, and churchmen started to self-identify as Greeks and 
Hellenes as well as Orthodox Christians and traditional Romans.?? In terms of 
length, the sections on the Hellenes in Byzantios are only a fraction as long as 
those on the Romans. In accordance with the requirements of epideictic lit- 
erature, Metochites relates the founding of the city by the Dorians as Hellenic 
colony. He also includes a section on Herodotus's famous passage, where it was 
related that the Chalcedonians must have been blind to have chosen the worse 
site for their colony on the Asian shore when Byzantion's location, across from 
the Bosporus, was clearly better. Metochites calls the Chalcedonians stupid and 
ignorant for failing to notice the good fortune and abundance of Byzantion, for 
choosing artificial poverty and always struggling with ill fortune due to their ill 
choice.34 

Midway through the encomium, Metochites considers the Hellenic and 
Roman contributions to creating the city: 


31 Metochites(2003:144-45); Metochites (2013: 410-13): abty ye hv Enapxei Tov del xpóvov TH 
Tavti Biy Aaumpd Aaurpàg [...] &vooos dpxel te xoi dvOet nat dxpdCet xal THs oixovpevys vov 
uom Tic eboeßelas otc) UNTOTIOAIS Acineta [...] (“The city helps all life brilliantly through- 
out the whole course of time [...] It endures free of sickness, flourishes, is in full bloom, 
and now it is the only metropolis left in the world that is pious [...]”). 

32 Laskaris (2000: 68-84); Foss (1996: 132-63); Akışık (2011). 

33 Angelov (2005: 299-303, 306); Angelov (2007: 95-98); Angold (1975: 49-70). 

34 . Metochites (2003: 46-47); Metochites (2013: 152-57). See also Herodotus, Histories 4.144.2. 
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Zuvondleran ev eb00c “EMyol te volg npwtoiç xoi tH Pwpaiwv edyevelg 
mvicaüta mévtwy xpatovon, xal duoîv ottw TOY Aplorwv £O0vÀv yvwuy 
TE Kal xetpl Kal MAVTWV EMITHSEvTEL TAV xo toov, và LEV KAT EDOS, TH SE 
Kata qct, ¿x di) Tobrwv doa TAV &vàv ý toot copie adTH Yevvoc) xal 
peyarogurs Inpiovpyettar xal ouvtibeta, xo&dmep oi puoınol pasiv, wç dv tE 
elSoug TIvög xal DANS TA yıyvöneva mávco, THS LEV Pwmaixhs adbtis Toys THY 
eidonoröv DoBaArovans üpyrjv, WOTEP Ev TH TAVTWY YEvVETEl TAY dppévwv Evel 
TH OTEPLATE, THS Ò’ "EMddoc adtdbev ywpas ETA THY TOWTHV DrrodoyNv TAvTA 
TAPEXOMEVNS THS KATH puo BANS xà PEvpata xAMuoTA TE xal dpdova [...]. 


For the city simply unites the Hellenes, who were the first, and the no- 
bility of the Romans, who at that time ruled over all [peoples] and thus 
these two are the best nations according to the judgment, writing, and 
study of all the best writers. One people [is the best] with respect to cus- 
tom and the other with respect to nature.?° From these nations, the first 
combination, that was both lofty in character and noble in nature, was 
wrought and synthesised, just as the natural philosophers say that out of 
some form and matter all things are generated. The Roman success itself 
produced the form-making principle similar to the role that the seeds of 
the masculine beings have in the genesis of all things, while the Hellenic 
lands, immediately after first receiving [the Romans], provided all the 
most beautiful and bounteous flux of matter in nature [...].36 


35 For the Aristotelian distinction between nature and habit, see Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics 1179b: ylverdaı 8' c&yabods olovraı of èv pbceı ol è Ear of Sè Saxd. Tò pev odv Tg 
gbaews SHrov we oùx Ep’ hui ór&pyeu AMAA Sick Tivag Beta aitiag tots wo aaO c edtvxéow 
bmdpyel- ó dì Aóyoc xalh Sax pý Mot’ odx Ev dnaow lox et, WAG del npodteipyaodaı tois eect 
THY TOD dxpoatod puymv mpóc TO xo Gc yaipew xot poety, Warp fv THY Opeiboucav TO onréppa. 
Translation of H. Rackham (1926): “Now some thinkers hold that virtue is a gift of nature; 
others think we become good by habit, others that we can be taught to be good. Natural 
endowment is obviously not under our control; it is bestowed on those who are fortunate, 
in the true sense, by some divine dispensation. Again, theory and teaching are not, I fear, 
equally efficacious in all cases: the soil must have been previously tilled if it is to foster the 
seed, the mind of the pupil must have been prepared by the cultivation of habits, so as to 
like and dislike aright”. 

36 Metochites (2003: 88); Metochites (2013: 262-5) This passage relies on Aristotle, On the 
Generation of Animals 732a: ¿nel d& tobtwv dipyy) TO EAU xai TO dippev Évera THs Yeverews àv 
ein TO OA vai TO dippev ev Tots «Ey»ouctv. BeAtlovog dè xai Oetovépatc THY quo obang Tis aitiag 
THs xwoboys MeaT|sS—h ó Ayos ümdpyei xoi Td eldos— Hs ÜAng, BeAriov xal TO xexwpiodar 
TÒ xpetttov Tod xe(povoc. Sik TOÙT’ Ev cot Evdevetat xai xo' ócov evdeyeTal KEXWpLOTAL TOD 
Onrgog TO dppev- BEATLOV yàp xai Sia Tob’ Ev daoig Evdeyetat Kal ad’ öoov EVÖEXETALKEXWPLOTUL 
tod OMAeog to dippev. Translation of D. Balme (1972): “It will surely be for the sake of genera- 
tion that the male and female are present in the individuals which are male and female. 
And as the proximate motive cause, to which belong the logos and the form, it is better 
and more divine in its nature than the matter, it is better also that the superior one should 
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This association between the philosophical concept of hylomorphism, the 
procreation of animals, and the urban synthesis that arose from the Roman 
expansion in the Hellenised East, is creative. It is also complicated. In accor- 
dance with Byzantine tradition, Metochites considered Aristotle to be the 
authority in natural philosophy?" and this passage builds on Aristotelian 
ideas of the female and male principles. Even George Gemistos Plethon, 
who instigated the debate about the primacy of Plato over Aristotle in the 
Renaissance, conceded that the latter was knowledgeable about and wrote 
extensively concerning seeds, embryos, and oysters but failed to hold a correct 
view of more sublime and important concepts.?® 

In this passage, Metochites likened the Hellenic lands to the matter that the 
female animal provides as nourishment for the offspring, an Aristotelian formu- 
lation. Thus, the Hellenic lands are the passive component, generous and hos- 
pitable, and its union with the Roman generative force resulted in the unique 
creation of the city. Elsewhere, Metochites wrote that the object of natural 
science was inherently unstable and matter had no health in contrast to the 
stability of mathematical objects.?? Just as in the biological context, it is 
the seed of the male animal which is the organising principle according to 
Aristotle, so, in the case of Byzantion, itis Roman power and fortune that builds 
the city from the raw materials and unstable matter that the land provides. 
In the following paragraph, Metochites singles out some of this raw material, 
such as the marble quarries on the island of Proconnesus (Marmara Island).^9 
Indeed, Proconnesian marble was extensively used in the Hagia Sophia, for 
some of the imperial sarcophagi in the Church of the Holy Apostles, and in 
numerous other structures that Metochites described and could see with his 
own eyes.* In the next section on the walls, the encomiast further comments 
on the instability of nature and the effects of time that, however, do not af- 
fect Byzantion on account of the Christian faith of her inhabitants which 


be separate from the inferior one. That is why wherever possible and so far as possible the 
male is separate from the female, since it is something better and more divine in that it is 
the principle of kinesis for generated things" For an extended study of Aristotle's under- 
standing of the role of the female animal in generation, see Connell (2016). 

37 Theodore Metochites (2002: 16-17), translated by Hult: "But to compare them (previ- 
ous philosophers) in general with Aristotle's contribution (to natural philosophy)—who 
would be so openly mad as to presume to suggest it? [...] But his writings we consider it 
worth everything to know [...]". 

38 Plethon (1988), sections 4-5 and section 21. 

39  Metochites (2002: 202-03); Metochites (2006: 4-5); Metochites (2017: 202). 

40 Metochites (2003: 88-89); Metochites (2013: 264-65). 

41 There is extensive literature on the topography of Constantinople, the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, and the imperial sarcophagi more specifically: Berger (2000); Dagron (1974); 
Downey (1959b); Epstein (1982); Mango (1990); Müller-Wiener (1977). 
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periodically restores the city up to the time of Metochites.*? In an essay else- 
where on the Greeks, Metochites was explicit in claiming that the contempo- 
rary Byzantines were the successors to the ancient Hellenes, being of the same 
race and sharing the same language.*? However, Constantinople's superiority 
to all other cities relies more on Roman rule and Christian religion than ethnic- 
ity in Byzantios. 


5 The Historical Framework for Chrysoloras's Comparison of Old and 
New Rome 


In the early fifteenth-century encomiastic compositions, one finds that 
some Byzantine intellectuals provide a different account of Constantinople's 
Hellenic identity than Metochites. A close reading of Manuel Chrysoloras's 
Comparison of Old and New Rome, sent as a letter to Manuel II (1. 1391-1425) 
from Rome in 141, illustrates that this author ascribed more importance to 
the Hellenic heritage than Metochites did. Surely, the political situation was 
drastically different from that of the late thirteenth century and the imperi- 
al connotations of being Roman were being reevaluated at this time. In the 
1290s, Metochites had praised Andronicus 11 for courageously applying him- 
self “to the preservation of [his] Hellenes”** and had referred to the emperor's 
fortification of the frontier towns and towers, his two expeditions along the 
outlet of the Sangarius river into the Euxine, to the limits of Bithynia, along 
the southern mountain range of Mysia towards Mount Olympus, to Phrygia, 
stretching to Lydia, and along the north of Ionia towards the Aegean.45 As 
Metochites himself would later lament, all this land along with the princi- 
pal towns of Prousa, Nicaea, and Nicomedia were lost to the Ottomans and 


42 Metochites (2003: 89-90); Metochites (2013: 264-67). When Bertrandon de La Broquière 
travelled to Constantinople in 1432, he noted the strength of the walls which had resisted 
the Ottoman sultan Bayezid's siege and also commented on the remarkable ruins of the 
ancient palaces. See La Broquière (1892: 151). During Metochites's time, Michael vini and 
Andronicus 11 had repaired the walls and rebuilt the Blachernae palace after the recon- 
quest from the Latins. See Talbot (1993); Matschke (2001). 

43 . Metochites (1996: 38-41). 

44 Metochites (2007), Oration 2, section 8, line 51. The reference to the inhabitants of these 
regions as Hellenes rather than Romans may be due to the fact that they were no longer 
under secure Byzantine rule but were mainly identified according to ethnic, linguistic, 
and religious criteria. 

45 Metochites (2007), Oration 2, section 13, with Laiou (1972: 77-9). See also Angelov 
(2007: 169-72). For the dating and a discussion of Andronicus 11's expedition, now see 
Korobeinikov (2014: 257—61). 
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other Turkic principalities by the middle of the fourteenth century.* Ghazis, 
religiously motivated raiders, had secured the strategic Hellespont and had 
crossed over into Thrace, and successive civil wars among the Byzantines had 
weakened their ability to respond to military threats. By the end of the four- 
teenth century, the Ottomans became permanently established in the Balkans, 
defeating the Serbs in 1389 and the Crusader army at the Battle of Nicopolis in 
1396. The Byzantines were given some breathing space, however, when Timur 
(r. 1370-1405) captured the Ottoman sultan Bayezid 1 (r.1389-1402) at the Battle 
of Ankara in 1402, which led to the Ottoman civil war (1402-1413). Timur's 
march into Anatolia and military success not only lifted the eight-year-long 
Ottoman siege of Constantinople,^? but also allowed the Byzantines to mo- 
mentarily regain Thessalonike, the second most important city of the empire.48 
The religious framework had also significantly changed. From the latter part 
of the fourteenth century and starting with the rule of John v Palaeologus 
(r. 1841-1391), the Byzantines sought western military aid against the Ottomans 
and made attempts to end the schism in return. However, these attempts were 
frustrated by popular anti-unionist and anti-Latin sentiment in the capital.^? 

In that political and religious context, Chrysoloras was sent on numer- 
ous diplomatic missions to Venice, Milan, Genoa, Paris, London, Salisbury, 
Barcelona, Bologna, Rome, and Florence in order to garner western aid against 
the Ottomans. He carried out these missions from the last decade of the 
fourteenth century until his death in 1415. At the invitation of the Florentine 
Republic, Chrysoloras also famously taught Greek in Florence from 1397 until 
1400. He was one of the first to teach the classical language in the West since the 
early Middle Ages and was the author of the first textbook of Greek grammar 
for a Latin audience by a Greek.5° Chrysoloras's literary output is meager in 
contrast to his lasting influence on Renaissance humanism as Greek teacher to 
the likes of Leonardo Bruni, Guarino of Verona, and Pier Paolo Vergerio. Bruni 
himself had boasted that Chrysoloras introduced Greek letters to Italy after a 
hiatus of seven hundred years.5! 

Chrysoloras's Comparison, an ecphrastic encomium of the two cities,5 was 
composed some years after he had converted to Catholicism and declared 


46 . Metochites (2016: 71-75). 

47 Necipoğlu (1995). 

48 Dennis (1982); Barker (2003); Necipoğlu (2009: 84-102). 

49 Kolbaba (2000). 

50  Ciccolella (2008: passim). 

51 Bruni (1928: 125-28); Wilson (2017: 13). 

52 Rollo (1999). Extant correspondence of Guarino and Aragazzi as well as some early 
manuscript evidence concerning the original title indicate that the composition was not 
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a formal interest in becoming a Catholic priest circa 1406.53 A strong advo- 
cate for Church union, Chrysoloras was attending the Council of Constance 
(1414-1418) to resolve the schism at the time of his death.°* His composition is 
divided into two parts, one on ancient and contemporary Rome and the other 
on Constantinople. The author presents Constantinople as having been found- 
ed on the archetype of Rome, similar to the ways in which a daughter resem- 
bles her mother. As such, Constantinople surpasses the metropolis, Rome, in 
beauty. However, Chrysoloras's presentation of the two cities and the acknowl- 
edged superiority of Constantinople subvert established Byzantine notions of 
the primacy of the reigning city, a stance that should be understood in the con- 
text of his conversion and long residence in the West, as well as the intended 
audience of the text and its purpose. As I will argue below, Chrysoloras elabo- 
rated the similarities between the two cities to go beyond the schism between 
the two Churches and to find common ground between the Latins and the 
Byzantines in order to defend Constantinople against the Ottomans. 


6 The Shared Late Antique Heritage: Hellenes in Rome and in 
Constantinople 


Chrysoloras's well-developed Hellenism in the Comparison, as well as in his re- 
cently identified encomiastic letter to Manuel 11, has rightly attracted scholars’ 
attention.55 In the Comparison, the author makes manifest at the outset his vi- 
sion forashared lateantique past for both cities. Quoting Libanius and referring 
to John Chrysostom's praise of Rome in the opening paragraphs, Chrysoloras 
reorients his readers to view Rome through a Hellenic lens. He emphasises that 
both Latin and Greek languages were used to describe the city at that earlier 
time. Importantly, Chrysoloras also links these late antique Hellenic visitors in 
Rome to the fifteenth-century Byzantines, calling the former “our own"56 He 


designed to be a comparison in the strict sense but rather encomia of the two cities. As 
such, the juxtaposition of Constantinople and Rome does not call for an overall compara- 
tive evaluation of their worth. 

53  Thorn-Wickert (2006: 69-71). Similar to Manuel Chrysoloras, the fourteenth-century 
diplomat-scholar Demetrios Kydones had also converted to Catholicism during his resi- 
dence in the West. On this, see Barker (2009). 

54 . Thorn-Wickert (2006: 108). 

55 . Chrysoloras's recently discovered “Epistolary Discourse" was written as a response to 
Manuel 11’s Funeral Oration on his Brother Theodore, which the emperor had circulated 
among his circle. See Chrysoloras (2001). 

56 = Chrysoloras (2000: 6): Kattot eloytat rev dAnOds peylota nepi avre où póvov Tapà THY TH 
TATPLW qovfj TOÙTWY GLYYEYPAPOTWV, dA Non xod napà THY ruecépov [...] (And truly great 
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elaborates the same motif when discussing Roman appreciation for Hellenic 
culture and art, writing that many of "our Hellenes" were in great vogue in clas- 
sical Rome.?” In later pages, Chrysoloras admires the wealth of sculptural and 
pictorial representations of ancient Greek heroes and myths in Rome that had 
been crafted by the most famous classical Greek artists.58 He also hints that the 
fifteenth-century Byzantines are familiar with these Greek myths and artists 
through the literary tradition, while contemporary Rome presents visual, and 
thus more convincing, evidence of the ancient Hellenic past. 

Chrysoloras's representation of Constantinople in the Comparison is simi- 
larly structured in its discussion of the interrelation between the Romans and 
the Hellenes. Regarding the foundation of Constantinople, he wrote: 


Abo yap TÀ Suvarwrara xot ppovinwrara td, TO pv TOTE dipyov, TO dE EvOUS 
dpEav mpd Exelvov, xol tion vÉyvy xai protipia xol aBedtytt xopdavta, 


ve 


‘Pwpator tè xal "EXw|vec, CUVEAGOVTA TAÙTNV TETIOIKACL. 


The Romans and the Hellenes, the two most powerful and prudent peo- 
ples, flourishing in every skill, honour, and splendor, coming together 
made this [city]. [The Romans] were ruling then, while the other nation 
[= the Hellenes] ruled immediately before that time.59 


The contrast with Metochites is striking. In an essay on the ancient Greeks, 
Metochites had remarked that the ancient Athenians, Spartans, Thebans, the 
rulers and citizens of other Greek cities were humble people compared to 
Augustus, Trajan, Constantine, or Theodosius. Their memory had been pre- 
served, he argued, not on account of their might and preeminence but due 
to the abiding influence of the Greek historians and the Greek language more 
generally$? According to Chrysoloras, on the other hand, the Hellenes are 
no longer the passive component, providing the raw materials for building 
Constantinople, nor only a cultural entity but rather one of the two most pow- 
erful peoples to have ruled over the world. 


things were said about Rome not only by those people writing in their native language 
but also by our own people [...]”). C£ Smith (1992: 199). 

57  Chrysoloras (2000: 8); Smith (1992: 201). 

58 . Chrysoloras (2000: 10); Smith (1992: 202). 

59  Chrysoloras (2000: 17). See also Smith (1992: 208). 

60  Metochites (1996: 34-41). 
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7 Common Motifs in Metochites and Chrysoloras: a Continuous 
Intellectual Tradition? 


In my view, Chrysoloras’s reinterpretation is all the more significant because 
parallel reading of the two encomia indicates that Chrysoloras was familiar 
with Byzantios.9! Both encomiasts refer to the Hellenes as taking part in the 
establishment of the capital, in contrast to pre-1204 civic representations. 
There are also numerous shared topoi in both encomia: the city is situated on 
both continents, Europe and Asia; it is both an island and mainland; it binds 
together both continents and both seas like a chain; the city's beauty, great 
size, and antiquity; the transience of time. Importantly, both compositions 
share some original motifs. 

According to Metochites, Constantinople (and also Rome and Memphis, 
according to Chrysoloras) relies on itself for building materials, using the de- 
caying and dilapidated remains to build afresh, similar to the ways in which 
nature is in a continuous process of ceasing and coming to be (Fig. 6.2). Just 
as in nature, the city feeds on the matter of the dying and is always alive and 
new.9? This is similar to the metaphor of procreation in discussing the founda- 
tion of the city. In fact, metaphors drawn from philosophy of nature abound in 
Metochites's thinking on human affairs.9? Chrysoloras's immediate juxtaposi- 
tion of the same two motifs in one brief sentence (i.e. that the city is a quarry 
for itself and that the city both nourishes and consumes itself) strongly sug- 
gests his familiarity with Metochites.®* 

Metochites remarked that time ravages and destroys but that one is able 
to calculate and to measure by comparison the great size of the original 


61 This has been previously proposed by Magdalino (2012: 112). I point to some additional 
motifs that were used in both encomia in support of that argument. 

62 Metochites (2003: 105-06); Metochites (2013: 310-15). See also Chrysoloras (2000: 7, 8). 

63 . Polemis (2008: 241-46). According to Metochites, the city, being continuously regener- 
ated, imitated the perpetual circulation of the waters, another Aristotelian analogy. 
Metochites (2003: 121); Metochites (2013: 350—53): &otep ttc xapõia TO xotpuovorcov adtod 
Epos Kal MPATov xoi Gws dipoppu xal TPHWTM THYY TH Te navri xal Tots Moc naci uépscty 
ed nepuxvia xol mpoohxovoa Aaumpac [...] ("Just as some heart, the Hagia Sophia is the 
most crucial part of the city, the most important, the origin of life, the chief fount to all, 
properly begetting all other parts, and brilliantly present [...]”). Laskaris (2000: 1. 314); Foss 
(1996: 150-51). Theodore Laskaris had used the metaphor of veins, arteries, heart, and 
disease to understand the role Nicaea played in the aftermath of 1204. 

64 Chrysoloras (2000: 8); Smith (1992: 200). Cf. Downey (1959a: 677). The late antique en- 
comiast Libanius mentions the use of ancient building materials in new constructions. 
However, the metaphor of nature is missing in his famous encomium on Antioch. 
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FIGURE 6.2 Maritime gate built with spolia, Istanbul. The reused materials include sixth- 
century marble slabs with foliation and frieze with Justinian I's monogram 


constructions by examining what remains and their parts.° He also reflects on 
the transience of time and power. These remains indicate the strength of their 
creation and skill and similar to a ship that survives rough waters, they resist 
the tyranny of time.®® According to Metochites, they also resist the malice of 
the apostate enemies, alluding to the physical destruction of Constantinople 


65 X Metochites (2003: 94); Metochites (2013: 280-83). Metochites used two proverbs to illus- 
trate his point: “to know the lion by the claws’, that is a slight but characteristic mark 
shows its nature; "the beauty of the clothing is indicated by its hem". 

66 — Metochites (2003: 95); Metochites (2013: 282-83). 
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during the Latin occupation.9 Chrysoloras, too, refers to the nature of time 
and human violence, without mentioning the Fourth Crusade and uses a simi- 
lar method in his discussion of Roman antiquities: 
Kéxunxe dé, wç elmetv, Ev näcı- patvetat de duws xal Ev adtois tots Eppetmtots 
xoi noAwvois, ola eEapyiic yeyove, xal Td tv oixnodomidy peyebos xal xdXXoc. 
Ti yàp oix hy t&v Ev adth KaAdv; Kai ob povov ovyxeipeva xod cuveotyxdta MV 
&pot xot dt, AMA xai duaıpedevra kadd paiveta. 


Nonetheless, the original constructions and the size and beauty of the 
edifices are shown even in these ruins and heaps of stones. For what was 
not beautiful in Rome? Not only were the composition and construction 
beautiful, the parts also appear to be beautiful.58 


Christine Smith has analysed the encomium in the context of the Italian 
Renaissance. According to Smith, it was not until the 1470s that Chrysoloras's 
method of deducing the whole from an extant part would begin to be applied 
in the Western tradition to descriptions of ruins.9? Chrysoloras's encomium 
heavily relies on Byzantine tradition, weaving together meaning and aesthetics 
in describing the physical structures of Rome.?° Metochitess encomium 
illustrates that Chrysoloras was deploying the tools of an earlier Byzantine 
tradition, the rhetorical methods of which gradually blended with the Italian 
Renaissance.”! 

Metochites's and Chrysoloras’s similar comments on the epistemic value of 
these ruins also show engagement with a thoroughly Byzantine tradition— 
an interest in inscriptions—within the novel setting of the city encomium.?? 
According to Metochites, the monuments in Constantinople (the churches, 
stoas, roads, statues, stela, and many others) provide knowledge, understand- 
ing, and remembrance of ancient peoples (Fig. 6.3). Through inscriptions 
or merely through the visual representations, one can infer the way things 


67 The Byzantine historiographical sources, in particular Niketas Choniates and Nikephoras 
Gregoras, treat in detail the ways in which Constantinople was looted and damaged dur- 
ing 1204 and its aftermath. For an alternative reading of this period based on the Latin 
sources, see Jacoby (2001). 

68 Chrysoloras (2000: 8). See also Smith (1992: 200-01). 

69 Smith (1992: 158). 

70 Webb (2012). 

71 Hyde (1966). Hyde considers Bruni's "Encomium of Florence" (c.1403-1404) to be one 
of the first examples of a city encomium that was "inspired by the humanist ideals of 
rhetoric". 

72 Lauxtermann (2003); Mango (1951). 
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FIGURE 6.3 Marble pedestal of the Obelisk of Theodosius, Istanbul. The fourth-century 
bas-reliefs depict Theodosius 1, courtiers, senators, musicians, dancers, and 
spectators attending the chariot races in the hippodrome of Constantinople. 


were. Seeing these things, albeit much later than when they happened, of- 
fers instruction for the mind. They are a treasure of knowledge.7? Elsewhere, 
Metochites had remarked that visual artists could acquire immortality through 
their works, citing “our Eulalios" (12th cent.) alongside ancient sculptors and 
painters.’* Chrysoloras elaborates on the same theme in the context of Rome 
rather than Constantinople. He comments in detail on the ways in which the 
inscriptions and the visual representations allow the viewer to imagine with 


73 Metochites (2003: 121-23); Metochites (2013: 352-57). 
74 Ševčenko (1975: 50-51). 
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accuracy wars, triumphs, different ethnicities, and the ways in which people 
dressed, studied, worked, and exercised in the past. They allow us to see with 
our own eyes all that happened.” The evocative nature of image and inscrip- 
tion, their potent ability to impress themselves upon the mind and to bring 
alive the represented, have been extensively studied by scholars of Byzantine 
literature."6 The historical value of visual and verbal representation, the an- 
cient past that is embedded in a radically different present through these 
depictions, the ways in which the images and inscriptions redirect the con- 
temporary gaze into that past, these are not motifs that one comes across in 
classical and late antique city encomia.”” Metochites and Chrysoloras employ 
these ideas in a genre heavily indebted to that classical tradition.’8 They also 
share a fascination with the antiquity of physical space and a consciousness of 
its alterity that only became part of the Byzantine intellectual discourse in the 
Nicene and Palaeologan periods.?9 

The final piece of evidence that corroborates Chrysoloras's familiar- 
ity with Byzantios is a peculiar phrase that both authors employ to describe 
Constantinople's aqueducts, the remains of which are still impressive in the 
modern city (Fig. 6.4). Metochites and Chrysoloras refer to these structures as 
"rivers in the sky", borrowing the phrase from Gregory of Nazianzus's fourth- 
century oration against the Arians.9? Interestingly, this phrase was concocted 
not by Gregory himself but by the Arians against whom he was writing.?! It was 


75 Chrysoloras (2000: 9); Smith (1992: 201-02). 

76 | Mango (1963: 55-75); Nelson (2000); Nelson (2007); Papalexandrou (2001). 

77 In Constantine of Rhodes's tenth-century poem, the author briefly mentions that it is pos- 
sible to narrate the historical details of the monuments in Constantinople but proceeds 
to praise Justinian's Hagia Sophia by collapsing time. See Constantine of Rhodes (2012: 
42-45). 

78  Chrysoloras explicitly mentions Libanius’s oration of Antioch. Metochites's encomium 
also shows numerous parallels with that of Libanius. However, even as Libanius accounts 
for the classical, Hellenistic, and Roman periods of Antioch and makes a distinction 
between the old and the new city, his approach to the past was not historicising. See 
Downey (19598). 

79 Mango (1986: 245). Theodore 11 Laskaris in his letter to George Akropolites concern- 
ing Pergamon reveals a similar attitude towards antiquity: “Pergamon is full of monu- 
ments, grown old, as it were. And decrepit with age, showing as through a glass their 
former splendor and the nobility of those who built them. For these things are filled with 
Hellenic elevation of thought and constitute the image of that wisdom" (transl. by Cyril 
Mango). 

80  Metochites (2003: 98); Metochites (2013: 290-91); Chrysoloras (2000:19); Smith (1992: 209). 
Metochites and Chrysoloras use slightly different expressions. Metochites refers to these 
structures as Totapovs depodpopodvtas while Chrysoloras uses the term depioug notanoüc. 
Billo remarks that Chrysoloras directly quoted from Gregory of Nazianzus. 

81 Gregory of Nazianzus (1985). 
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FIGURE 6.4 Aqueduct of Valens, Istanbul 


part of an Arian invective against Gregory that he then quoted and preserved 
in the oration. The Arian invective presents Nazianzus as a country bumpkin 
while extolling the wonders of Constantinople, among which are the “rivers in 
the sky”.82 

Further, recent codicological research has uncovered the scholarly links be- 
tween Metochites and Chrysoloras. It turns out Chrysoloras held in his posses- 
sion a considerable number of the manuscripts that Metochites had collected 


82 Metochites had studied Gregory of Nazianzus in depth, devoting a portion of a poem as 
well as an oration to the theologian. The oration is also included in the same codex as 
Byzantios. Both works praise the theologian's secular learning alongside his devout faith. 
See Metochites (2015) and Ševčenko (1996). 
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and deposited in the Chora Monastery in Constantinople. Chrysoloras inserted 
bilingual titles on these manuscripts in Greek and Latin.5? He also owned a 
manuscript of Metochites's astronomy text and this is one of only two manu- 
scripts which Chrysoloras identified with a contemporary author: cóvratic 
tod peydAov Aoyoderov. All other manuscripts have titles that refer to ancient 
authors, making clear that Chrysoloras held Metochites in high esteem.84 
Although, MS Vindob. Phil. Gr. 95 in the Austrian National Library, the unique 
codex that contains Byzantios and all of Metochites's other orations, was not 
among the manuscripts that Chrysoloras owned, these findings neverthe- 
less indicate that Chrysoloras must have made extensive use of Metochites's 
library and was knowledgeable about Metochites's compositions. Given these 
strong indications that Chrysoloras was familiar with Byzantios, the fact that 
Chrysoloras's representation of Constantinople significantly parts ways with 
that of Metochites is all the more remarkable. 


8 Subverting Byzantine Tradition: Constantinople Desacralised 


Chrysoloras's exposition on Constantinople is conspicuous for its omission 
of Christian motifs. While the author refers to Constantine as the founder of 
the city, he does not mention Constantine's conversion or the establishment 
of Constantinople as Christian Roman capital.8° Chrysoloras writes that the 
new capital was chosen with a view to future rule by the Romans but he does 
not acknowledge the religious superiority of the new capital over the old, a 
well-worn Byzantine theme. Chrysoloras's praise of Constantinople is mainly 
concerned with the city's geography, Roman identity, and architectural mar- 
vels, among which the Hagia Sophia has pride of place. In a brief section, 
Chrysoloras mentions that the civic monuments were built by god-fearing 
men for the Saviour only to immediately change course: "But let me leave 
these alone”.86 Throughout his encomium, Chrysoloras does not substan- 


83 Zorzi (2002) and Rollo (2002). Zorzi and Rollo have identified twenty-nine manuscripts 
that Chrysoloras owned that earlier belonged to the Chora Monastery library. See also 
Thorn-Wickert (2006: 149-58). 

84 Zorzi (2002: 108). While the Greek title refers to Metochites, the Latin title is generic: 
Almagesti epitome. The only other near-contemporary author is Ockham and his work on 
logic. On this, see Fórstel (2011). 

85 This significant omission would later be replicated by Bessarion and Laonikos 
Chalkokondyles. See Akisik (2011: 14-15). 

86 Chrysoloras (2000: 18): Kal ei xoig Samoviotg mapa tv éxelvoi; SovAevdvtwy Sedountar 
xol Tpoonvextar toradta, tiva det TO Lwther xapıompıa Tic an’ exeivwv AnaMayiis 
npooevexdivar AM ¿Ô tadta (“And if such great buildings were built and offered to evil 
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tially engage with the Christian beliefs of Constantinople's citizens, past or 
present. 

In contrast, Metochites had devoted more than one fifth of his encomium to 
themes concerned with piety, true belief, God's providence, the establishment 
of Christianity in the Roman empire through the founding of Constantinople, 
and the city's transformative role in the history of Christianity as apostolic see. 
In one of the earliest sections, Metochites rhetorically asks what one could 
say about the holy Constantine, who established Christian prosperity, and ad- 
vance, the freedom to practice Christian dogma, and to whom all Christians 
owe deep gratitude.87 Metochites's encomium was partly conceived as an an- 
swer to that question at a time when the Constantinian past provided propa- 
ganda material against the Latins. 

Above all, Chrysoloras almost strips Constantinople of its Christian identity 
and the metaphysical importance of its founding. His detailed exposition on 
the founding of the city focuses on the prominence of the site, the plans of its 
founders for future imperial rule, the abundance of natural resources, the city's 
beauty, and the ways in which it improved upon the archetype of Rome. In 
contrast, Metochites writes that while many cities have been founded by men, 
the site of Constantinople alone was chosen by God, who sent divine signs to 
the founders at a time when the Roman empire extended from Britannia to 
Libya to the Euphrates river and to Arabia. 

Both Metochites and Chrysoloras single out the Church of Hagia Sophia as 
the most important Constantinopolitan monument and describe it at length. 
However, while Chrysoloras briefly declares that the Hagia Sophia is not 
the work of human wisdom, he focuses on its physical properties such as the 
building materials, its gates, pavements, and ornaments, the feat of engineer- 
ing that is displayed in the construction of the dome, and the extraordinary 
technical skills of the architects.9? Both authors similarly remark that the mon- 
ument can only be apprehended in silence, but it is Metochites who devotes 
a whole section to the ways in which the church is constructed by the hand 
of God and through divine providence.9? According to Metochites, “it is the 


spirits by the ones who serve those spirits, what sort of thank-offerings should be pre- 
sented to the Saviour who delivered us from the spirits? But enough of these matters"). 
Cf. Smith (1992: 208-09). 

87 Metochites (2003: 32); Metochites (2013: 114-15): Ti tig evtad Oa Atys Exot Tepì Kwvotavtivov 
Tod Belov, & xai THs xptexiatvuci]c adTHS edemmpias xal nappnolas xoi rrpoxontfjs xoi Bards. 

88 Chrysoloras (2000: 22): £e tt yàp övtwç oùx dvepwrivns cogias Epyov (“For it is truly not the 
work of human wisdom"). See also Smith (1992: 212). 

89  Chrysoloras (2000: 22-23); Smith (1992: 212). 

go  Metochites (2003: 119-210); Metochites (2013: 346—57). 
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likeness of heaven on earth, the stage of God, the house of light, and the ve- 
hicle of belief in God"?! Hagia Sophia’s cosmological significance had been 
continuously elaborated since the time of Emperor Justinian (r. 527—565).?? 
Further, the most important late-Byzantine ceremonial event, the new em- 
peror's profession of faith and the coronation, took place in the Great Church. 
Symeon of Thessalonike (d. 1429) argued that the emperor's subsequent 
anointment by the patriarch in the Hagia Sophia was a reenactment of Christ's 
own anointment, thus emphasizing that the imperial office derived its author- 
ity from Christ.?? 

A comparison of Chrysoloras's presentation of contemporary Rome with his 
depiction of Constantinople makes it clear that the author was not motivated 
by antiquarianism in his focus on the past and on secular themes at the ex- 
pense of Christianity. Chrysoloras's sections on contemporary Rome start out 
with the observation that the present city is indeed a part of heaven, and much 
more so than the ancient city. Christian Rome's piety, its vitality, the plethora of 
shrines and pilgrims from all over the world, and the apostolic succession are 
elaborated in great detail. According to Chrysoloras, great wealth and power 
distinguish Christian Rome, while the popes possess ecumenical religious and 
judicial authority as successors to the apostles.?^ In fact, Chrysoloras transpos- 
es Metochites's observations concerning late antique Constantinople to Rome, 
writing that the Roman empire's ancient greatness paved the way for contem- 
porary Rome's religious dominion over the entire world.95 


91  Metochites (2003: 121); Metochites (2013: 350-51): odpdviov Ent ys elxacua xot 8800 ounvn 
xai pwtòç olxoc xoi 86Enc öxnpa eod. 

92 Macrides & Magdalino (1988). It is also noteworthy that both Metochites and Chrysoloras 
make veiled references to the sixth-century author Paul the Silentiary's works on the 
Hagia Sophia and Constantinople. 

93 Macrides, Munitiz & Angelov (2013: 210-31); Dagron (2003: 240-47); Angelov (2007: 
384-92). The anointment was an early medieval western practice that was only intro- 
duced into Byzantium after 1204, according to Dagron and Angelov. 

94 Chrysoloras (2000: 10-14); Smith (1992: 203-05). Chrysoloras's representation of Rome 
shows familiarity with the Mirabilia-genre and Western medieval traditions of describing 
relics and pilgrimage sites. See Benson (2009). 

95  Chrysoloras (2000: 12): Kal éywye opa xoi Exeiva vro, xod THY TIS "Porc dpxhv xoi thv 
TOV AvTOKPATOPWY povapyiav Kal NyELoviay xod thv TOV &0vàv droxony Sid tata yeyovévat, 
Wa tadta dxodovOjay. Smith (1992: 204). 
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9 Chrysoloras's Audience: Manuel 11 and the Italians 


Chrysoloras's Hellenism should be evaluated in tandem with his presentation 
of Constantinople’s Roman identity. The general intended audience of this 
encomium also has important bearing on these issues.96 While ostensibly ad- 
dressed to the Byzantine emperor Manuel 11,9” the encomium was immediate- 
ly circulated among Chrysoloras's Italian colleagues and students, including 
Palla Strozzi, Guarino of Verona, and Bartolomeo Aragazzi. Francesco Aleardi, 
who had close ties to Guarino and was possibly his student, translated it into 
Latin one year after the fall of Constantinople to the Ottomans. In the first dedi- 
catory copy, Aleardi urged Francesco Sforza to take up arms against Mehmed 11 
(r. 1444-1446, 1451-1481).98 Thus Chrysoloras's reticence concerning Byzantine 
Christianity would have met the expectations of his Italian readers rather than 
conforming to the profound religiosity of Manuel 11.99 In fact, there is reason 
to believe that Chrysoloras composed the encomium in support of his diplo- 
matic mission to raise Western aid against the Ottomans by drawing attention 
to the historical associations between Rome and Constantinople as well as to 
the classical and late antique literary and philosophical heritage that both cit- 
ies shared. Chrysoloras’s closing remarks to Manuel 11, in which he states that 
he will continue working on behalf of Constantinople and her salvation, point 
in that direction.!?? The letter that Chrysoloras sent to his student Guarino of 
Verona in 1412, is also suggestive: the author remarks that Guarino will share 


96 Smith (1992: 150-53). 

97  ManuelChrysoloras's vision does not agree with that of Manuel 11. The emperor, too, had 
travelled in the West to raise military aid. Manuel 11 had emphasised the common bond 
of Christianity between the two worlds and granted relics from Constantinople to King 
Martin 1 of Aragon, King Charles 111 of Navarre, John 1 of Portugal, Queen Margaret of 
Denmark, and to Pope Boniface 1x. Dennis notes that Manuel 11 was also in communica- 
tion with the Avignon Pope Benedict x111 during his trip to Paris in 1400. See Barker (1969: 
407—408, 511-512); Dennis (1982); Mergiali-Sahas (2016). In my opinion, Chrysoloras's 
brief remarks on the holy remains in the city and their dispersion abroad as if from one 
common sacred fount, alludes to Manuel 11’s relic diplomacy. Chrysoloras was himself 
entrusted with some of these relics during his mission to Spain and thus included this un- 
characteristic passage on the city's Christian heritage. Chrysoloras (2000: 24), with Barker 
(1969: 265). 

98  Niutta (2002). 

99 Manuel ir' early fifteenth-century funeral oration for his brother does not deviate from 
Metochites's representation of Constantinople: Constantine the Great is moved by God 
to find the city as Christian Roman capital. Thus, it is testimony for the resilience of this 
late antique and medieval formulation. Manuel 11 Palaeologus (1985: 82-83). 

100 Chrysoloras (2000: 26); Smith (1992: 214-15). 
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the encomium with other like-minded people, reading it aloud, and answering 
questions as if they were posed to the author himself.!?! In Chrysoloras's enco- 
mium, Constantinople's Hellenic identity does not vie with the city's Roman 
heritage; rather both are part of a classicising discourse designed to appeal to 
the Hellenising interests of Chrysoloras's Italian colleagues and to support his 
diplomatic mission. 


10 By Way of Conclusion: Isidore of Kiev 


For a thousand years Constantinople was perceived as the radiating epicenter 
of a Christian cultural and political universe. In the Byzantine imagination, its 
founding played a central role in God's plan for humanity. Chrysoloras's depar- 
ture from that vision was no doubt influenced by his exposure to the West and 
his conversion to Catholicism. Isidore's encomium addressed to John viii in 
1429, before his relocation to the West, illustrates that this medieval formula 
was also being reworked in the close-knit Palaeologan intellectual world— 
importantly among the intellectuals associated with Plethon's Mistra circle.!02 

Plethon's Hellenism and its teleological implications for early modern 
Greek nationalism have attracted much scholarly attention.!% While Plethon 
mainly focused on the Peloponnese in developing a Hellenic identity based on 
descent, language, and hereditary education, Isidore weaved together praise of 
Constantinople, Hellenic, Roman, and Christian themes, contemporary events, 
with a Peloponnesian strand in the encomium.!* His extensive narrative on 


101 Guarino of Verona (1915-1919: I, 26): dAwad’ Sti ye yj8ety où col póvov, dAAd xal TH XENITA 
xai yewalw ddravet 818 cfc noAvAoylas Tabtys Yapiovpevos. Sv olda St xotvovóv mevtws cfc 
TOUTWY aAVAYVHTEWS napaAnıby, Tots toog xoi duolors Aueıßönevos, Wonep adTOS HON CE THC 
TAV Tap’ adtod npóc ene Inmpdrwv Mwy emtAdoews [...] (“Besides I had known I will be 
obliged not only to you but also to worthy and noble Palla Strozzi on account of this 
piece of loquacious writing. I know that he will be a companion especially when you will 
take upon yourself a public reading of these words, answering the questions of equal and 
like peers just as I would have given the solution to questions that were posed to me by 
others, you will [give answers] [...]”) In 1403, Guarino moved to Constantinople to study 
Greek and stayed in the capital until 1408. Guarino was familiar enough with Manuel 11 
for the emperor to send the Italian his Funeral Oration in 1417, asking him to circulate and 
translate the composition. Chrysoloras’s and Manuel 11’s similar requests reveal that the 
Byzantines relied on Guarino to champion their case in Italy. See Dennis (1997: 167-69); 
Wilson (2017: 42-47). 

102 Isidore (1926: 132-99). 

103  Bargeliotes (1973); Peritore (1977); Vryonis (1991); Shawcross (2013). 

104 Isidore blurred the lines between epideictic literature and historiography and between 
their respective claims on the ideal and truth, by introducing lengthy and specific 
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Constantinople, which deviates from the genre of imperial oration, has led 
Oliver Schmitt to refer to Isidore as the last encomiast of Constantinople.105 

Isidore commences the encomium with the patris, referring to it as not 
merely any city but "the queen of all the cities of the inhabited world", thus 
using similar language to Metochites.!°6 Isidore devotes great attention to 
Constantinople's Christian identity, geography, climate, monuments, and 
compares it to other ancient cities.!?? Regarding the city's foundation, Isidore 
invokes a distant and mythic past, telling the story of the legendary king Byzas, 
a Hellenic man descended from the Heraklids who were celebrated for their 
justice, bravery, and wisdom.!08 Metochites had written that the city's first in- 
habitants were Dorians.!°9 Isidore toys with the same idea: 


Oixntopes abt mavtes “EMnves nooi xoti ool xal yevvaloı xal TOD TEWTOD 
yévouc t&v EMnvwv. Acoptet yap dò Ampov xataydopevot Tod “EMnvos. 


The numerous, good, and noble colonists with Byzas were all Hellenes, 
belonging to the first race of the Hellenes. For the Dorians were descen- 
dants from Dorus, son of Hellen.!1o 


Developing and amplifying the Hellenic element that was already found in 
Metochites's encomium and that had been subverted by Chrysoloras, Isidore's 
evaluation is a harbinger of Laonikos Chalkokondyles. Making no qualita- 
tive distinction between the Hellenic and Christian Roman past, Isidore's 


discussion of contemporary events into the encomium. Drawing attention to Isidore's 
reworking of the genre, Schmitt has written that the composition in its careful selection 
of wars, sieges, dates, and the political climate, is one of the most important historical 
sources for the events discussed. See Schmitt (1998). 

105 Schmitt (1998: 220). 

106 Isidore (1926: 136): ý BaoiAic TAV THs olrouuevng nasv UNTPOTOAEWV. 

107 The theme of geographical centrality or lack thereof, the extensive discussion of the three 
seas, the emphasis on the classical Greek historical narratives, and the inclusion of the 
pre-Christian Roman past in Isidore’s composition are similar in tenor to Bessarion’s en- 
comium of his native Trebizond, composed c.1440. See Bessarion (1984); Alagik (2011); 
Lamers (2015: 92-132). 

108 Isidore (1926: 149): l'éyove totvuv oluıorng tò TPOTOV Bülas éxeivoc, “EMnv &vhp, Yévoc TOV ag’ 
‘HpaxAéovs peya övopa En’ dpetf) xexocunpévos Thvixadta TAV emt Gucotoctvy) xai dvöpia xai 
copia vuvovpévwv (“Moreover that Byzas has been the founder for the first time, a Hellenic 
man, belonging to the race of those descended from Hercules who had a great name for 
virtue. He was honoured at that time with praises for justice, bravery, and wisdom"). 

109 Metochites (2003: 78); Metochites (2013: 236-37): Bufdvttot, Tapyaîa Awpıeis yévoc [...] 
(“The Byzantines were Dorians, the ancient race"). 

110 Isidore (1926: 149). 
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understanding of historical memory anticipates that of Laonikos. In Isidore, 
we also find a full blown version of Metochites’s lukewarm foray into the city's 
classical Greek heritage. While Metochites had constructed a new identity for 
Constantinople after 1261, Isidore's paean on the eve of the city's fall to the 
Ottomans is a terminus point in its combination of Hellenic, Roman, and 
Christian themes. 

Old ideas acquire new meaning in new settings. Metochites's, Chrysoloras's, 
Isidore's, and finally Laonikos Chalkokondyles's references to Constantinople's 
Hellenic identity on the surface bear resemblance and illustrate a continuous 
intellectual tradition but they also disguise deep structural transformations 
that occurred in the last phase of the city's existence as Roman capital. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Icons of Narratives: Greek-Venetian Artistic 
Interchange, Thirteenth-Fifteenth Centuries 


Michele Bacci 


The present paper aims to raise the question whether, and to what extent, 
some stylistic features and sets of forms came to be perceived as associ- 
ated to traditions specific to distinctive linguistic or religious groups within 
the composite late medieval societies of the Eastern Mediterranean. In this, 
it lays emphasis on the ways in which those features were regarded as con- 
nected with image- or object-types trans-confessionally deemed to be particu- 
larly efficacious on devotional grounds. Our focus is on the peculiar dynamics 
which took place, on the one hand, in Venice, where a distinctive pictorial 
tradition was worked out in the late thirteenth through the fifteenth centu- 
ries in response to both new Italian trends (the Giottoésque *manner" and, 
later, the Florentine Renaissance) and inspirational sources from other con- 
texts (Byzantine Palaeologan, Northern Gothic, and later Flemish arts). The 
reception of Byzantine forms in this context will be compared with the artis- 
tic exchange characterising icon production in Candia and other Venetian- or 
Latin-ruled countries, where ‘Italianate’ motifs were frequently introduced in 
an intentional and selective way. 

In many respects, it is hard to evaluate the extent to which the arts con- 
tribute to the construction of a group's identity and its myths. A community 
is certainly inclined to acknowledge shared symbols and images associated 
with the religious system it adheres to, but it is debatable whether, and to what 
degree, "identitarian" meanings may be associated with specific sets of forms 
and recurrent stylistic solutions employed by artists to evoke either the natu- 
ral or the supernatural world. Indeed, the idea that styles may be perceived 
as coherent and ethnic-bound strategies of visual communication is largely a 
modern construct, which to some extent prevents us from exactly understand- 
ing the ways in which forms were perceived in pre-modern periods.! 


1 The nineteenth-century notion of style as a coherent phenomenon coming out of and cor- 
responding to a homogeneous geographic entity has been questioned in recent years in the 
frame of the increasingly crucial debate on the Mediterranean as space of cultural and artis- 
tic interactions: cf. the excellent survey by Baader & Wolf (2015). 
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1 The Emerging 'Greekness' of Icon Paintings 


Byzantium is certainly a case in point: when speaking of icons, Byzantine au- 
thors hardly provide us with any hints as to the ways in which their style ex- 
actly looked like. A passage by the eleventh-century historian and philosopher 
Michael Psellos makes clear, nevertheless, that icons could be appreciated for 
their outward appearance, even if they lacked any precious revetment. In his 
view, it was particularly intriguing to inspect them in order to recognise their 
author's peculiar way of painting: “But I cling to these faint pictures’, he stated, 
“because they show the art of the painter"? It can be assumed that some recur- 
rent visual or compositional elements were viewed as distinctive of icon paint- 
ing as a whole, such as a preference for standing or half-length frontal figures, 
the use of a restricted number of gestures and facial expressions, and a certain 
taste for vivid colours. Certainly, icons were regarded as authoritative inas- 
much as they were deemed to be rooted in a pictorial tradition inaugurated 
by Christ himself, who had made his acheiropoieton, and Saint Luke, who was 
the author of the first images of Jesus and Mary. On account of this apostolic 
ascendancy, the religious images of the Byzantine Church were attributed the 
status of true-to-life, reliable visual records of the holy ones’ outward appear- 
ance, which sharply contrasts with our modern perception of them as abstract 
and stylised.? 

In some ways, we are better informed about Western views of Byzantine 
icon-painting than we are about the perception that the Byzantines had of 
their most distinctive artistic tradition. First, Latin authors made use of the 
term icona or iconia to hint at a morphologic type: an image of rectangular 
shape, which represented holy figures half-length. Secondly, icons were regard- 
ed as reflecting old prototypes established in Christian antiquity.* It was only 
in the fourteenth century that the art of painting as practised in Tuscany be- 
fore Giotto (1276-1337) came to be characterised as an imitation of Byzantine 
archetypes whose basic purpose was to “tickle the eyes of the ignorant", as 
Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375) wrote, given that, allegedly, no attempts were 
made at realistically rendering the human body and the natural world. This 
was largely the opinion of a restricted group of Florentine literates, which was 


2 Psellos (1941: I, 240-41). Cf. Kazhdan & Epstein (1985: 199); Belting (1990: 296); Oikonomides 
(1991: 36); Cutler & Browning (1992: 28-29); Drpié (2016: 173). 

3 On such issues, see especially Belting (1990: 70-72) and Bacci (1998). 

4 The basic reference here is to a passage from a sermon pronounced in Florence in 1305 by 
the Dominican preacher Giordano da Rivalto (1260-1311): Rivalto (1867: 170—71). On this issue 
from different viewpoints, cf. Belting (1990: 370); Cutler (1994: 335-54); Cannon (2013: 63-64). 
See also Bacci (2007: 63-78). 
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not necessarily shared by all of their contemporaries.5 Nonetheless, icons con- 
tinued to be appreciated in Italy, particularly in Venice, and Byzantine paint- 
ers are known to have worked in the peninsula during the fourteenth century: 
some of the works they produced combined Western and Byzantine features, 
presumably to accommodate the specific devotional needs of their viewers.® 
Starting from the mid-fifteenth century, we have the first clear hints at the 
Western perception of icons as figurative objects standing out for their dis- 
tinctive style, acknowledged as ethnic-bound, i.e. specifically “Greek”, and in- 
dicative of a specific and almost intrinsic holiness, traced back to Saint Luke's 
authorship of their old prototypes." 

This holds true especially of Marian icons. In the second half of the fifteenth 
century, holy portraits of the Mother of God made in a more or less explicit 
Byzantine or Byzantine-like appearance were considered to be especially suit- 
able for individual devotion or even for public worship: a great many icons 
made alla greca (in the Greek manner) were produced in the ateliers of Candia 
and exported throughout the Western world.’ Many of them were set within 
domestic tabernacles and were used as visual counterparts in an individual 


5 See especially Boccaccio (1992: 738). In general on the passage and its interpretation, cf. 
Schwarz & Theis (2004-2008: 1, 70-76). Similar ideas are shared by Cennini (2004: 63) and, 
with some distinctions, by Villani (1847: 35). Cf. Baxandall (1971: 70). The argument worked 
out by these Florentine authors provided a new interpretive frame to the topos, already 
known to Leo Marsicanus in the eleventh century (Marsicanus 1980: 396), according to which 
the practice of painting had disappeared in Italy after the Fall of the Western Roman Empire. 
The merit of restoring pictorial practice in Italy, which Marsicanus attributes to Byzantine 
painters working in Montecassino, is given to Giotto in fourteenth-century sources. In the 
fifteenth century, the argument was to be further developed by Lorenzo Ghiberti and Giorgio 
Vasari: cf. especially Bickendorf (2002: 113-25) and Concina (2002: 89-96). In general on 
the fortune and misfortunes of pre-Giottoésque painting in the Italian discourse of art, see 
Previtali (1964). 

Bacci (2013: 203-27) and Bacci (2014: 73-106). 

Awareness of the stylistic distinction and association of the Byzantine manner with a spe- 
cial devotional efficacy occurs very clearly in a mid-fifteenth-century Venetian booklet about 
the miracles of Saint Theodosia, Andrea Ingenerio’s Legenda miracolorum Beatae Virginis et 
Martyris Theodosiae (Ingenerio 1749: 330-37); cf. Bacci (2013: 208-10). Another important text 
by the German pilgrim Felix Fabri (1480) indicates that Cretan icons were viewed as reflect- 
ing a distinctive and to some extent anachronistic way of painting, based on the archetypal 
portraits painted by Saint Luke: Fabri (1843-1849: 111, 289); cf. Bacci (2014: 85). On the recep- 
tion of Byzantine and Cretan icons in the late medieval West, see Ainsworth (2004: 543-93), 
Jurkowlaniec (2009: 71-91), and Woods (2013: 135-55). On the perception of icons, and their 
Western imitations, as anachronistic, exotic, or old-fashioned, see Belting (1990: 483-96) and 
Nagel & Wood (2010: 96-122). 

8 See, among others, Chatzidaki (1993); Cormack (1997: 167-217); Lymberopoulou (2007: 170- 
206); Vassilaki (2009); Drandaki (2009: 11-18); Vassilaki (2010); Newall (2013: 101-34). 
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or a family group's practice of prayer. Some of them happened to be involved 
in the shaping of a cult phenomenon centred on the worship of a miraculous 
image: it is possible that, inasmuch as their forms were perceived as archaic, 
old-fashioned, or exotic, they came to be regarded as more efficaciously em- 
bodying the radical otherness attributed to the divine sphere. 


2 Greek Appropriations of "Italianate" Pictorial Features 


Nevertheless, not all such icons, meant for both devotional practice and pub- 
lic worship, displayed "purely" Byzantine forms. A number of them stood out 
for their stylistically mixed character. Indeed, Cretan artists made occasionally 
use of some Western details, such as Gothicising garments, marble thrones, 
flowers, and birds. Nonetheless, it is worth stressing that Italianate features 
could be adopted in a rather selective way, when images were intended to suit 
their viewers' wish to meditate on religious themes associated with practices 
and behaviours which had originated in the West and could be also appropri- 
ated by Orthodox believers. This is the case with all those compositional and 
iconographic schemes whose basic aim it was to arouse the spectator's emo- 
tionally charged involvement in the drama of sacred history. 

Indeed, some Byzantine images were viewed as insufficiently suited to serve 
as visual supports for the interiorised evocation of the most regret-inspiring 
events of the Gospels so strongly recommended by many spiritual authors, and 
especially by members of the Mendicant orders. In the Western late Middle 
Ages, the scenes of the Passion of Christ were invested with a special pathos, 
whose basic aim was to suit devotional patterns that interpreted the individ- 
ual's pious meditation on Christ's sacrifice as a technique of imaginative re- 
enactment of sacred history and the economy of human salvation.? Several 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century triptychs of small size, intended for domes- 
tic piety, already displayed schemes which would have been unlikely for ob- 
jects used as pieces of church furniture, yet they proved to be evocative of their 
viewers' devotional orientations, by combining narrative and iconic images, 
by representing many minor events, and finally also by selecting saints whose 
only connection with each other was the specific, self-motivated worship 
paid to them by the viewer himself. As pointed out by several scholars, Italian 
artworks tended to include such scenes as the Flagellation or the Mockery of 
Christ, which were usually absent from the standard narrative cycles displayed 


9 Amongthe mostrelevant studies on this theme see Marrow (1979); Belting (1981); Macdonald, 
Ridderbos; Schlusemann (1998). 
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in Byzantine icons. Whereas the latter were basically concerned with remind- 
ing their viewers of the twelve major feasts of the liturgical year (the so-called 
Dodekaorton), the panels painted in Italy aimed at suiting the devotional wish 
to mentally follow in the different steps of the Lord's path on earth and feel 
empathy with his pains in almost physical terms.!° 

As a matter of fact, cycles of Gospel scenes were rarely displayed on 
Byzantine icons of small size. When used, such compositions were normally 
meant to reproduce the standard programme of iconostases, as is shown al- 
ready by some eleventh- and twelfth-century epistylion beams on Mount Sinai 
where the Dodekaorton is combined with a Deisis.!! Sometimes associated with 
iconic themes—namely the Virgin and Child—narrative images of the liturgi- 
cal feasts could be gathered together in diptychs or polyptychs, or displayed 
on the side wings of a triptych displaying the Virgin Mary as its central panel. 
Scenes in the centre are also occasionally found, as is most clearly shown by a 
late fourteenth- or early-fifteenth-century example, also on Mount Sinai.!? 

Cycles of the Passion were much less common in icon-painting. An early, un- 
paralleled case is represented by a panel painted around 1320 in Thessalonike, 
now in the Museum of Vlatadon Monastery, and displaying the Last Supper, 
the Washing of the Feet, the Sermon in the Garden, the Capture, the Flagellation, 
and the Way of the Cross (Fig. 7.1). It can be inferred that the narrative sequence 
went ahead on the now lost right half with such scenes as the Crucifixion, 
the Anastasis, the Incredulity of Thomas, the Pentecost, the Ascension, and the 
Dormition of the Virgin. Given its small dimensions (51 x 41 cm), it was probably 
meant for private use. The peculiar stylistic qualities, which betray connec- 
tions with miniature painting, encouraged scholars to think of book illumina- 
tion as a possible source also for its compositional solution, even if parallels 
can be hardly encountered in that artistic medium. Indeed, this explanation 
seems to neglect the fact that analogous cycles, displayed on diptychs, already 
circulated in the Byzantine sphere, even if they were not objects produced in 
Byzantine ateliers.!? 


10 See especially Derbes (1996). 

11 Fora general survey, see Vokotopoulos (2002: 109-49, esp. 134-35). 

12 Georgios and Maria Sotiriou (1956-1958: 1, Fig. 220; II, 193-94) and Collins (2006: 94-119, 
esp. 115). 

13 Tourta (1982: 154-79); Bacci (1985: 83); Vokotopoulos (1995: 193); Vokotopoulos (2004: 182); 
Tourta (2019). A later witness to the spread of this object-type in the Orthodox world is 
provided by a Russian icon in the State Museum in Novgorod, dating from the late four- 
teenth or early fifteenth century and displaying 25 scenes from the Gospel narratives: cf. 
Ignashina and Komarova (2008: 24-25). I am obliged to Tatyana Tsarevskaya for pointing 
out this work to me. 
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FIGURE 7.1 Anonymous Byzantine artist, six Gospel scenes 
(Last Supper, Washing of the Feet, Sermon in the Garden, 
Capture of Christ, Flagellation, and Way of the Cross), icon, 
c.1320. Thessalonike, Vlatadon Monastery 


3 "Greek" Iconic and "Latin" Narrative Traditions in Venetian Art 


Venice was much celebrated, in the second half of the thirteenth century, for 
the production of luxury objects embellished with gold filigree ornaments, 
precious gems, and figurative elements made in the form of both miniatures 
covered with rock crystal and verre églomisé images.!* Many of such objects 
were made in the form of diptychs, often used as reliquaries and standing out 
for their elaborate programme. These included both iconic images of saints, 


14  Onsuch objects see Hahnloser (1956: 157-65); Hahnloser & Brugger-Koch (1985); Furlan 
(2012: 177—69, esp. 181-82). 
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FIGURE 7.2 Anonymous Venetian artist, diptych of Andrew 111 of Hungary, c.1290, from the 
Benedictine monastery of Kónigsfelden. Historisches Museum, Bern 


mostly displayed on the borders, and coherent cycles of Gospel, and more spe- 
cifically the Passion, scenes which worked as visual foci of the composition. As 
the vicissitudes of each preserved example clearly indicates, they were much 
appreciated by royal courts and aristocratic elites throughout Europe, who often 
used them as precious gifts for monasteries and other pious institutions. One 
such object from the late thirteenth century, now in the Historisches Museum 
in Bern, was chosen, sometime after 1317 by the widow of King Andrew 111 of 
Hungary (d. 1301) as an offering for the Benedictine monastery of Kónigsfelden: 
the programme emphasised the mystery of Christ's incarnation by displaying 
a selection of Gospel scenes from the Annunciation until the Entombment on 
the right half and synthetically evoked the economy of Salvation by represent- 
ing the episodes of the Lord's Resurrection (Incredulity, Ascension, Pentecost, 
and Dormition) on the left (Fig. 7.2).1 

Such objects circulated widely in the Eastern Mediterranean. Two examples 
have been preserved on Mount Athos, where they probably arrived as pres- 
tigious gifts of eminent political leaders. The one in Agiou Pavlou displays a 
rich selection of diminutive scenes framing two couples of larger narratives: 
the Adoration of the Magi and the Presentation to the Temple on the right 


15 Huber (1973:147-48) and Hahnloser and Brugger-Koch (1985: 85-86, no. 23). 
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and the Crucifixion with the Anastasis on the left. Even more analytic is the 
cycle used for the diptych preserved in Chilandar Monastery, which is said 
to have come to Athos as a gift of King Milutin of Serbia (1282-1321): the full 
Gospel narrative is distributed in twenty-four scenes from the Annunciation 
through the Pentecost and the Apparition to the Apostles.! A definitely diminu- 
tive variant is encountered in a small diptych (24,2 x 26,3 cm) from ca. 1320 in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, whose programme focuses exclu- 
sively on the Passion drama by displaying the Derision, Flagellation, Deposition, 
and Entombment.!8 

Extensive cycles of Gospel scenes are known in Venetian arts also from 
other artistic media. The early-fourteenth-century triptych from Alba Fucens, 
now in the Museum of Celano in the Abruzzi, displays twenty scenes within 
three-foiled arches on its side wings. The central panel, decorated with a low- 
relief image of the Virgin Mary partly embellished with filigree ornaments and 
framed by twenty-eight half-figure saints, seems to simulate intentionally the 
appearance of a Venetian luxury object such as those mentioned above, though 
by means of less expensive materials.? The combination of painted images of 
the Virgin Mary with narrative scenes rendered in relief or in the verre églomisé 
technique was also widespread enough: a very interesting case is represented 
by the mid-fourteenth century icon of the Glykophilousa Virgin in the Benaki 
Museum in Athens, whose outer frame includes a set of wooden relief plaques 
giving shape to a Christological cycle.2° Even if this is most probably the work 
of a Byzantine artist, it is so manifestly indebted to Venetian image-types that 
it can be assumed to have been made in Venice—or in the Venetian stato da 
mar—for a Latin donor. 

The habit of grouping narrative scenes on either side of a central image was 
current for liturgical panels meant for a setting on the altar tables of Italian 
churches. Albeit rare, a number of panels of reduced size aimed at imitating 
the general appearance of these objects in a smaller format.?! Less common 
were the panels displaying full or partial Christological cycles in the very 
centre. An extensive cycle of Gospel narratives could be seen on the rear of 


16 Huber (1973: 119-20, 187-88); Hahnloser & Brugger-Koch (1985: 85, no. 21); Loverdou- 
Tsigarida (1997: 326-27). 

17 Huber (1973:137-38, 190); Hahnloser & Brugger-Koch (1985: 85, no. 22); Loverdou-Tsigarida 
(1997: 323-26). 

18  Hahnloser & Brugger-Koch (1985: 87, no. 27). 

19 Hahnloser & Brugger-Koch (1985: 87-88, no. 29). 

20  Vassilaki (2000: 448-49, no. 73); Vassilaki (2002: 201-07); Vassilaki & Cormack (2008: 444, 
no. 251); Papastavrou (2000: 161—77). 

21 Schmidt (2005: 281-328). 
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Duccio's Maestà in Siena Cathedral: probably inaccessible to the lay people, 
it was arguably used as a visual support for prayers by the regular canons who 
sat in the choir.22 Copies of it were made for the Cathedral of Massa Marittima 
and, very likely, for one of the chapels within the Hospital of Santa Maria 
della Scala.?? A Venetian example is the large triptych from ca. 1330 formerly 
in the convent of Santa Chiara and now in the Musei Civici in Trieste, whose 
central panel displays thirty-four Gospel scenes and two episodes from Saint 
Francis and Saint Clare's lives rendered in a Byzantine style with Palaeologan 
elements.24 Diminutive versions of such objects are only occasionally encoun- 
tered in Tuscan painting (a case in point being a now partly dispersed triptych 
by the Florentine Master of San Gaggio).2° They enjoyed, however, a wide- 
spread use in Venice and other Adriatic contexts, such as Rimini, in the form 
of both painted diptychs, small portable polyptychs and horizontal panels of 
rectangular shape.?® 

The latter category includes images which stand out for their distinctive 
compositional and iconographic features. An early-fourteenth-century panel 
of unknown whereabouts, sold at Christie's in 1995, displays a number of both 
Christological and hagiographical scenes around a central Crucifixion, in a way 
that might remind pious viewers of Byzantine Vita-icons (Fig. 7.3).27 A slightly 
different arrangement occurs in a contemporary image preserved in Berlin, 
where the Crucifixion and an icon-like Virgin and Child, displayed along the 
same vertical axis, are shown flanked by sixteen Gospel scenes (Fig. 7.4).28 An 
analogous arrangement has been proposed also for the cycle of ten Passion 
scenes formerly preserved in the church of Saint-Nicolas-des-Champs in Paris 
and attributed to a Venetian artist.29 The occurrence of similar compositions 


22 Among the most relevant contributions on this much debated issue are Stubblebine 
(1977: 430—36); Stubblebine (1979: 1, 52-54); Struchholz (1995: 17-33); Seiler (2002: 251-77); 
Ragionieri (2003: 212-53); Schmidt (2003: 531-69, esp. 557-59); De Marchi (2007: 573-85, 
esp. 578-80). In general on Gospel imagery in the Medieval arts of Siena, see Bacci (2009). 

23 Schmidt (2003: 559-60). 

24 Walcher Casotti (1961); Pallucchini (1964: 67-68); Travi (1992: 81-96); Flores d'Arcais 
(2009: 353-77). 

25 _ Bagemihl (1999: 413-26, esp. 417-18); Schmidt (2005: 32). 

26 Seiler (2002: 258-60); Schmidt (2005: 224—25, 302—03). 

27 Sandberg Vavala (1932: 27-32); Langton-Douglas (1947: 19-30, esp. 27); Garrison (1976: 147, 
no. 385); Coor-Achenbach (1957: 5-15, esp. 11); Berenson (1957: 1, 205); Rosenfeld (1976: 
384-91, esp. 384); Important and Fine Old Master Pictures (1995: 104-05); Pallucchini (1964: 
66, Fig. 215); McTavish (1981: 24); Meschede (1994: 103-07). 

28  Coor-Achenbach (1957: 11); Fiocco (1956: 232-36); Pallucchini (1964: 69); Meschede (1994: 
108-09). 

29  Coor-Achenbach (1957: passim); Meschede (1994: 107-08). 
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FIGURE 7.3 Venetian artist, Crucifixion and other Gospel and 
hagiographical scenes, early 14th century. Whereabouts 
unknown 


in a number of devotional paintings made in Cologne in the early fifteenth 
century may indirectly bear witness to the wide European circulation of visual 
formulas and image-types originally associated with Venice.39 

Some clues indicate that the Mendicant orders and the lay people associ- 
ated with convents may have played a key role in the emergence of this kind 
of painted panels. An early-fourteenth-century painting preserved in Palma 
de Mallorca differs from the previously quoted examples in its lack of any 
emphasis on a particular image: instead, it displays three registers of Gospel 
scenes, represented under three-foiled arches, plus one row where the Noli 
me tangere is associated, in a way similar to that seen in the Christie's panel, 
with hagiographic scenes and representations of Franciscan saints. Even if the 
work has been associated with an Umbrian or Central Italian painter, details 
such as bodily proportions, the architectural frames, the representation of 
the Jerusalem walls in the Crucifixion scene, the trapezoidal shape of crowns, 
and more generally the emphasis on Byzantine-like forms seem to hint at a 
Venetian connection. In any case, it can be supposed that the work was made 


30 Meschede (1994: 97-20). 
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FIGURE 7.4 Venetian artist, Crucifixion, Virgin Mary, and sixteen Gospel scenes, early 
14th century. Berlin, Skulpturensammlung und Museum für byzantinische Kunst 


according to the model of Venetian narrative panels for a Franciscan convent 
in Mallorca?! 

In their aim to meet the devotional needs of contemporary viewers 
wishing to feel empathy with the key events of Christ's passage on earth, such 
objects may have been perceived as pictorial counterparts to French and 
German ivory diptychs and polyptychs displaying Passion scenes, which start- 
ed circulating more or less in the same period.?? In any case, the painterly me- 
dium implied the establishment of a visual dialogue with both luxury objects, 
such as the Venetian panels with miniatures under rock crystal, and Byzantine 
icon-painting. As a matter of fact, the adoption of narrative cycles made ac- 
cording to conventions widespread in contemporary Italian imagery was 


31 Llompart (1977-1980: I, 195-96); Llompart (1987: 17 and pl. 12); Alcoy i Pedros (1998-1999: 
122-30); Desfilís (2004: 31-46, esp. 32). 
32 Fora general survey, see Stahl (1997: 94-114). 
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FIGURE 7.5 Venetian artist, diptych with Gospel scenes, early 14th century. Richmond 
(Virginia), Museum of Fine Arts 


combined with an unambiguous evocation of the repertory of forms associ- 
ated with Byzantine tradition. 

A case in point is a diptych now preserved in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Richmond, Virginia (Fig. 7.5). From both a morphological and stylistic view- 
point, the work looks very Byzantine-like, even if it displays a selection of im- 
ages giving expression to basically Western devotional patterns: out of seven 
scenes, five belong to the Passion cycle, whereas one—the Nativity—visually 
summarises the dogma of Incarnation and another one, the seventh scene, 
evokes the soteriological perspective of the Final Judgment.?? In this way, view- 
ers were efficaciously reminded of the redemption from sin made possible by 
the death and resurrection of the Son of God: the final image, representing 
Francis and Clare praying before the enthroned Virgin and Child, invited them 
to supplicate their privileged intercessors in order to escape damnation. 

At least at a first glance, viewers could easily guess that the work was not 
at odds with the venerable conventions associated with religious painting 
and the latter's definite Byzantine roots. The diptych form and the pictorial 


33 Cheek (1966: 10); Kermer (1967: no. 81); Cook (1999: 179); Schmidt (2005: 225, 268, 302). 
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medium could easily remind them of Eastern icons meant for private devo- 
tion, whereas the chromatic palette and the rendering of such details as rocks, 
bodily proportions, and the folds of garments could be quickly understood as 
alla greca-elements. On the other hand, much more in keeping with Italian 
religious sensibility were the architectural frames, which enabled beholders to 
better set the sacred events in their spatial setting, and the overall tendency to 
invest the scenes with a special dramatic power: emphasis is on the strongly 
bent pose of Christ's dead body on the cross, the animated crowds in the Arrest 
in the Garden and the Crucifixion, and the hyperbolic gestures of despair in all 
of the Passion scenes. 

The sense of drama, which had been so characteristic of Western piety 
since the thirteenth century and suited the practice of mental evocation of 
sacred history, encouraged painters and their patrons to alter the traditional 
schemes of religious imagery that, in keeping with Byzantine tradition, re- 
frained from representing the protagonists of the Gospel narratives with poses 
and gestures which were too emphatic. In many respects, the success enjoyed 
by the new compositions worked out by Giotto and his followers was made 
possible by widespread expectations for religious narrative images that may 
more efficaciously harmonise with the new meditational and devotional prac- 
tices diffused by the Mendicant orders and especially developed among the lay 
people. This specific interest for the empathy-inspiring qualities of Italianate 
solutions did not exclude combinations with Byzantine forms. It can be 
assumed that the composite character of Venetian narrative panels, display- 
ing dramatic events all'italiana mixed or juxtaposed with more conven- 
tional religious images, may have made easier its diffusion into the Eastern 
Mediterranean and its appropriation by non-Latin believers as well. 

Actually, in the course of the fourteenth through the sixteenth centuries 
and beyond, some artworks combining elements of both traditions in a selec- 
tive way circulated in the Venetian stato da mar and in the Serenissima's wider 
network of Mediterranean connections. Many of the artworks that scholars 
of Cretan and Cypriot arts identify as "Italianate" prove to be narrative scenes 
which stand out for their strongly dramatic rendering of the Passion events. 
The combination of both narrative and iconic elements, which is so typical of 
Italian devotional panels, also appears in a number of artworks made either by 
Byzantine artists for Latin donors in Venice or in the ateliers of Candia, which 
are known to have worked for both Venetian and Greek lay people and to have 
been occasionally run by Italian and Greek painters in a sort of joint venture.?^ 


34 On mixed ateliers, see Constantoudaki-Kitromilides (1982: 265-72); Constantoudaki- 
Kitromilides (2001: 291-99); Constantoudaki-Kitromilides (2009: 709-23, esp. 716-19). 
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FIGURE 7.6 Cypriot artist, diptych with Gospel scenes, late 14th or early 15th century. Nicosia, 
Byzantine Museum 


A painted work of mixed character, originally preserved in the Cypriot village 
of Lefkoniko and now in the Byzantine Museum in Nicosia (Fig. 7.6), may be in- 
dicative of the widespread use of narrative diptychs for private devotion made 
according to Venetian conventions.?? The use of Greek inscriptions, the use of 
late Palaeologan forms in the modelling of faces and the rendering of bodily 
proportions and folds seems to indicate that the painter may have been a Greek 
or somebody trained in a Byzantine context. At first glance, the programme 
seems to be reminiscent of Dodekaorton-icons in its selection of scenes. A 
close inspection indicates, however, that one episode—the Resurrection of 
Lazarus—has been omitted and that the final scene of the Dormition has been 
expanded with an iconographical hapax: an image modeled on the Ascension, 
yet representing the Assumption of the Virgin with her body brought to Heaven 
in a mandorla of light. The fact that three more episodes from the Infancy 


35  Papageorghiou & Eliades (2008: 72-4); Eliades (2017: 36); Eliades (2019). 
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of Mary—the Announcement to Anne and Joachim, the Nativity of the Virgin, 
and the Presentation of the Virgin to the Temple—have been placed before 
the Christological cycle indicates that the original owner, who paid his or her 
devotions before this image, was especially interested in manifesting his or 
her piety before the Mother of God and to meditate on her deeds, rather than 
on the Passion. 

Who, then, was the person for whom this odd image was originally intend- 
ed? Even if Marian piety was shared by both Orthodox and Latin believers, 
the representation of the Assumption is unprecedented in Byzantine art and 
most probably indicates an association with a Frankish donor. The latter 
requested an artist working alla greca to paint a narrative diptych like those 
made in the lagoon. The choice to substitute the Anastasis with a scene 
which combined the Pious Women and the Resurrected Christ coming out of 
the Sepulchre, a definitely Italianate theme, goes further in this same direction 
and indicates that the painter was acquainted with contemporary Venetian 
artworks. Finally, in order to stress this association, he provided many of the 
scenes with architectural frames which, in their perspective view, and dis- 
tinctive forms with colonnettes, balconies, covered roof-terraces, lancet win- 
dows, and ribbed vaults rendered in fanciful and soft colour shades (including 
red, green, and violet), seem to be directly inspired by the work of Lorenzo 
Veneziano (fl. 1356—1372) and indicate therefore a dating in the late fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century.86 


4 Conclusion 


Such works as the Lefkoniko panel make clear that Italianate and Byzantine 
forms were not perceived as mutually exclusive, or at least they were much 
so less than in fifteenth-century Italy, where the maniera greca came gradu- 
ally to be regarded as distinctive from contemporary religious painting, though 
deemed to be of higher sacral authority. As we can infer from the examples 
quoted above, the basic motivation for the appropriation of forms associat- 
ed with Italian arts was the icon-painter’s intent to suit the viewers’ wish to 
feel more deeply involved in the sacred drama of the Gospel events. Believers, 
both Levantine Latins and Greeks, were ready to accept the intrusion of Italian 
forms into icons and did not judge it as inappropriate, given that they found 


36 On such hallmarks of Paolo’s and Lorenzo's distinctive style, see esp. Flores d'Arcais (1992: 
17-87, esp. 38) and Brucher (2007: 135). 
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them more efficacious on devotional grounds. On the other hand, those icons 
which were thought to correspond perfectly to traditional, yet still effec- 
tive patterns of individual and public piety—which seems to have been the 
case with many Marian images— did not undergo any process of harmonisa- 
tion with contemporary Western painting and continued to be regarded, in 
the Eastern as well as in the Western Mediterranean, as reflections of the most 
authoritative visual records of the holy ones' terrestrial appearance. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Barbaric and Assimilated Hellenes: 

Textual and Visual Images of Greek Scholars 
between Lapo da Castiglionchio (c.1405-1438) 
and Paolo Giovio (1483-1552) 


Peter Bell 


Utique maius, ut equidem arbitror, nullum est felicitatis specimen 
quam semper omnes scire cupere, qualis fuerit aliquis. 


PLINY THE ELDER on portrait galleries, Natural History 35.2.10! 


The migration of Greek scholars in the Quattrocento who found refuge in 
Western Europe—and especially the Italian peninsula—is an important chap- 
ter in the history of Renaissance philology and philosophy, and Renaissance 
studies in general? In order to give a lively impression of the physical appear- 
ance ofthe scholars, publications sometimes feature portraits of the prominent 
protagonists of the early Greek diaspora. The popular online encyclopaedia 
Wikipedia, for instance, uses the alleged portraits of Manuel Chrysoloras, 
George of Trebizond, and Marcus Musurus, tacitly taken from reproductions 
of Paolo Giovio's famous sixteenth-century portrait collection, but it does so 
without reflecting on their provenance. The common practice of using slide 
show presentations at conferences and in teaching has moreover fuelled the 
almost "casual" and unreflective usage and dissemination of these portraits. 
Combined with brief biographies and character sketches, these portraits have 
co-shaped the image of the immigrant Greek scholars who are so central to the 
cultural and intellectual history of fifteenth-century Italy and, by extension, 
Europe. Whereas these images have their own pictorial history, the cultural as 
well as ideological connotations they bore in the time of their production have 
thus far not found proper treatment in the scholarship. 


1 “At any rate in my view at all events there is no greater kind of happiness than that all people 
for all time should desire to know what kind of a man a person was" (transl. by H. Rackham). 
2 Geanakoplos (1976); Geanakoplos (1989); Harris (1995); Monfasani (2004). 
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In this chapter, I will analyse the woodcuts of the Swiss artist Tobias 
Stimmer (1539-1584), which were direct reproductions of Paolo Giovio's por- 
trait collection, often regarded as one of the first *nuseums"? Giovio was a 
well-known humanist and historian at the papal Curia and the Medici court, 
obsessed with the idea of collecting portraits of every important person in 
history.^ Apart from the frequent use of the reproductions of these images, 
the most important impact of Giovio's project was the fact that it was the 
impulse behind Giorgio Vasari's (1511-1574) Lives of the Most Eminent Artiísts.5 
Both Vasari and Giovio were part of the Medici circle and, after the former had 
shown his in-depth knowledge of art and history of the local artists, the latter 
warmly encouraged his friend to write about the lives of his colleagues and 
forerunners. 

In order to understand the cultural and ideological implications of the por- 
traits of the Greek scholars, they have to be compared with the representation 
of Greeks in fifteenth-century visual culture generally. My discussion starts with 
texts and images in the context of the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438/1439) 
and ends with the representations of the Cinquecento, which are still, even 
today, frequently copied on various occasions. The main aim of this paper is to 
show something of the contexts in which these images were shaped, and I will 
pay particular attention to the differences between images and the texts that 
often accompanied them. A comparison between text and image will show 
that whereas the text generally retains negative stereotypes about the Greeks, 
the portraits, by contrast, tell the story of a process of visual assimilation. 

It is important to remember that the portraits under study here only re- 
flect the cultural high-end of the early Greek diaspora: minor translators, 
scribes, printers, teachers, and migrants working in other fields such as naviga- 
tion, military, or trade were, so to speak, "visually forgotten". A vast part of the 
process of cultural transfer and assimilation that took place in early modern 
Europe left no traces in art. My focus on the high-profile Greeks, necessitated 
by the nature of the source material, should not make us forget "the role of the 
army of obscure Greek scribes and printers who did so much to bring about 
the multiplication of the necessary texts, and [we should not] forget that the 


3 When Stimmer went to Como in his early twenties on behalf of the Basel publisher Pietro 
Perna, he was already a successful portraitist and facade painter in Basel. Later, he moved 
to Strasbourg and became court artist of the margrave of Baden in 1576. The Elogia is seen 
as his most important graphic work, and Meier identifies him as the only sixteenth-century 
German artist who intensively worked on reproduction graphic (Meier 1995: 464). 

4 Klinger (1991: 107): "Portrait collections [...] ultimately became the means to depict the web 
of individuals to whom one was, or wished to be linked". 

5 Zimmermann (1995: 214-15). 
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scholars were part of a wider influx of refugees, many of whom were involved 
in no literary activity whatsoever"? Independent of their individual character, 
reputation, or social ranking, however, most migrants seem to have been in a 
precarious position, as they always ran the risk of being excluded from society." 


1 Quattrocento Representations of Greeks 


For some decades of the Quattrocento, the exotic vesture of the Greeks was a 
common motif in Italian art, which was strongly connected with the visibility 
of Greek authorities during the Council of Ferrara and Florence (1438/1439).8 
Historically, the council is commonly regarded as a turning point in the rela- 
tionship between Italians and Greeks, as it intensified the cultural exchange 
between them.? Before the council only a few attempts, by single scholars and 
small groups, were made to understand the language and culture of "the other 
side" and to establish closer contact. To recall the words of Robert Browning, 
only "in the last generations of the Byzantine Empire ideas and individuals 
moved freely in both directions between Constantinople and Italy"!? Important 
milestones in the period before the council were the short stay of Manuel 
Chrysoloras as invited lecturer at Florence (1397-1400), as well as the Greek 
studies of Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481) in Constantinople." Chrysoloras's stay 
produced a small circle of scholars who were potential dialogue partners at 
the council, and yet the contact between these scholars and the Greek guests 
cannot be reconstructed sufficiently.!? 

Notwithstanding the intensifying contact, negative attitudes between Latins 
and Greeks prevailed. Ancient stereotypes and distrust, catalysed by a long- 
lasting religious and political conflict, helped to establish a *monstrous" image 
of the hostile, heretical, and less civilised “other” on both sides.!3 Following the 


Harris (2002). See also Harris (1995). 

Binner (1981: 19): “Außer Bessarion und Isidor von Kiev konnte keiner dieser Emigranten 
ein Leben ohne materielle Not führen. Das in Humanistenzirkeln geláufige Wort von den 
'graeculi esurientes' kennzeichnet ihre Situation". 

Bell (2015). 

Gill (1959); Wohlmuth & Alberigo (2000). 

10 Browning (1989b: 23). 

11 Cf Resta (1986: 1-6). See also Voigt (1960: I, 50). The travels of the antiquarian Cyriac of 
Ancona (Chatzidakis 2017) and the Latinity and cultural exchange of Demetrios Kydones 
(Likoudis 1983) should also be mentioned. 

12 Cf Thorn-Wickert (2006: 39-54). 

13 Bell (2015: 15-19). Lamers (2015: 93) underlines that the humanists were aware of the his- 
toric semantic of the Greek term barbarian and therefore would normally not use it for 
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Virgilian phrase accipe nunc Danaum insidias et crimine ab uno / disce omnis, 
the Latin tradition used exempla of individual vices to label and disqualify the 
Greeks generally.!* Garrulity, falseness, and luxury were common stereotypical 
vices attributed to the Greek nation. 

The council created the opportunity for Italians to see the customs, dress, 
and rites of the Byzantine Greek aristocracy with their own eyes.! More than 
650 Byzantines populated the cities of Ferrara and, later, Florence for one and 
a half years.! The Medici in particular celebrated the council as a personal 
success and promoted it as an urban spectacle.!" If only for this reason, the 
event was recorded in many chronicles and diaries of the time. It also in- 
spired artwork and fashion, so that we may think about it in terms of a kind of 
"cult" phenomenon. It is astonishing to observe that, from all these accounts, 
modern scholarship about the council has paid disproportionate attention, 
and has given disproportionate credence, to a very late report of the events, 
namely that of Vespasiano da Bisticci (1421-1498).!8 Bisticci, a Florentine 
antiquarian and bookseller, was an eyewitness to the events in his city in 
1439. However, he was in his late teens when the council took place, and it 
was only as an old man that he penned down his account. Because of the time 
gap alone, his report should not be taken at face value. Moreover, his close 
relations with the Medici and the philhellenic circle of Marsilio Ficino (1433- 
1499) probably coloured his depiction of the Greeks. In his short biography of 
Pope Eugene Iv (r. 1431-1447), Vespasiano compared them favourably to their 
ancestors: 


Non passerò che io non dica qui una singulare loda de’ Greci. I Greci, 
in anni mille cinquecento o più, non hanno mai mutato abito, quello 


the Byzantines. Nevertheless, the idea that Byzantine culture was degenerated and im- 
moral in a barbaric way is mentioned frequently in humanist literature and its historiog- 
raphy, for example by Rocholl (1904: x): “Das Rhomáer-Reich war eben auf wildem Boden 
unter Barbaren gepflanzt, die es nie assimilierte, unter denen die mitgebrachte Kultur 
dagegen leiden mußte”, whereas Gregorovius (1988: 111, 261) describes the migrants as full 
of Byzantine arrogance (“voll byzantinischen Dünkels"). 

14 Virgil, Aeneid 2.65-66 ("Hear now the treachery of the Greeks and from a single crime 
learn the wickedness of all”, transl. by H. R. Fairclough). Cf. Stahl (1999: 257). 

15 The occasion aroused a remarkable reception in diaries and chronicles: Pardi (1933); 
Corazza (1991: 36-37, 80-82); Antoninus of Florence (1587: 529-31), and Cambi (1785/1786); 
Machiavelli (1834: 335-36); Guicciardini (1945: 233, 237, 261, 263, 266). 

16 Gill (1959: 103). 

17 The economic interest of the Medici was trade privileges between Florence and 
Constantinople: McManus (2008: 8-10, 10). 

18 Introduced by Gill (1959: 293) almost literally quoting Vespasiano’s account. 
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medesimo abito avevano eglino in quello tempo, ch' eglino avevano 
avuto nel tempo detto, come si vede ancora in Grecia nel luogo si chiama 
i campi Filippi, dove sono molte storie di marmo, drentovi uomini vestiti 
ala greca, nel modo erano alora. 


I will not pass on without a word of special praise of the Greeks. For the 
last fifteen hundred years and more they have not altered the style of 
their dress; their clothes are of the same fashion now as they were in the 
time indicated.!? 


Vespasiano tried to prove this characterisation by pointing out ancient Greek 
stone reliefs showing similar vesture. Although this hypothesis, which was 
perhaps spread by Cyriac of Ancona,?® is unverifiable and even implausible, 
it shows that the Italian humanists considered the Byzantines as upholders of 
antiquity. 

The Italian fascination with the ancient customs and costumes alleg- 
edly preserved in the Eastern empire stimulated the use of Byzantine fig- 
ures in Italian art. To illustrate antiquity, artists such as Piero della Francesca 
(c.1416/1417-1492) or Apollonio di Giovanni (c.1416-1465) inserted Greek ves- 
ture into their paintings.?! In this historical construction, the Byzantines were 
represented as ancient Hellenes, while the Turks were featured as Trojans. 
This can be seen, for example, in Apollonio's illumination cycle for the Virgilio 
Riccardiano.?? Vespasiano, just quoted, was strongly impressed by the illustri- 
ous figure of Emperor John vii Palaeologus (1392-1448),2? who is represented 
on Pisanello's famous medallion (Fig. 8.1) and various surviving preparatory 
sketches.?* The emperor's appearance would later serve as a model for the de- 
piction of ancient rulers, such as Piero della Francesca's Constantine and his 
Pilatus.?5 

Although Vespasiano describes the visit of the Greeks in a very positive 
way,26 there were other perceptions which drew the Byzantine habitus in 


19  Bisticci (1970: 19). 

20 Chatzidakis (2017: 24). 

21 For Piero della Francesca, see Rehm (2008: 169-98), with extensive bibliography. For 
Apollonio di Giovanni, see Gombrich (1955: 16-34); Callmann (1974); Bell (2009: 73-81). 

22 Bell (2014: 105-18); cf. Harper (2005: 151—79). For the representation of the Turks in other 
contexts, see also Dourou's chapter in this volume. 

23 Asa very detailed study about the emperor and his strategy at the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence see Kolditz (2013). 

24 Weiss (1966). 

25 Bell (2016). As a doubtable but still impressive narration see also Ginzburg (1981). 

26 _ Bisticci (1970) in his biography of Pope Eugene Iv. 
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FIGURE 8.1 

Pisanello, medal of John vi 
Palaeologus, c.1438-1443. 
Obverse. National Gallery, 
Washington D.C. 


less favourable or flattering ways. The exotic delegation of high-ranking and 
distinguished Byzantines apparently fascinated the citizens of Florence 
and seems to have inspired carnival-like and imaginative representations of 
antiquity.?" In fact, the advent of the Greek delegation took place on Shrove 
Sunday, the climax of carnival celebrations. This coincidence seems to have 
stimulated the visual blending of their arrival with carnivalesque scenes.?® 
The fact that the Italians enjoyed Greek costumes as a spectacle that evoked 
associations with carnival is not only shown in Lapo's eyewitness report (to 
which I will return below) but also in a contemporary woodcut showing 
Lorenzo de Medici with a carnival choir whose garments and masks are strong- 
ly suggestive of the Greeks' appearance (Fig. 8.2). 

Apart from many short contemporary notes on the council found in chron- 
icles and diaries, Lapo da Castilgionchio the Younger's De curia commodis is a 
particularly rich first-hand source of information about the events surround- 
ing the council.?9 Written in the first year of the council as a dialogue between 


27 Olschki (1944: 95-106, 98) already distinguished between “imaginary types" (“fantas- 
tic exoticism") and "authentic portraits" (*which occur in contemporary compositions 
of a higher artistic level"). In his logic, the Greeks belong to the "familiar types of the 
Mediterranean commonwealth of peoples" which he sees as contrasting with the exoti- 
cism of their representations. 

28 Bell (2015: 144-49). The terminus ante quem of their arrival is Lent, which would have 
made the welcoming banquets sparse. 

29  Castiglionchio (1999). 
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€ Kanzonepefändare in mafcbera pcarnefciale facte da piu perfote- ~os 


COMA, 


asus 


pi 


FIGURE 8.2 
Anonymous, carnival choir with Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, c.1485-1494 


the author and his friend Angelo in Ferrara, the text reflects the impressions 
the Greeks made on their Italian hosts. Like Vespasiano, Lapo, too, sees a strong 
connection between the Byzantines and the ancients: 


Quorum tamen sunt quidam eorum regem sequuti ita eruditi homines, 
ita suis disciplinis omnibus ornati ut cum maioribus suis mea quidem 
sententia conferendi sint. Horum ego sermonibus cum intersum, quod 
saepissime contingit, in Academia illa veteri ac Lycio versari videor. 


[C]ertain of them who have followed their king here are men of such 
learning and are so well versed in their respective academic disciplines 
that—at least in my judgement—they must be compared with their an- 
cient forebears. When I am present at one of their talks, which happens 
quite often, I seem to dwell in that ancient Academy or in the Lyceum.8° 


However, Lapo’s account of the Byzantines’ behaviour and appearance is not 
unmitigatedly positive. For him, the Byzantine Greeks are not just the mod- 
ern equivalents of the ancient Hellenes. He also considers them to be exotic 


30  Castiglionchio (1999: 152-53). 
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and grotesque, and therefore laughable. Lapo's attitude can be illuminated by 
quoting part of his exchange with Angelo from De curia commodis: 


[Lapo:] The variety of their language, their character, their adornment, 
their dress, their bearing, and, finally, their bodies themselves lead not 
only to delight but also to laughter and wonderment. 

[Angelo:] It is so. I mean, I never look at men of that sort without 
laughing. I see some of them with a beard that goes down to their chest, 
thick hair, and curly, wild, and disordered hairstyles. We understand this 
was common practice among the Spartans due to the laws of Lycurgus 
so that they would look all the more terrifying in confrontations with 
the enemy. Some have their beard just about shorn off and a half-shaved 
head; others have painted eyebrows. Some of the latter wear felt caps— 
which are notably different from one another—while others wear head- 
bands topped with feathers of birds. Or they wear some kind of golden 
band and long-sleeved tunics, just as the poet said about the Phrygians: 
"Their tunics have long sleeves and their turbans have been bound with 
ribbons" [Virgil, Aeneid 9.616 ].?! 


Lapo thus describes the Greeks as a community unlike the Italians and reit- 
erates a set of clearly Oriental stereotypes. So, for instance, his reference to 
Byzantines painting their eyebrows suggests that at least some of them were 
effeminate. To substantiate his observation he quotes the authority of Virgil 
and connects the Greeks with the poet's description of the Phrygians, i.e. 
the Trojans. It is important to bear in mind, however, that this passage from the 
Aeneid is not a descriptive account of Trojan dressing habits but a provocative 
insult to the Trojans: 


Vobis picta croco et fulgenti murice vestis, 

desidiae cordi, iuvat indulgere choreis, 

et tunicae manicas et habent redimicula mitrae. 

o vere Phrygiae, neque enim Phryges, ite per alta Dindyma, 


31 Castiglionchio (1999: 170): [...] quorum varietas linguae, morum, cultus, habitus, incessus, 
corporum denique ipsorum non delectationi modo, sed etiam risui, admirationi sunt. [...] 
Est ita profecto. Nam ego huiusmodi homines numquam sine risu aspicio. Etenim video alios 
prolixa ad pectus barba, densa coma, capillo crispo, horrido et inculto, cuiusmodi Spartiatas 
Lycurgi legibus fuisse accepimus, quo terribiliores essent, si quando manus cum hoste con- 
sererent; alios detonsa parumper barba, semiraso capite; picto alios supercilio, horum par- 
tim pilleis et iis quidem dissimilibus, partim mithris erectis in summo avium pinnis aut aureo 
aliquo redimiculo, manicatisque tunicis utuntur, ut de Phrygibus poeta inquit: "Et tunicae 
manicas et habent redimicula mithrae” (7.7). 
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ubi adsuetis biforem dat tibia cantum. 
tympana vos buxusque vocat Berecyntia Matris 
Idaeae; sinite arma viris et cedite ferro 


You people dress in yellow and glowing red, 

You live for sloth, and you go in for dancing, 
Sleeves to your tunics, ribbons to your caps. 
Phrygian women, in truth, not Phrygian men! 
Climb Mount Dindyma where the double pipes 
Make song for the effete, where the small drums 
And the Idaean Mother's Berecynthian 
Boxwood flute are always wheedling you! 

Leave war to fighting men, give up the sword.?? 


The Greeks' feminine garments have a comic effect on Lapo, and through- 
out the passage the laughter rises to a climax. Lapo in his dialogue thus depicts 
the council as a humorous and exotic parade. His account oscillates between 
respect for the knowledge of ancient Greek culture and what was, in his view, 
the Greeks' alien and grotesque appearance. 

Similar conflicting attitudes are reflected in the visual arts. On his famous 
bronze doors of St Peter's in Rome, for example, Filarete (1400-1469) also 
seems to ridicule the Greeks.?? The doors are divided into six large fields that 
depict scenes from holy history, and a rich framework with themes derived 
from mythology and pagan history.?^ The smaller panels between the larger re- 
lief fields show events from the pontificate of Eugene Iv, who was Filarete's pa- 
tron. Two panels depict Emperor John vini Palaeologus and Patriarch Joseph II 
(1360-1439) at the Council of Ferrara-Florence (arrival on the upper left, union 
and departure on the upper right); another shows the coronation of Sigismund 
of Luxembourg (lower left); and yet another depicts the union with the Copts 
with the pilgrimage of the Coptic delegation to Rome (lower right). 

In the last scene of the upper right panel, showing the triumphantly de- 
parting Greeks, three men are depicted close to the pier (Fig. 8.3). If we look 


32 Virgil, Aeneid 9.614-20, transl. by R. Fitzgerald. 

33 Bell (2012: 94-101) and Bell (2018). 

34 The bronze doors of St Peter's, created by Filarete for Pope Eugene 1v between 1433 and 
1445, were reused as the central portal when the basilica was rebuilt in the seventeenth 
century—the only element of the earlier facade that was retained. The doors are divided 
into six large panels, showing—from the upper left to the lower right—Christ as teacher; 
the enthroned Mary representing the Church; the apostles Paul and Peter standing, with 
Eugene 1v kneeling to the right of Peter and receiving the keys; and the apostles' martyr- 
doms beneath. On the door, see also Bell (2018). 
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FIGURE 8.3 

Antonio Averlino (Filarete), embarkment of 
Emperor John vii Palaeologus, detail of bronze 
door of St. Peter, 1445, Vatican 


closely, we notice that the Greek man in the middle is depicted touching the 
man before him under that man's garment. The latter is represented with an 
unnatural torsion of his body: he is gazing back to the person grabbing him 
under his garment and simultaneously spreading his leg to the right. He thus 
pushes the emperor up to the gangplank, which seems to be an awkward pose, 
unworthy of an emperor. As such, this scene creates a surprisingly comic effect 
in an otherwise dignified panel. The awkward gesture of the man in the middle 
is highlighted by the crinkles in the vesture of the man before him. The homo- 
erotic context is moreover underlined by the bow being carried by the man 
behind him, which points towards the Greek's grasping hand. In Renaissance 
iconography, the bow generally symbolises Amor and love, and here it seems 
to have a phallic connotation as well. In any case, the phalluses of the satyrs at 
the margins of the door have a remarkably similar shape, and thus invite the 
beholder to make the connection between bow and phallus. The beholder's 
interpretation of the gesture is further guided by the prominent Phrygian cap 
in the background. Since antiquity, this piece of headwear has been associated 
with Oriental, barbaric, degraded customs.?° Through such visual associative 
clues, in this highly allusive image, the movement of the Greek's hand is sug- 
gested to be obscene. Filarete thus represented the Greeks not only as having 
an exotic appearance that features enormous headgear, extensive dresses, and 
long hair and beards, but he also visually played on long-standing prejudices 
about their sexually deviant habits. 

Notwithstanding Filarete's subtle mockery of the Greeks, the overall con- 
ception of the door's iconography represents the inclusion of Greeks and other 
Christian communities in the Roman Church, which was the council's desired 


35 Harper (2005: 151-79). 
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outcome. Thus, the panel's final scene depicts the Greek entourage boarding 
a ship carrying the papal, Byzantine, and Venetian coats of arms.?® It is dif- 
ficult to decide whether ridiculing the Greeks was part of the marginalisation 
of the orthodox authorities, as attempted by Eugene Iv, or rather an entertain- 
ing invention of the individual artist. In any case, like Lapo da Castiglionchio, 
Filarete is playing with the ambiguity of representation and leaves it to his au- 
dience to decide whether the Greek figures represent ancient philosophers or 
“barbarians” from the East.37 

Whilst most artworks of the Quattrocento display either a positive or a 
negative view of the Greeks, the view presented by Lapo, Filarete, and other 
artists, in comparison, conveys ambivalent perceptions. On the one hand, the 
Greeks are portrayed as schismatic enemies exhibiting deviant behaviour. 
On the other, they are represented as noble and wise transmitters of ancient 
Greek culture with an exotic, Oriental appearance. This dual stance towards 
the Greeks was often expressed in subtle ways. Overall, the fifteenth-century 
representations of the Byzantine Greeks relied on few motifs: (1) a small num- 
ber of individual portraits (mainly of John vili Palaeologus, Bessarion, and 
the patriarch), and (2) impersonal “types and patterns"? i.e. stereotypical 
Byzantine figures with a few requisite characteristic, which were partly derived 
from the portraits, partly from Oriental stereotypes. Typical motifs are the tall 
kalimavkion (xohvppadytov: a stiff, cylindrical head covering worn by clerics), 
long garments with hanging sleeves, beards and plaits, and gesturing discus- 
sion groups. All in all, these features are the basic ingredients of any represen- 
tation of exotic company which could be included in ancient Greek, Roman, 
or biblical settings. This construction of the Byzantine habitus is largely imper- 
sonal and a simple mixture of details, whereas authentic portraits of Greeks 
are rare, as said. 

Apart from perpetuating stereotypes, the clichéd and impersonal repre- 
sentation of the Byzantine Greeks in Quattrocento art also reflect something 
of their status as cultural transmitters. As teachers of Greek and translators of 
Greek classics, as Greek scholars, scribes, and editors of the heritage of an- 
cient Greece, Byzantine intellectuals were mostly regarded as transmitters of 


36 This galley was supplied by the Venetians on behalf of the pope to transport the emperor 
back to Constantinople, so that not only symbolically but also technically these coats of 
arms are reasonable. 

37 The term “barbarians”, however, is used literally to denote non-Greeks, while it is used 
ironically for Germans and French and programmatically for the Ottomans, cf. Bishaha 
(2004: 43-93). 

38 Gombrich (1955: 19) uses this term to characterise the early Quattrocento art (especially 
Apollonio di Giovanni) as a collage of types and patterns instead of “real life". 
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ancient Greek culture; their social and cultural meaning and function were 
thus reduced to that of handing down and passing on ancient literature. 
In this context, the individual personality of each Greek was of little interest to 
their Italian hosts and was therefore hardly represented in the artworks of the 
Quattrocento. This changed, however, with the beginning of the Cinquecento: 
the rising interest in Greek studies in literature and philosophy—mainly in the 
last decades of the fifteenth century—slowly modified the perception of these 
scholars and made them uomini illustri of the Cinquecento. 


2 Cinquecento Representations of Greeks: Paolo Giovio and Beyond 


Not all Greek scholars have received the same scholarly attention as Cardinal 
Bessarion has enjoyed.?? But even with scarce biographical information and 
few authentic portraits, these men have been honoured in the Renaissance 
hall of fame. One reason for their mostly posthumous inclusion into Western 
humanism, besides their own work, may have been their prominent appear- 
ance in Paolo Giovio's Elogia doctorum Virorum (1551/1577). Their imminent 
role for Renaissance humanism was mainly supported by this treatise and its 
widespread copies.*° 

The woodcuts of the Elogia were based on Giovio's personal portrait gallery, 
based in Como. Paolo Giovio, humanist and collector of portraits, medallions, 
and emblems, worked hard to find contemporary painted portraits of illus- 
trious scholars.*! As a favourite of several popes and princes, he was familiar 
with and was counted among the literary stars of Italy during the first half of 
the century.?? This position, as well as his network, sustained his collection. 
"Clearly" Susan Linda Klinger justly reminds us, "the greater the distance from 
family, neighbourhood, or city, and the temporal boundaries defined by a lifes- 
pan, the less was the likelihood of finding an identifiable and certifiable record 


39 Cf. again Harris (2002): “An exclusive emphasis on Bessarion and the other high-profile 
scholars like Chrysoloras and Argyropoulos would be to ignore the vast number of lesser- 
known individuals who made a significant contribution to the spread of a knowledge of 
classical Greek in Italy". 

40 The results in Marburg Digital Portrait Index (<portraitindex.de>) shows not only the 
variety of copies, but also their dissemination as single engravings or single ripped-out 
pages. 

41 As Jacob Burckhardt (1930: 463-64) declared: “in sehr vielen Fällen aber sind diese 
Holzschnitte entweder geradezu die einzigen authentischen Aussagen über die 
Physiognomie der Betreffenden oder doch unabhängig von anderen erhaltenen Porträts”. 

42 Maxson (2014). 
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of a man's appearance" 4? If only for this reason, the authenticity of the likeness 
found in portraits of Quattrocento Greeks, in particular, is doubtable at best. 

The importance of Giovio's Como gallery resides in the fact that it present- 
ed, for the first time, a public museum of "authentic" portraits of illustrious 
men. The popularity of some of the individual pieces in his collection is shown 
by the fact that they were copied repeatedly.^^ The collection is now lost, but 
most of the originals were reconstructed via the copies in a systematic study 
by Klinger.45 Klinger suggests “that during the Renaissance the portrait had its 
own kind of exoticism: individuals did not have visual access to a great many 
persons, so that an image said to preserve one's appearance was esteemed like 
any commodity that was hard to come by’,*6 and she remarks that 


Giovio's collection locates us, then, at an especially critical juncture in 
the history of portraiture [...] [as] the psychological and sociological 
dimensions of that construct ["likeness"] are what gave the portrait an 
exceptionally valued status as an image that granted coherence to all 
manner of relations, the means by which one might envisage one's own 
identity and place in the world.*” 


For us, then, Giovio's collection is especially interesting because, via the wood- 
cuts in the Elogia, they shaped and disseminated a specific image of the Greek 
scholars which in fact still impacts our view of their physical appearance. 

As Giovio himself explains, not only the images but also the texts of his 
Elogia found their origin in the immediate context of his portrait gallery: the 
texts had originally been intended as subscriptions, explaining the portrait. 
In Giovio's treatise, the Byzantine scholars are represented posthumously 
together with other Renaissance scholars, and this is in itself significant to 
our understanding of the images: from the margins of visual culture they are 
now, so to speak, admitted to the gallery of grand scholars and humanists. 
Their short biographies, sometimes accompanied by epigrams, are arranged 
in chronological order: Manuel Chrysoloras (c.1350-1415), Bessarion (c.1403- 
1472), George of Trebizond (1395-1472 or 1473), Theodore Gaza (c.1398-1475), 
John Argyropoulos (c.1415-1487), Michael Marullus Tarchaniota (c.1452-1500), 
Demetrius Chalcondyles (1424-151), Marcus Musurus (c.1470-1517), and 


43 Klinger (1991: 167). 

44 Zimmermann (1995: 159). 
45 Klinger (1991). 

46 Klinger (1991: 241). 

47 Klinger (1991: 242-43). 
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Janus Lascaris (1445-1535). They all feature in this hall of scholarly fame, and 
each biography is illustrated with a woodcut portrait of the scholar under 
discussion.48 

Paolo Giovio and the illustrator of the Elogia’s first edition, Tobias Stimmer, 
reconstructed the individual portraits in a standardised form of frameworks, 
and forms of appearance. The publisher Pietro Perna (1522-1582) sent the Swiss 
artist to Giovio's museum in Como to copy the portrait collection.49 Stimmer's 
illustrations were reprinted frequently in the Cinquecento and still have an 
impact on the image of the Byzantine scholars. 

The Elogia printed by Pietro Perna in 1577 includes portraits of all nine 
Greek émigrés in this humanist hall of fame (Fig. 8.4).5° This is astonishing, 
as popular Western (or "Latin") humanists were generally not illustrated so 
frequently?! It seems that there was a greater interest in having portraits of 
this group included in the collection. Interestingly, Giovio's text emphasises 
the Greeks' foreignness and alterity. The staggering characterisations are full 
of Latin stereotypes of the Greeks. Gaza and Argyropoulos, for instance, are 
said to be immoderate—the first with money, the second with food.5? Lascaris 
combines these vices with laziness, whereas Chalcondyles, who is praised as 
being more virtuous than most Greeks, is said to have had depraved sons.53 At 
first glance these negative traits are not represented in the portraits, which 
by contrast show the typical attributes of Western scholars and clergymen. If 
we take a closer look, however, we observe that only three younger Byzantine 
scholars are depicted shaven. As shaving seems to have been customary among 
the great majority of their Western colleagues, the fact that they are shaven 


48 The illustrious Gemistos Plethon is missing in the Greek section, and there are three pos- 
sible reasons for this: that he was almost forgotten, that his impression on Italian human- 
ists was very selective, or that it was impossible to find an authentic portrait. A recent 
attempt to solve this problem is Seitter (2005). 

49 Tanner (1984: 223-39, 235-36). Cf. George (1948). 

50 Giovio (1577) (the book can be consulted online: «www.uni-mannheim.de/mateo/ 
camenaref/giovioı.html>. The earlier editions (Antwerp 1557 and Basel 1571) did not have 
illustrations for the text. 

51 Before the Greek emigrants only a good half of the scholars are illustrated. After the 
Greeks only about a third are illustrated. Although it is common for books to have more 
illustrations at the beginning than at the end, we see a tendency here because of the com- 
pleteness of the Greek group. 

52 Giovio (1577: 32, 35). 

53 Giovio (1577: 37, 40). The stereotypic descriptions of the Greeks had such a strong impact 
that Georg Voigt used them nearly literally. See, for instance, Voigt (1960: 1, 369): "Aber 
dabei war [Argyropoulos] ein echter Byzantiner: launisch, prahlerisch, unzuverlássig, un- 
erträglich, ein als Fresser und Säufer berüchtigter Dickbauch. Bissig und anmaßend wie 
die meisten seiner Landsleute [...]”. 
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Emanuel Georgius 
Bessarion 
Chrysoloras Trapezuntius 


FIGURE 8.4 

Tobias Stimmer's portraits of nine 
Greek Émigrés in Paolo Giovio's Elogia 
virorum illustrium (Basel: Petri Pernae 
Typographi, 1577). From top left to 
right: Manuel Chrysoloras, Cardinal 
Bessarion, George of Trebizond, 
Theodore Gaza, John Argyropoulos, 
Michael Marullus Tarchaniota, 
Demetrius Chalcondyles, Marcus 
Musurus, Janus Lascaris. 


Marullus 
Tarchaniota 


as well suggests that they are included among the "Western" or “Latin” schol- 
ars. Throughout the fifteenth century, beards were clear markers of foreign 
ethnic groups, and especially Greeks. This changed, however, in sixteenth- 
century Italy, when beards became more popular generally. The beard of Pope 
Julius 11 in 1510, in particular, legitimates this change of style.54 Giovio also had 
himself portrayed with a beard.55 

Whereas most Greek scholars are also represented in comparable 
Quattrocento originals or in comparable coeval copies from Giovio's collec- 
tion, two of them— Manuel Chrysoloras and Marcus Musurus—have no 
portraits corresponding to Stimmer's woodcuts.59 Portraits of Chrysoloras in 
particular are rare and of dubious likeness: the famous Parisian profile draw- 
ing of Chrysoloras (Fig. 8.5),5" stemming from the period he spent in Italy, is 


54 Cf Lehmann (2009: 79-98). 

55 Infact, there are two different portrait types of Giovio: a beardless en face portrait, and 
printed profile portraits with beards referring to a medallion. Stimmer's illustration seems 
to be a combination of both, Giovio (1577: 148). 

56 Klinger (1991: cat. no. 96; 251). 

57 Degenhart & Schmitt (1968: 1, 268, cat. no. 167); Belting (1970); Thorn-Wickert (2006); Bell 
(2015: 34-35). 
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FIGURE 8.5 Portrait of Manuel Chrysoloras, attributed to the 
Florentine artist Paolo Uccello (1397-1475). Musée 
du Louvre (Paris) 


completely different from Giovio's woodcarving (Fig. 8.6). Although the truth- 
fulness of the Parisian drawing is debatable at best, its unexciting simplicity 
may be an indication of its authenticity all the same. As there are no other 
known portraits from the lifetime of Chrysoloras, his portrait in the Elogia is 
likely to be fictional. Although Giovio in many cases did make an effort to find 
authentic portraits, the fictional origin of this particular one shines through 
in its composition: the scrubby-bearded scholar with curly hair is wearing an 
exotic hat.58 Moreover, his mouth is slightly open, showing his teeth, his pu- 
pils are distorted, and his collar is only turned up on one side. These details, 


58 The hat is comparable to the one of Argyropoulos as depicted in the Vocation of the 
Apostles fresco by Domenico Ghirlandaio (1481) in the Sistine Chapel, Rome. 
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FIGURE 8.6 Tobias Stimmer's portrait of Chrysoloras in Paolo 
Giovio's Elogia virorum illustrium (Basel: Petri 
Pernae, 1577) 


combined with the inconsistent use of light and shadow on his face, give a 
rather ^wild" and "chaotic" impression. This impression is strengthened by the 
scholar's temperamental gaze. When compared to the Italian scholars and his 
younger compatriots, Chrysoloras is represented in an almost “barbaric” fash- 
ion. The scholar’s disconcerting visual representation sharply contrasts with 
the laudatory description of the scholar in the text. 

In Giovio's Elogia, this type of portrait seems to be the exception rather than 
the rule. The other portraits of Greek scholars are more clearly assimilated to 
“Western standards”. This is probably due to the different models Giovio used 
for them. In Rome, it would not have been difficult to find models for portraits 
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of Bessarion®? or Argyropoulos, who stayed there and were represented in 
frescoes, illuminations, and sculptures. However, models for Greek scholars of 
the first half of the fifteenth century, such as Chrysoloras, were much harder 
to find. Additionally, we have no evidence as to just how faithfully Stimmer 
copied his models. If we compare the originals we have or other copies with 
Stimmer's reproductions, his caricature style is obvious almost immediately. 
In the portrait of Michael Marullus, for example, the "translation" process from 
Quattrocento into Cinquecento, from Southern to Northern Europe, from oil 
into print, and from Sandro Botticelli to Stimmer, is clearly traceable: the ear- 
nest, elongated face is transformed into a compact head, whereas the focused 
eyes with heavy lids turn into oblique, bleary eyes, and the pointed nose turns 
up (compare Fig. 8.7 with Fig. 8.8). 

In order to visualise the variety of copies following Giovio's portrait gal- 
lery and Tobias Stimmer's woodcuts, Bjórn Ommer and I used a computer 
vision algorithm which enabled us to detect similar images out of the printed 
portraits of the Elogia and their various reproductions.9? For this purpose, 
we set up a data set of copies with mainly Greek portraits and some compa- 
rable portraits of Latin scholars, like Filelfo, Aretino, and Petrarch, as well as 
portraits from other books by Giovio illustrated by Stimmer.9! After prepar- 
ing the data set for automatic retrieval by machine learning algorithms, users 
can frame parts of any image to search for similar parts by making bounding 
boxes. 

The Heidelberg group and I initiated the search with a section of Stimmer's 
Chrysoloras portrait.6? The algorithm enabled us not only to detect identical 
or very similar image sections, but also to find variations. The results were then 
sorted according to their degree of similarity, with more similar results appear- 
ing before the less similar ones. The requested image section appears on the 
top left of the page and is often followed by photographs of the same artwork 


59 Various portraits of Bessarion are gathered in Ginzburg (1981) (although not every attribu- 
tion is canonical). 

60 Ihave to thank Björn Ommer and the Computer Vision Group of Heidelberg University 
for their cooperation in this endeavour. The method is described in Takami, Bell & Ommer 
(2014: 377-84) and Bell & Ommer (2015: 414-20). 

61 The database consists of 923 images, mainly copied from the Marburg Digital Portrait 
Index («portraitindex.de»), the Elogia, and Giovio (1596). The retrieval with this image 
amount is a prototypical test case. Further work could be an automatic comparison of all 
102,000 scholars or the whole portrait index (282,000 persons) to see clusters of similari- 
ties and several misattributions. 

62 We used only a section to isolate specific details, like the ornamental framework of the 
print, in order to only compare the different physiognomies of the portraits. 
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FIGURE 8.7 Sandro Botticelli’s portrait of Michael Marullus, 
c.1497. Colección Guardans Cambó/The Guardans 
Cambó Family, Barcelona 


(Fig. 8.9). In this case, for example, the first very similar images are, predict- 
ably, corresponding sections from different print runs of the same plate. After 
these results, showing varying degrees of similarity, the less similar variations 
of the image section appear as do visually related portraits. The user can there- 
fore retrace the search process and make his or her own selection of relevant 
comparisons. In the example of Stimmer's Chrysoloras portrait, the scholar's 
face was used as a search image. Therefore, the first five results generated were 
different versions of this plate, printed or digitally reproduced with slight dif- 
ferences. The following six Chrysoloras portraits stem from other editions of 
the book, where the scholar appears in a more “civilised” fashion. The line of 
results, showing ever-decreasing similarities with Stimmer's original portrait 
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FIGURE 8.8 Tobias Stimmer's portrait of Michael Marullus in Paolo Giovio's 


Elogia virorum illustrium (Basel: Petri Pernae, 1577) 
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FIGURE 8.9 Different portraits (mostly of Manuel Chrysoloras) ranked by similarity from left 
to right. Web Interface by Takami, Bell, and Ommer 


of Chrysoloras, ends with a portrait of another scholar: in this case, Lascaris. In 
the following rows the similarity rapidly decreases. However, another version 
of Chrysoloras shows up between oriental princes,6® German humanists, and 
two portraits of Gaza. Apparently, there is some affinity between the images 
of the strangers the algorithm can catch. It has to be emphasised that only the 
visual content (i.e., the "shape" of the images) is taken into account, whereas 
metadata are omitted from the analysis. 

What can this experiment teach us about the representation of Byzantine 
scholars in this period? Apart from the variety and richness of the corpus, it 
also demonstrates that the style of the portraits hardly changed throughout 
the tradition, even though there seems to be a tendency to transform the often 
comical and slightly grotesque physiognomies of Stimmer's woodcuts into 
more respectable portraits.9^ This appears, for example, from the fact that, in 
the course of reproduction, the hair and the beards get straighter, while the 
scholars appear ever more "calm" and "noble" This transformation process can 
be identified not only for the copies of nearly every single portrait, but also 
in the chronological series of the scholars in the Elogia, portrait by portrait. 
Thus, the transformation of individual scholars runs parallel to the ways in 
which the representation of all scholars, collectively, evolves. Representations 
of Chrysoloras and Lascaris, for instance, are transformed in similar ways: from 


63 Giovio (1596): i.e., Baiazetes II. Turca. Imp. and Basilius Moscoviae. 
64 For Chrysoloras, compare: Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Inv.-No. A 3735. 
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a barbaric appearance they evolved towards an acceptable habitus. As a result, 
the algorithm detects Lascaris as the nearest neighbour of the more decent 
Chrysoloras portraits. Chrysoloras's scrubby beard is trimmed, and Lascaris's 
hat has lost its wide brim. Chrysoloras's mouth is closed, and his vesture is ele- 
gant and without the exotic buttons the scholar wears. Physiognomy and light- 
ing are more balanced, so that Lascaris looks dignified. The portraits of George 
of Trebizond and Argyropoulos are at the halfway point in the transformation 
between Chrysoloras and Lascaris, whereas the others follow a slightly differ- 
ent scheme. In particular, Bessarion and Musurus differ from the rest because 
they are depicted wearing their clerical habits. Like Chalcondyles, both are 
given in profile. In addition to the correspondence between Chrysoloras and 
Lascaris, there seems to be a second connection, to wit between Campanus 
and Musurus, both depicted in a monk's habit. The correspondence between 
the Occidental and Oriental scholars may be accidental, and yet it shows that 
there is no visual difference between the assimilated Greek scholar and the 
Italian citizen. As a papal legate Bessarion holds a letter, whereas others hold 
books to distinguish them as men of letters. Even the gestures of how the books 
are held and the books' formats change. The inkstand (Gaza) and the presenta- 
tion of a book have been common attributes in author portraits since antiqui- 
ty. However, these humanists may also be shown in their profession as teachers 
and translators: Chrysoloras, for example, is pointing to a text passage. 

An especially remarkable detail is the row of buttons on Chrysoloras's cloak. 
The spherical coat buttons arguably emphasise the scholar's Greek habitus and 
are also represented on Pisanello's medallion of John vin Palaeologus (Fig. 8.1). 
Giovio studied the medal of Palaeologus in great detail and seems to adopt 
this feature in the first Greek portrait. Compared with the broad collar, and 
the slashed shirt like the garment of a German Landsknecht, the peculiar hat 
of Chrysoloras has the most exotic appearance of all the Greeks represented 
in the gallery. Only George of Trebizond and two other scholars wear buttons 
as well. In a period when dress codes were key features of social distinction, 
details such as buttons or Gaza's fur trimmings are all important. In the case 
of the Greek scholars, the dress code has various dimensions: the buttons 
and trimmings, for instance, indicate their status within the scholarly world,65 
their status within their Italian host societies (often in close relationship with 
princes), and their being foreigners with a strange or assimilated appearance.®® 


65 Compare Hülsen-Esch (2006). 
66 Dress codes also work with details like the earrings Jewish women were forced to wear: 
Hughes (1986: 3-59). 
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There are mainly three notable aspects in the appearance of the Greek 
scholars which work on different levels: (a) first, the books represent the au- 
thorship® of the scholars, and details like fur show their social status, while (b) 
very few details, like the buttons and the beards, may be interpreted as marking 
a foreign appearance. Finally (c), the scholars' assimilation to Western norms 
of dress is shown by the cardinal's head and the Western tonsure. Compared 
with the early fifteenth-century representations of Greeks, discussed in the 
previous section, the portraits of Giovio and Stimmer show more or less assim- 
ilated, respectable scholars. Only Chrysoloras seems more comparable with 
the Oriental section of the Elogia virorum bellica virtute illustrium (Basel, 1596), 
which in fact also matches the results of the automatic analysis, as discussed 
above. With his “barbaric” appearance, Chrysoloras represents the beginning of 
a spectrum which increasingly approximates the habitus of a Western scholar. 


3 Giovio's Text and Image 


A slightly different image of the Greek scholars emerges from Giovio's text. 
The gradual visual assimilation of the Greek scholars to a Western appearance, 
which I outlined above with respect to the images, is not reflected in the text. 
The short biographical sketches link the scholars to colleagues, schools, and 
traditions. They organise the context, a network of associations, in which the 
individuals portrayed have a prominent position. In the section on the Greek 
scholars, their Greek origin plays an important role. 

First of all, the text identifies the scholars as foreigners by noting their 
birthplace and sometimes explaining the circumstances which brought them 
to Italy. Giovio emphasised the fact they were Graeci, and their Greek iden- 
tity is part of a transcultural discourse. This is shown, for example, in Janus 
Lascaris's epigram on Argyropoulos. Lascaris writes that his fellow scholar is 
unsure of his teacher's true fatherland: [N]escio quae potior huic fuerit patria.88 
The epigram evokes the successful inclusion of the Greek scholar rather than 
the problem of finding a new cultural identity. Although the "nationality" 
of other scholars is often included in their name,59 their biographies rarely 
discuss characteristics associated with "national" stereotypes. Giovio's text 


67  Itisacommon iconography to present authors with a book mainly as author portraits at 
the beginning of manuscripts. 

68 Giovio (1577: 35). 

69 Cf. Giovio (1577: 35): ‘Ioannes Reuclin Germ. Regiomontanus” (140); "Ion. de Monte Regio 
Germ" (141). 
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presents his view of the international Republic of Letters, and in the preface 
he even asks for foreign help to complete his portrait collection. Nevertheless, 
he evokes a competition between the different nations, for instance when he 
writes that he is ashamed by the philological achievements north of the Alps.”° 
This competition between the scholars' "nations" culminates in the Greek sec- 
tion. More than others, the Greeks directly competed with the Italian human- 
ists. With the exception of Chrysoloras, the Greeks are migrants, looking for a 
new life inside the Italian intellectual world. Their competence in Greek en- 
ables them to enter highly competitive positions, for example at the Curia and 
Italian courts.”! In the Quattrocento, they dominated Greek studies as teachers 
and translators. Accordingly, Giovio admits that Poliziano taught Greek only 
because there were simply no Greeks to do so.’? 

As my discussion of Vespasiano and Lapo has shown, the Greeks were re- 
garded as partaking in a cultural identity that they shared with the ancient 
Greeks. However, Greek eloquence and heritage alone seem not to be enough 
to convince Giovio of the respectability of the Greek scholars. The bilingual 
scholars who are fluent in both Greek and Latin are granted the highest rank.” 
For Giovio, the Greeks' attitude towards Cicero seems to be a test of cultural 
integrity and respectability: thus, Gaza must be praised because he translat- 
ed Cicero eloquently into Greek, while Argyropoulos receives blame because 
he rejected Cicero's Greek knowledge.?* Marullus especially is praised for 
his Latinity, although his early migration suggests that he grew up bilingual. 
Because of that and the inexistent Greek opus of Marullus, Karl Enenkel states 
that Giovio devises the (literate) Greekness also to put him in the illustrious 
group of Greek authors.”> Whereas the visual appearance changes within the 
group, the estimation of the group's identity and integration seems to make no 
difference between the generations and situations. 

Giovo's biographies are full of anecdotes about the Greeks, such as the 
description about Argyropoulos’s appetite and ambition.’ However, such 


70 Itis hard to decide whether this praise of German humanists was meant as a challenge to 
the countrymen or how much it was meant as an ironic note, cf. the very positive eulogia 
of Jacob Ziegler, and the dispraise towards Robert Gaguin in Giovio (1577: 138). 

71 Cf. Celenza (2009). 

72 Giovio (1577: 58) also mentions Poliziano's hate towards the Greeks. 

73 For his Latin and bilingual abilities, Theodore Gaza is considered as outclassing his coun- 
tryman (Giovio 1577: 55). 

74 Giovio (1577: 55-57). This idea was spread by Poliziano, for which see Lamers (2015: 204). 

75  Enenkel (2008: 425-28). On Marullus’s own understanding and representation of 
Greekness, see also Lamers (2015: 200-232) and Siniossoglou's chapter in this volume. 

76 Giovio (1577: 34-35). 
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anecdotes, which sometimes spill over into gossip, cannot always be interpret- 
ed as stereotyping against the “Greeklings”: the author often treats Italian schol- 
ars in the same manner. His merciless, unflattering descriptions can perhaps 
be understood as the result of his ambition as a historian to also document the 
shady side of historical characters."? All the same, the Greeks are more often 
the victims of Giovio's mockery. The difference between the Italians and the 
Greeks is that the text always relates them to their own countrymen. Gaza is 
“the most modest of the Greeks”,78 Chalcondyles is "superior in character to 
most Greeks"?? and Lascaris was “almost the noblest and most learned of all”®° 
the Greek refugees. All their individual qualities are essentially related to the 
group to which they belong. The Greek scholars can embody both negative ste- 
reotypes (i.e., decadence, garrulity) and positive ones (i.e., Greek eloquence), 
or they can overcome them, but in Giovio's text and the quoted epigram, they 
are strongly bound to their collective identity. Thus, they are caught between 
the stereotypes of being brilliant teachers and social outcasts.?! This does not 
correspond to the evolution of the portraits of the scholars, which I discussed 
in the previous section and which showed the increasing assimilation of their 
portraits into the Italian humanist type. 


4 Conclusion 


The comparative study of the Byzantine scholars in art and literature shows 
an early attempt to integrate foreigners into the intellectual and cultural es- 
tablishment of Italian humanism. More than the Greek guests of the council, 
who inspired art by way of an "exotic intermezzo”, the Greeks of the second 
part of the Quattrocento stayed in Italian communities, and some of them did 
so exceptionally, even in high positions, especially Bessarion and Lascaris. The 
assumption that Byzantine scholars adopted the Italian habitus underlines 
the cultural transfer from East to West, in the sense of do ut des: the Byzantine 
scholars passed over their literary and linguistic heritage to the Italians and ex- 
changed it for a "Latin" habitus, which would enable them to acquire positions 
in their host societies. This is reflected in a process of changing representation, 
starting with the “barbaric Chrysoloras" and ending with his cultivated visual 


77 . Volkel (1999: 30), analysing the complexity of Giovio's style and historical agenda. 
78 Giovio (1577: 35). 
79 Giovio (1577: 37). 
80 Giovio (1577: 39). 


81 Lamers (2015: 104). 
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alter ego Lascaris. Although in the Cinquecento Paolo Giovio could honour the 
important role of the Greeks played in the Renaissance, he still had an am- 
bivalent attitude toward them: Greeks remained at once cultural benefactors 
and deviant foreigners. Thus, strikingly, the process of assimilation suggested 
in the visual evidence does not correspond to what we find in the accompa- 
nying texts, and even contradicts it, starting with the noble Chrysoloras and 
ending with vicious Lascaris. The complex use of images, texts, historical facts, 
and stereotypes in Giovio's Elogia shows how carefully "illustrations" and their 
relation with text must be analysed before they are used, loosely and unreflec- 
tively, by way of illustrations of complex historical events and characters. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Maximos Margounios (c.1549-1602), his 
Anacreontic Hymns, and the Byzantine Revival in 
Early Modern Germany 


Federica Ciccolella 


While the contribution of Greek émigrés to the Western Renaissance in the 
fifteenth century has been the object of many outstanding studies, so far little 
attention has been paid to the ways in which the second and third generations 
of Greek scholars living in the West perceived and experienced Renaissance 
culture. As George Karamanolis put it in a thought-provoking 2003 article, the 
Greek scholars who lived in Western countries between the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries not only acted as ambassadors of Greco-Byzantine cul- 
ture, but also actively participated in and significantly contributed to the con- 
solidation and development of the Renaissance in the areas where they were 
living.! The work of the scholar, theologian, and poet Maximos Margounios 
(c.1549-1602) confirms Karamanolis's assumption. In particular, an analysis of 
Margounios's most important poetic work, his Anacreontic hymns, sheds light 
on the links between Margounios's poetry and the Byzantine tradition, his 
attention to the demands and tastes of his late Renaissance readers, and his 
contribution to the Byzantine revival in late-sixteenth century Germany. 

Born in Venetian Crete in about 1549, Manuel Margounios probably re- 
ceived his first education at the monastery of St Catherine in Candia. In ad- 
dition to learning classical Greek, he was taught Latin by Gaspare Viviani 
(d. 1605), the Catholic bishop of Sitia.? From about 1568, Margounios studied 
philosophy and medicine at the University of Padua, where he developed an in- 
terest in Aristotle's logic.? However, his refusal to give the profession of Catholic 
faith required of all students of law and the arts prevented him from obtaining 
his doctorate.^ On his return to Crete, Margounios was ordained priest of the 
Orthodox Church with the name of Maximos. In 1578, Patriarch Jeremiah 11 of 


1 Karamanolis (2003: 21-22). 

2 Forareconstruction of Margounios's early education, see Fedalto (1961: 2-3); Geanakoplos 
(19662: 166); Schiró (1967: 176); and Karamanolis (2003: 31). 

3 See Fabris (1942: 132). 

4 See Fedalto (1967b: 88-89). The Bolla (bulla) In sacrosancta, issued by Pope Pius 1v on 
13 November 1564 and published in Padua on 4 March 1565, caused harsh reactions among 
the students from Central Europe, England, and Greece attending the University of Padua. 
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Constantinople (c.1530—1595) appointed him bishop of the Venetian colony 
of Cerigo (i.e., Cythera), but he never reached his diocese.? After a stay in Crete, 
he moved to Venice and became a teacher of Greek with an annual salary fixed 
by a Senate's decree.® While in Crete, Margounios wrote the first draft of his 
most important work, a treatise on the procession of the Holy Spirit, published 
in 1583 and dedicated to Patriarch Jeremiah II. One year later, he issued a sec- 
ond version dedicated to Prince Petru Cercel of Wallachia (c.1545-1590)." A 
third version was elaborated in Venice in 1587 but was published only in 1591 
with the title Enkeiridion, in Frankfurt, by Margounios’s friend and editor David 
Hoeschel (1556—1617).8 In 1588, Margounios published his Elucidatio librorum 
Augustini de Trinitate, another work on the Trinitarian doctrine based on a 
close examination of texts by St Augustine and other Greek and Latin Church 
Fathers? where he condemned the continuous fighting between Christians in 
spite of their common beliefs. 


5 The Venetian government did not favour the presence of high-rank Orthodox clergy in the 
colonies. For example, a dispatch of 4 September 1585 to Venice indicated Greek priests 
as responsible for riots in Candia. Fifteen years earlier, in Cythera, a very large number of 
Orthodox priests were ordained, in order to take capable young men away from service to the 
Venetian Republic. See Geanakoplos (19662: 167) and Fedalto (1967b: 100-01). 

6 Margounios's movements between 1577 and 1584 have been reconstructed in various ways. 
According to Legrand (BH XV-XVI: 11, xxx1), Margounios left Padua in December 1577 and 
moved to the Monastery of St Catherine in Candia, where he spent five years. Conversely, 
Schiró (1967: 180) supposed that Margounios moved to Venice as early as 1574. In any case, 
Margounios was still at Padua in March 1577. Moreover, the dedication letter of the first ver- 
sion of his treatise on the Holy Spirit to Patriarch Jeremiah 11, dating from 16 August 1583, 
shows that at that time Margounios was in Crete. See Fedalto (1961: 6), Fedalto (1963: 303), 
and Fedalto (19672: 95). 

7 Jeremiah 11 (Jeremias Tranos) became patriarch of Constantinople in 1572. He was deposed 
and excommunicated in 1579, reinstated in 1580, deposed again in 1584, and finally re-elected 
patriarch in 1587. Jeremiah, who is known for establishing the Russian Patriarchate (1589), 
had intense relations with both the Catholic Church and the Protestant Reformers. In 1576, 
he rejected the Augsburg Confession (Confessio Augustana), which he read in a Greek trans- 
lation by Jacob Andreae (1528-1590) and Martin Crusius (1526-1607), and reiterated his 
objections in 1579; see, e.g., Wenz (2010). Petru Cercel (i.e., "Earring Peter") was Voivode of 
Wallachia from 1583 to 1585. Cercel, a humanist and a polyglot, adopted the lifestyle of the 
Renaissance courts he had visited while travelling through Europe. After his ascent to the 
throne, he tried to introduce economic and political reforms in his country, but the opposi- 
tion of the local nobility and dynastic conflicts eventually cost him the throne and his life; 
see Tighiliu (1993). 

See BH XV-XVI: 11, XLV-XLVI; Fedalto (1963: 303); Schirò (1967: 170-71). 

See Fedalto (1967a: 202) and Fedalto (1967b: 104). The Greek translations of Augustine's 
De Trinitate by Maximus Planudes and of Boethius's De Trinitate by Manuel Kalekas witness 
the importance of Latin works on the Trinity in the theological debate in Byzantium; see, e.g., 
Podskalsky (1977: 173-80); and Bianconi (2004: 557-8, 567-68). 
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Margounios's works were inspired by his relentless efforts to find an agree- 
ment between the Catholic and Orthodox positions on the crucial issues of the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit and the Filioque. Margounios maintained that 
there were two processions of the godhead, one eternal and one temporal, and 
the Filioque formula was legitimate when applied to the latter.!? This concilia- 
tory attitude angered both the Orthodox and the Catholic Churches. On the 
Orthodox side, Margounios had to face the attacks of Gabriel Severos (1541- 
1616), a former fellow student at Padua; reconciliation followed only in 1593. 
On the Catholic side, the Inquisition investigated Margounios's case but the 
Venetian government refused to extradite him to Rome. Margounios spent 
his last years in Venice, where he died in 1602.! 

Margounios, who was a very prolific author of theological and philosophical 
prose works, devoted particular attention to poetry in the last years of his life. 
In 1592, he published a collection of elegiac poems consisting of lamentations, 
interpretations or paraphrases of Psalms, and epitaphs.!* Style and metrics re- 
veal an effort to compete with ancient classical poetry: Margounios expressed 
Christian concepts using the words of Homer and other poets. 

In 1599, he completed a second poetic collection containing nine hymns in 
Anacreontic verse. This collection, published in Augsburg in 1601,55 raises two 
important issues. The first concerns Margounios's use of the Anacreontic genre 
and the relationship of his hymns to the Byzantine poetic tradition, as well as 
the revival of Anacreontic poetry prompted by Estienne's publication of the 
Carmina Anacreontea in 1554.16 The second issue involves the printed volume 
itself, which, in addition to Margounios's hymns, contains poems produced by 
a circle of German humanists that flourished in Augsburg between the end 


10 On Margounios's theological thought, in addition to Podskalsky (1988: 135-51), see, e.g., 
Fedalto (1963: 304-46) and Fedalto (1967a: 94-114). For an analysis of the origins and de- 
velopments of the Filioque controversy, see Coetzee (2014); on Margounios's position, see 
Siecienski (2010:180—81). 

11 The Venetian Senators, who in 1593 had handed over Giordano Bruno to the Roman 
Inquisition, did not do the same to Margounios because extradition was not prescribed for 
Venetian citizens. They also feared that such a decision might anger Venice's Greek sub- 
jects, as well as the Greeks under the Turks, with serious consequences for Christendom. 
See Fedalto (1967b: 109). 

12 On the fate of Margounios’s library after his death, see Geanakoplos's extensive studies 
(1966a: 165-93; and 1968). 

13 A list and a description of Margounios's works can be found in Fedalto (1961: 35-60). 

14  Margounios (1592). 

15  Margounios (1601). For an analysis of the collection, see Ciccolella (forthcoming). Hymns 
1, 6, and 9 were published in PG: xcı, cols. 1417-24 under the name of Maximus the 
Confessor; Margounios's authorship has been established by Mercati (1934). 

16 Anacreontea (1554). See also below, p. 222. 
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of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century. An analysis of 
the reception of Anacreontic poetry within this cultural environment provides 
significant elements to assess the value of Margounios's work in the context of 
German humanism, as well as the vitality of the Byzantine tradition in Europe 
one and a half centuries after the fall of Constantinople. 


1 Margounios and Anacreontic Poetry 


Anacreontic poetry flourished through the entire Byzantine millennium. 
Its origin dates back to between the sixth and the fifth centuries BC, when 
Anacreon of Teos celebrated the pleasures of wine, love, and youth using two 
kinds of short verse: seven-syllable hemiambs and eight-syllable anaclomenoi, 
i.e., anaclastic ionic dimeters a minore. During the Hellenistic and imperial 
ages, Anacreon's poetry was imitated in the so-called Carmina Anacreontea.!” 
After the fourth century, Anacreontic metres were also employed for poems 
dealing with serious topics. Byzantine poets used hemiambs and anaclomenoi 
to express the most diverse contents: from religion to personal feelings, from 
praises of rulers or leaders to parodies and critiques, etc.) Anacreontics con- 
tinued to be written when the Greek language had abandoned prosody in 
favour of the tonic accent. The use of accentual instead of quantitative met- 
rics favoured the association of non-prosodic Anacreontics in seven- or eight- 
syllable verse with hymnography: as happens with religious hymns, the titles of 
some of these poems bear the indication of the musical î)xos adopted for their 
performances.!? 

The Augsburg edition of Margounios's Anacreontics contains nine com- 
positions of various length. Although each is entitled ùpvos, most probably 
these poems were not meant for any kind of performance or liturgical use. 
Each hymn bears a second title specifying its contents.2° All hymns are in 
seven-syllable verse; although Margounios made a consistent effort to respect 


17 Anacreontea (1993). See Müller (2010), Zotou (2014), the essays collected in Baumbach 
& Dümmler (2014), and the bibliography quoted therein. On the metres of Anacreontic 
poetry and their relationship, see Ciccolella (1993). 

18 Foran overview of Byzantine Anacreontic poetry, see Nissen (1940); Ciccolella (2000: XX1— 
XXVIII) (prosodic Anacreontics); and Ciccolella (1995: 249-50) (accentual Anacreontics). 

19 For an analysis of the relationship between Anacreontic poetry and hymnography, see, 
e.g., Ciccolella (1995: 250-55) and Lauxtermann (1999: 45-51). 

20 For example, the long first hymn is defined as eüxapıompıos xal ixethpios mpóc Pedy, 
“thanksgiving and supplication to God”. The third is a mapatwetixd¢ üpvoc a "hortatory 
hymn”, and contains Margounios's exhortation to his soul. The sixth is an txetyptocg eic 
Xpiotòv ev elde1 eEouodoyhoews a “supplication to Christ in the form of a confession"; etc. 
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ancient prosody, at least visually, he did not avoid hiatuses between consecu- 
tive words. Also, the positions of the word accents within the lines are variable, 
but the fourth and the sixth syllables are preferably stressed. The language 
echoes that of authors and works of the best Greek and Byzantine poetic tra- 
ditions. Margounios's models range from Homer to the Bible and Byzantine 
hymnography: he displays both a thorough knowledge of theology and a solid 
background in ancient Greek poetry. At the same time, Margounios often re- 
produced the word plays, formulas, anaphors, antitheses, acrostics and all the 
other typical devices of the Anacreontic style.?! 

Although Margounios certainly knew the poems of Sophronius ofJerusalem 
(c.560—638), the best representative of Byzantine religious Anacreontic 
poetry? he did not take inspiration from Sophronius's carefully structured 
compositions, which were deeply influenced by religious hymnography and 
resembled poetic homilies or liturgical dialogues between a singer and a cho- 
rus or a congregation. Conversely, Margounios's poems are monologues and, 
as such, follow the late antique models of Gregory of Nazianzus (329-390) and 
Synesius of Cyrene (320-413).23 Three of Gregory's poems can be defined as 
Anacreontics: Carm. 1.1.30 (“Upvos mpd¢ Ozóv”), in anaclomenoi alternating with 
pure ionic dimeters; 1.2.7 (“nepi &yveiaç”), in anaclomenoi; and 24.88 ("elg tiv 
eautod puynv”), in hemiambs.?* The repetition of two lines from Gregory's third 
Anacreontic in Margounios's third hymn shows that Margounios was inten- 
tionally imitating his poetry.?? Synesius of Cyrene used the anaclomenos for 
two of his hymns, the fifth and the ninth.”6 


21  Acomplete analysis of the style and metrics of Margounios's Anacreontic hymns, which 
lies outside the purpose of the present paper, will be included in my forthcoming critical 
edition of these hymns. 

22 Sophronius of Jerusalem is mentioned, for example, on the title page of Margounios's 
edition of the Triodion, published in Venice in 1600. The page, probably designed by 
Margounios himself, contains thirty roundels bearing the names of hymnographers of 
the Byzantine church; see Hetherington (1973). 

23 On the hymns of Gregory of Nazianzus and Synesius of Cyrene and their theological sig- 
nificance, see, e.g., McGuckin (2008: 647-49). 

24 PG: XXXVII, cols. 50810, 648, and 1435-42. On Gregory of Nazianzus's Anacreontics, in 
addition to my remarks in Ciccolella (2000: xxiv), see Nissen (1940: 6-9), and especially 
Crimi (1996). 

25 Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmina 2.1.881—2 (PG: XXXVII, col. 1435) = Maximos Margounios, 
Hymns 315-36: ti cot BÉAe1s yevéoOot; / puynv ¿uv £poot. Gregory’s poem also may have 
inspired Margounios's use of the hemiamb instead of the anaclomenos, which was 
most commonly used in Anacreontic poetry, while there are no known examples of 
Anacreontics in hemiambs after the tenth century. 

26 I follow the numbering of Synesius (2003). On the transmission and fate of Synesius's 
hymns, see Baldi (2012a) and Baldi (2012b). 
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Gregory of Nazianzus's poetry and prose works enjoyed great favour in 
Byzantium?" as well as among German humanists.?? Margounios may have 
had a keen interest in the Christological and Trinitarian doctrines that Gregory, 
"one of the chief architects of the doctrine of the consubstantiality of the di- 
vine Spirit"?? expressed in his orations and, particularly, his Poemata Arcana, 
where Christian didactic poetry was combined with pagan hexameter hymns.3 
Issues related to Christ and the Trinity were also central in some of Synesius's 
hymns, which had been widely read during the lively theological debates 
of the last stage of the Byzantine Empire. For example, George Scholarios 
(c.1400—c.1473), whose work was one of the sources of Margounios's treatise on 
the Trinity?! produced a prose paraphrase of and a commentary on Synesius's 
third hymn.?? In fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Europe, Synesius's works 
continued to be studied and appreciated; Margounios also wrote scholia on 
Synesius's treatise on divine Providence.83 

In 1567 and 1568, two editions of Synesius's hymns, both equipped with a 
Latin translation, were issued by the Dutch Willem Canter (1542-1575) and the 


27 See Gregory of Nazianzus (2009: 57-69) in Simelidis's edition, and the passages and bibli- 
ography quoted therein. 

28 For example, David Hoeschel published three editions of Gregory's works: see Spring 
(1993: 11, 117) and below, n. 30. 

29 McGuckin (2008: 648). On Gregory of Nazianzus's theology, see, e.g., Beeley (2008); Beeley 
(2010); Harrison (2012). 

30 In 1591, Hoeschel published six of Gregory's eight hexameter Poemata Arcana. These 
poems (‘Ardpeyta = Poemata dogmatica 1-5 and 7-9, in PG: XXXVII, cols. 397A-429A 
and 438A-464A; modern edition with English translation and commentary: Gregory of 
Nazianzus (1997) deal with several theological issues, including the doctrine of the person 
and the works of Christ; see in particular Meinel (2009) (with extensive bibliography) and 
Daley (2012). Faulkner (2010) has detected and analysed echoes from the Homeric hymns 
and, especially, Callimachus's hymns in the style of the Poemata. 

31 A note in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Barocci 92, fol. 111", by the hand of the Cretan- 
Venetian humanist and mathematician Francesco Barocci (1537-1604) shows that, on 10 
March 1577, while in Venice or Padua, Margounios borrowed this volume, which contains 
George Scholarios's treatise on the procession of the Holy Spirit and a homily on the 
Transfiguration. On Scholarios's life and work, see, e.g., Blanchet's 2008 study. 

32  OnSynesius's Hymn 3, written in 402, see Bregman (1982: 78-88). The Neoplatonic roots 
of Synesius's Trinitarian doctrine have been analysed, in particular, by Wollenweider 
(2012). Scholarios claimed to have sacrificed his night sleep to read Synesius's hymns; the 
result of his work can be read in the autograph manuscript BnF, MS Gr. 1289, which con- 
tains the text, paraphrase, and commentary on Hymn 3 (edited in Scholarios 1928-1936: I, 
14-21); see Lacombrade in Synesius (2003: XLVIII) and Roques (2012: 310-11). 

33 See Roques (2012: 312, 318-44). 
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Cretan Frankiskos Portos (Francesco Porto, 1511-1581), respectively? Canter's 
edition contains, as appendix, one ode by Gregory of Nazianzus. Portos in- 
cluded at the end of his edition two of Gregory's Anacreontics (Carmina 13.30 
and 2.1.88), as well as Carmina 1.1.32, 1-28 and 24.30, 1-16. Although the rea- 
sons for Portos's choice are not entirely clear? the publication of Gregory of 
Nazianzus's Anacreontics together with Synesius's hymns established a link 
between the two first representatives of Christian Anacreontic poetry and, 
consequently, reinforced the association between the two poets in terms of 
both literary style and theology.3® 

The use of the hymn to expound theological and philosophical doctrines 
had a long history from antiquity to the Renaissance;?? Margounios may have 
found the hymn form particularly appropriate to express his philosophical 
ideas and theological doctrine, as well as his poetic inspiration. Although his 
hymns often deal with personal issues, there are not many references to his ac- 
tual life. No indication of an absolute or relative chronology results from these 
poems, which he may have composed at different times of his life. Hymn 8 
is the only one that is related to a precise occasion: in a rather joyful tone, 
Margounios addresses his disciple and friend, deacon Nathanael Emboros, 
who had promised to join him but was not honouring his promise. This poem 
has the tone of the scoptic Anacreontics produced in the fourteenth century.?® 

In some hymns, Margounios expresses his position on the Trinitarian doc- 
trine. For example, in the short Hymn 9, he remarks that the Holy Spirit is 


34 Synesius(1567) and Synesius (1568). On Synesius's hymns, their editions, and translations, 
see Smolak (2012: 427-35). On the life and works of Frankiskos Portos, see Geanakoplos 
(19662: 158-60); Tavonatti (2010: 11-161) and the bibliography quoted therein. 

35 Crimi(1996:124) maintains that Gregory’s poems “costituiscono una sorta di campionario 
di metri di uso non proprio frequente nella Tarda Antichità [...] adatti ad accompagnare, 
quasi ad illustrarne le ragioni, la polimetria di quegli inni sinesiani [...]". Baldi (2012b: 
148-50) supposes that Portos found Gregory's poems in the same manuscript from which 
he took the text of Synesius's hymns. 

36 For an analysis of the relationships between Gregory's and Synesius's Christology, see 
Wagner (2016). 

37 As Dihle has put it (1994: 457), “the choice of such poetic form goes back to a very old 
motif of Greek piety, sublimated in philosophy. The hymns talk again and again of the 
splendour, the sublime nature, and the beauty of the divine and the created order, as well 
as the aesthetic pleasure enjoyed by the person who approaches it by rational cognition". 
On the use of hymns by late antique Neoplatonists, see, e.g., Van den Berg (2001) and 
Wollenweider (2012). For the Renaissance, see in particular Klitenic Wear (2011) and Allen 
(2015: 181-82 and n. 26). 

38  Forstyle and metrics of fourteenth-century Byzantine scoptic Anacreontics, see Ciccolella 
(1995: 264-68). For an English translation and a commentary on this poem, see Ciccolella 
(forthcoming). 
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lcov yovw xoi dx), “equal to the Son and the Father” (line 4): this is probably a 
reference to the accusation of subordinating the Holy Spirit to the other two 
Persons of the Trinity, which Greek Orthodox addressed to Westerners in the 
Filioque controversy. However, the best examples of Margounios's poetry may 
be found in the expression of his weaknesses and inability to face temptations 
and sins, where beautiful natural images alternate with detailed descriptions 
of punishments, torments, and disasters. 

Along with the influence of Gregory of Nazianzus's and Synesius's models 
and the flexibility of the hymn as a poetic genre, a third factor may explain 
Margounios's Anacreontic poetry. In 1554, Henri Estienne (1528-1598) pub- 
lished the editio princeps of the Carmina Anacreontea;?? these poems, which 
were thought to be works of the real Anacreon, were soon translated and imitat- 
ed all over Europe, giving rise to a production of odes on wine, love, and youth 
in short verse.*° The same verse became popular especially among Jesuits for 
a parallel production of Christian Anacreontics, whereas in German-speaking 
countries this "Christian Anacreon" was particularly connected to Protestant 
circles.*! Consequently, Margounios's hymns represent recovery of a Byzantine 
tradition under the impulse of the rediscovery of a classical author in ways that 
matched his own religious commitment and, most of all, suited the tastes and 
demands of his intended audience, Augsburg's cultural circle. 


2 The Latin Translation and the Augsburg Intellectuals 


The Augsburg edition of 1601 presents Margounios's nine Anacreontic hymns 
in Greek with a Latin translation by Conrad Rittershausen (1560-1613) on the 
front pages. Although Margounios had a perfect knowledge of Latin,^? he may 
have chosen to entrust the translation to a skilled Western literate in order 


39 Anacreontea (1554). 

40 The bibliography on European “Anacreontism” is vast; see, e.g, Zeman (1972: 16-56); 
O'Brien (1995); Lambin (2002); Rosenmeyer (2002); and Tilg in Baumbach & Dümmler 
(2014: 163-97). As pointed out by Zeman (1972: 8-9), three of the Anacreontea included 
in the Planudean Anthology were known to humanists before Estienne's editions and at 
least since Janus Lascaris's publication of the collection (Florence, 1494). Additionally, 
one poem could be read in Aulus Gellius's Attic Nights (9.19.4). 

41 See Zeman (1972: 31-32). 

42 Margounios' letters show that, in addition to Greek, he mastered Latin and Italian. For a 
list ofthe 288 letters edited so far (Enepekides 1951; Enepekides 1961; and Enepekides 1970: 
215—426), see Litsas (2009). 
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to allow his readers to better appreciate his poetry.^? Rittershausen was a 
professor of law at the Academy (later University) of Altdorf, as well as a theo- 
logian, a philosopher, and an editor of ancient texts.^^ 

The titlepage specifies that the book was published by Johannes Praetorius, 
a printer who worked for the publishing house called Ad insigne pinus, found- 
ed in 1594 by David Hoeschel and Marcus Welser (1558-1614) and specialis- 
ing in Greek and Latin texts. This press, which was active until 1619, produced 
about seventy editions of classical and post-classical texts.45 Hoeschel, a pupil 
of Hieronymus Wolf (1516-1580), was a professor and a librarian in Augsburg. 
Welser, born of a powerful banking family in Augsburg, studied the humanities 
with Wolf and law in Padua with Antonius Muretus (1526-1565). Welser be- 
came a politician, a patron of humanist studies, and a scholar, and established 
contacts with the most important men of culture of his time.*® 

The volume opens with Rittershausen's dedication letter, in Greek, to David 
Hoeschel, where Marcus Welser (Mápxoc è BeAcfjpoc) is also mentioned.*? 
In a very elaborate style, Rittershausen says that he has undertaken the task of 


43 Similarly, Frankiskos Portos asked Joseph Scaliger to translate his Greek epigrams into 
Latin. As noted by Karamanolis (2003: 29-30), such Latin translations were useful to 
European readers, who were generally more familiar with Latin than with Greek; also, 
they dispelled the suspicion of an inability to compose such versions at a time when sev- 
eral humanists (e.g., Poliziano, Musurus, Crusius, Casaubon, etc.) were able to write in 
both languages. 

44  Inthe title of one of the poems celebrating his translation, he is called vir clarissimus 
celeberrimae Academiae Altorfianae antecessor. Conrad Rittershausen of Braunschweig, 
a jurist and a philologist, became a professor of law at Altdorf and legal consultant in 
Nuremberg. On his life and works, see Canfora (2001:154—5), NDB: XXI, s.v. “Rittershausen, 
Conrad" (670—71), and EH: 368—69. Rittershausen's first wife was Helena Staudner, the 
daughter ofthe Evangelical theologian GeorgStaudner. The digital edition of Margounios's 
hymns that I have consulted (a copy at Gottingen State and University Library) bears, on 
the frontispiece, Ritterhausen's handwritten dedication to his father-in-law, who had died 
in 1580: Domino Georgio Staudnero Affini suo honorando Cunradus Rittershusius donum 
dedit. 

45 See Bellot(1978). 

46 On Marcus (also spelled “Markus”) Welser and his engagement with culture, see the 
articles by Künast, Kuhoff & Keil in Háberlein and Burkhardt (2002) and Schmidt 
(2010: 430). 

47 Fols.2'-4*: Koppá8oc 6 Pittepcovatos Aaßiðy to EoyeAiw ed npdrreiv, x.t.A. David Hoeschel 
studied with Hieronymus Wolf in Augsburg and completed his education in Leipzig and 
Wittenberg. In 1581, after Wolf's death, Hoeschel took over Wolf's position at the St Anna 
Gymnasium, which he kept until the end of his life. In 1593, Hoeschel became rector and 
city librarian at Augsburg. His Protestantism did not prevent him from establishing close 
relationships with Welser and other Catholic intellectuals. See ADB: XIII, s.v. *Hoeschel, 
David"; EH: 237; Spring (1993); Walter (2004); Ferber (2010: 410—17), and the bibliography 
quoted therein. 
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translating Margounios's hymns into Latin at Hoeschel's request and with the 
implicit consensus of the author himself.48 In spite of his efforts to respect 
the metrics and style of the original Greek, he is afraid that his translation 
will fall short of Hoeschel's expectations because of Margounios's inimitable 
style and the differences between the Greek and Latin languages.^? In any 
case, Rittershausen is confident that he has respected the sense of the original. 
He also indicates the literary models with which Margounios's poems com- 
pete: Clement of Alexandria (150—215), Gregory of Nazianzus, and Synesius of 
Cyrene.5° 

Two letters by Margounios to Rittershausen follow, with the second preced- 
ing the first chronologically. This letter, written in Venice on 30 August 1599, 
documents Margounios's relationship with Rittershausen, Hoeschel, and 
Welser.5! The presence of the Greek Margounios in this circle of German schol- 
ars pursuing the objective of publishing Greek texts suggests that, in Augsburg, 
they were trying to re-create Aldus Manutius’s Academy and related publish- 
ing house: it is possible that they intended to make Augsburg a second Venice, 
a centre of classical studies across the Alps. Indeed, Augsburg, the ancient 
Augusta Vindelicorum founded by the Romans, had intense commercial and 
cultural relationships with Italy and particularly with Venice.5* Most of the 
Augsburg scholars had studied in Italy, especially in Bologna and Padua, as 
was typical for German élites.5? Thanks to Hieronymus Wolf and his pupil 


48 Fols. 27-3": A€yw SyAovétt tods tod BeopiAsotdrou xal Eoyınwratov Errioxönov Ma&inou tod 
Mapyovviou dvampeovreloug lepwrätoug Üpvouc, olg pe En torodtw til covOr|uorct d8oprjoo, 
Hote pwpatotl petappacbevtac TH NuEtEpa cmovd/ ExTUTATAI te xod Exdodva. adtò yao TOTO 
odx dixovtos Epys yevnoeaOat tod Evyypapéws, paNov dE xol nepiyapâç mpoodeEduevov Tov 
Muetepov nepi tadTa Mdvov, THY TE PIAODEOV OTTOLÖNV PIAIKHS damacópevov. 

49 Fols. 3'-3*: tva yap pi) cinw tò ceuvòv xol Beonpents xol xéopiov tH AEEEwS, à xexpfo0ot 
cbvndes «à Mapyouviw, dvdpi tov vOv Enver, dv oldanev, copwrdtw [...], tis odx oldev Gov 
uetatd cv YAwaody EMAyvixiis Te xod Hearts Kal wg TabTY dvegixtóç Eotıv Exetvys h de&iöeng 
TÓ TE TOAVTTPEPES xai TOAUMOPPOY; 

50 On Gregory of Nazianzus and Synesius, see above. In Stromata 6.14.7, Clement of 
Alexandria quoted part of an Anacreontic of the Palatine collection, attributing it to 
Anacreon. Rittershausen was probably referring to the longer Hymn to Christ the Saviour, 
attributed to Clement, which, however, is not in Anacreontic metre. 

51 Fols. 6'-6v. On Margounios and Hoeschel, see Sode (2001). 

52 On the commercial and cultural relationships between Venice and Augsburg, see, e.g., 
Fedalto (1980: 514-17); Roeck (1995); Cavalieri (2010). 

53 Augsburg was home to the Sodalitas litteraria Augustana, founded in 1503 and centered 
on the personality of Konrad Peutinger (1465-1547). Peutinger, a pupil of Pomponio Leto 
(1428-1498), may have been inspired by Leto’s Roman Academy and its focus on ancient 
history, coins, and inscriptions. See Müller (1997), Worstbrock (2000), and Gier (2010: 
224, 234—35, 238). For the meanings and uses of the terms Academia and Sodalitas in the 
Renaissance, see the articles by Hankins and Bianca in Pade (2011); on Leto's Academy, see 
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David Hoeschel, Greek studies were flourishing in the city,5* although the cli- 
mate arising from the Reformation stimulated interest in antiquarianism, his- 
tory, and religion, rather than in the whole “pagan” Greek culture. Religious 
controversies apparently were left outside of the circle, where Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Orthodox were able to pursue the same cultural projects. The let- 
ters Margounios exchanged with Hoeschel between 1590 and 1601 clarify that 
Margounios contributed significantly to the activity of the publishing house by 
sending Greek manuscripts from Venice and other Italian cities to Augsburg.” 

Several Latin poems in praise of Rittershausen's translation are included 
at the beginning of the book: an elegy by Gregor Bersmann (1538-1611), an 
Anacreontic in seven-syllable verse by Georg Remus (1561/62-1625), a poem in 
iambic trimeters (iambi tragici) by Michael Virdung (1575-1637), and a single 
distich by Ulrich Buchner (1560-1602). All these poets were jurists, professors, 
theologians, physicians, and scholars related to Augsburg and, particularly, the 
Altdorf Academy; Virdung and Buchner were poets laureate.56 Some of these 
poems compare Rittershausen's translation to Margounios's Greek text. For ex- 
ample, Bersmann juxtaposes the restricted use of the Greek language to the 
worldwide understanding of Latin,” while Remus, after defining Margounios 
as the heir to Anacreon, praises Rittershausen for being "the very learned 
Latin-German poet (lines 17-18: cultissimi poétae | Latino-Teutonis) that had 
been missing until the present”.58 


in particular De Beer (2008). Sixteenth-century German Sodalitates have been analysed 
by Schirrmeister (2003: 170-94). 

54 See Spring (1993: 85). 

55 See Enepekides (1961: 101-31). 

56 X On Gregor Bersmann, a professor of poetry and the classical languages at Leipzig, see 
EH: 65. Georg Rem or Remus, a jurist (I.C. = iuris consultus) and a poet, was chancellor at 
Altdorf: see EH: 363; and Canfora (2001: 155). Michael Virdung and Ulrich Buchner are de- 
fined as Francus PC (i.e., Poeta Caesareus or Poeta Coronatus) and “PL” (Poeta Laureatus), 
respectively. Virdung, who wrote poems as well as tragedies, studied at Strasbourg and 
Jena and became professor of eloquence, politics, and history at the University of Altdorf. 
He received the laurel crown on 15 January 1597 from the Jena jurist and humanist 
Nicolaus Reusner (1545-1602), Count Palatine, who also crowned Buchner in 1596. After 
studying philosophy, Buchner pursued a military career and eventually became cantor 
at Wertheim. See Flood (2006: Iv, 2167-69) (on Virdung) and Flood (2006: 1, 258-60) (on 
Buchner). On the role and functions of poetae laureati within the context of German hu- 
manism, see Schirrmeister (2003). 

57 Fol. A7™ (unnumbered): [...] Graiae commercia linguae / angustiore quod premantur limite, 
/ Ausoniae totum communio permeet orbem, / quo lumen usque publicum Sol porrigit. 

58 . Remus' poem can be read on fol. A7” (unnumbered). Line 15 (siquidem rediret omnem) 
has eight syllables instead of seven. 
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Indeed, Rittershausen's translation reveals an effort to compete with the 
original text. He renders Margounios's hemiambs with Latin heptasyllables 
with an iambic rhythm and sometimes mixed with octosyllables. Although 
generally striving for faithfulness, he often elaborates on the text: while try- 
ing not to omit any detail of Margounios's condensed style, he sometimes 
adds words that are absent from the original poems. Much more telling are 
the changes that Rittershausen, a Protestant, introduced in the text to make 
Margounios's hymns compatible with his own faith and the beliefs of his audi- 
ence. For example, in the first hymn, when talking about Christ's Incarnation 
as achieving salvation for humankind, Margounios says that Christ was born as 
a man from Mary “who knew no marriage" (lines 32-3: Aaßwv aneıpoA&xtpov / 
yéwnow x Maping), which Rittershausen translates hominumque more 
nasci | dignatus est puella, “and he deemed it worthy to be born of a girl, in 
the manner of men’, omitting the name of Mary and using the generic puella 
instead of virgo or any related term. Rittershausen's translation can be read as a 
concession to his audience's aversion for the cult of the Virgin Mary, or perhaps 
as an attempt not to raise such a delicate issue. 

Margounios's knowledge of Latin certainly made him able to realise that 
Rittershausen's translation was "interpretive" rather than literal. The first of 
his letters included at the beginning of the volume is dated Venice, 5 March 
1600; at that time, Margounios had probably received the proofs of the vol- 
ume. Margounios responds to Rittershausen's words to Hoeschel rejecting his 
profession of humility: he praises the Latin translation lavishly for its faithful 
rendering of the contents, as well as its eloquent and appropriate style. Then, 
however, Margounios adds that readers may consider Ritterhausen's work 
not as a petagpacic, a translation, but as an adroupyie, an independent 
work.59 The term aùtovpyia contains both a praise and a critique: while appre- 
ciating the literary value of the translation, Margounios may have not liked the 
freedom Rittershausen allowed himself in order to make his poems compat- 
ible with the tastes and ideas of his readers. 

A poetic anthology follows Margounios's hymns and their translation. It 
shows that the Augsburg scholars, in addition to carrying out their academic, 
administrative, and priestly activities, engaged in the writing of poetry in Latin 
and occasionally in Greek, following ancient models and often competing with 
each other. Some of these poems are in Anacreontic verse. A first example is an 
Oratio dominica in quatrains of hemiambs, written in Greek by Rittershausen's 


59 Fol. A5¥:08tw napopaptelç xo Doc vol oic £yà ev &xetvotc dlavevönnau,naltoradrn cv AéEgcvy 
edppadia dua xal olxerdtytt, ws puixpoò xivduvevem SdEat Tiol ph petappacw, dU adtovpylav 
twd, vottws cinw, yeveodaı TÀ od. 
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maternal uncle Matthias Bergius (1536—1592)9? and translated into Latin by 
Rittershausen in seven- and eight-syllable verse; the division into quatrains 
suggests a close imitation of the Carmina Anacreontea. Another Anacreontic 
poem is a Greek paraphrase of Psalm 23 by Thomas Gólner, in anaclomenoi, 
which Rittershausen translated quite freely into Latin octosyllables; the trans- 
lation is dedicated to the Augsburg physician and naturalist Adolph Occo (111) 
(1524-1606). It is followed by a paraphrase of the same Psalm in elegiac cou- 
plets by the jurist Melchior Kochen, who donated this poem to Rittershausen 
in exchange for his hospitality. Another “poetic competition" is established 
between Giovanni Pico della Mirandola's elegy entitled Deprecatoria ad 
Deum,$? whose complete text (62 lines) is reproduced, and a Deprecatio sive exo- 
mologesis by Georg Remus in rhythmical prose imitating dactylic hexameters. 

Four Latin poems by Conrad Rittershausen conclude the collection and 
the volume. The first is a hymn written “without metre" (duetpov) and imi- 
tating the anapaestic rhythm of early Christian Latin hymnography, which 
the author claims to have transcribed from a manuscript in August 1599 at the 
home of Marcus Welser.53 The second is a supplication to God in stanzas of 
five heptasyllables. The third and the fourth poems are both in quatrains 
of heptasyllables and octosyllables: the former is a hymn celebrating divine 
Providence and the latter a supplication for the growth of crops based on 
Psalms 64 and 104. 


60 Matthias Bergius or Berg of Braunschweig was a theologian, a moral philosopher, and a 
poet. After serving as rector of the Katharineum, a school in his native city, he became 
professor of moral philosophy at Altdorf in 1585. In addition to EH: 64, see Deufert's 2011 
extensive study. 

61 Adolph Occo 111, defined as VCL.D. = Vir Clarissimus Doctor in the poem's title, wrote 
about medicine, numismatics, and philosophy. His grandfather Adolph Occo 1 (1447- 
1503), who had studied medicine in Ferrara, played an important role in the establish- 
ment of the Sodalitas litteraria Augustana in 1503; see Nübel (1973) and Gier (2010: 226). 
Adolph Occo 11 (1494-1572) is depicted on this volume's cover (see also the Preface). 

62 The Deprecatoria was published shortly after Pico’s death by his nephew Giovanni 
Francesco (Venice 1498) and was later included in Pico's collective works; see, e.g., 
Kristeller (1975: 186-87, 199). On the presence of the works by Pico and other Italian hu- 
manists in the libraries of Augsburg scholars, see Gier (2010: 227-28). Pico's works were 
appreciated, for example, by Konrad Peutinger, who had met him in Bologna, and the 
Dominican Johannes Faber of Heilbronn (1504-1558), who spent in Augsburg the last 
years of his life. Faber expressed his admiration for the style and thought of Pico and 
Marsilio Ficino in a letter to Willibald Pirckheimer (1470-1530): see Gier (2010: 234-35). 

63 Fol. I2*: Hymnum hunc &yexpov ex membranis describebat C(onradus) R(ittershusius) 
Augustae Vind(elicorum) apud Nobiliss(imum) D(ominum) Marcum Velserum ibidem 
duumvirum, mense Augusto, anno 1599. The Latin title duumvir was attributed to the two 
heads of the town council ("Stadtpfleger") of Augsburg. Marcus Welser held that office 
from 1600 to 1614, the year of his death: see Kuhoff (2002: 586). 
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It appears, therefore, that whoever conceived the edition of Margounios's 
hymns—Hoeschel, Welser or perhaps Rittershausen himself—included these 
poems to show the production of Christian poetry in the circle of Augsburg 
and, most of all, highlight the successful imitation of and competition with 
classical and Christian models achieved by these German Neo-Latin poets. 
While pursuing an ideal revival of Aldus Manutius’s publishing house and 
Academy, they cultivated their interest in the classics together with a deep en- 
gagement in the theological and philosophical issues being debated in German 
universities and academies. 


3 Byzantine Poetry in German Humanism: Some Considerations 


By the sixteenth century, Greek studies had become firmly rooted in Central 
Europe. In the second half of the century, the learned circles of the Reformed 
countries developed a growing interest in Byzantine culture under the stimulus 
of the religious conflicts of that time; this interest led, for example, to the pub- 
lication of editions and translations of several Byzantine texts.55 The circle of 
Augsburg played an important role in this context: the presence of Protestants 
such as Wolf and Hoeschel, as well as of Catholics such as Welser, demon- 
strates that the editorial activity of the publishing house Ad insigne pinus was 
not inspired by mere religious propaganda. Byzantine literature certainly ap- 
pealed to Protestants, who considered Byzantine Christianity and Orthodoxy 
much closer to the roots of authentic Christianity than Catholicism. However, 
the availability of manuscripts and, most of all, the historical and antiquarian 
interests of the Augsburg cultural environment also determined the inclusion 
of Byzantine literary works in the publishing agenda of Ad insigne pinus. After 
Wolf, who conceived the project of the Corpus historiae Byzantinae, David 
Hoeschel published several editions of Byzantine texts, including four editio- 
nes principes; his cooperation with Maximos Margounios led, in particular, to 
the important editio princeps of Photius's Bibliotheca of 1601.96 

Although poetry was widely read and composed by German humanists, 
Byzantine poetry did not receive the same attention as prose.” This phenome- 
non probably reflects the subordination of poetry to prose in the late Byzantine 


64 On Greek culture in the Reformed Holy Roman Empire and France, see Ben-Tov (2009: 
esp. 1-3 and 14-23). On the developments and characteristics of humanism in German- 
speaking countries, see, e.g., Brann (1988) and Geanakoplos (1994). 

65 See, in particular, Ben-Tov (2009: 83-131) and Vólkel (2010). See also the chapters by Pall 
and Weise in this volume. 

66 See Reinsch (2010: 438-40). On the edition of Photius's Bibliotheca, see Canfora (2001). 

67  Ontheattitude to poetry by German humanists, see Brann (1988: 141-42). 
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school curriculum, which the first Greek teachers had imported to the West.68 
Nevertheless, Margounios, who, like his fellow Cretan Frankiskos Portos, was 
aware of the importance of religious poetry in Byzantine culture, may have 
tried to revive one of its most prestigious genres, the hymn, in order to give his 
Western readers access to an important part of the Byzantine poetic tradition. 
As has been often emphasised, Crete, Portos's and Margounios's birthplace, 
was a meeting point between Byzantium and the West during the Renaissance 
and beyond.9? At the same time, however, the position of Crete as outpost of 
Greek culture at the crossroad between the West and the Turks made Cretan 
intellectuals particularly conscious of their Byzantine heritage and stimulated 
their efforts to preserve it. From this point of view, there is little difference 
between the editorial projects of Margounios, Portos and other sixteenth-cen- 
tury Cretans and, for example, the publishing activity of the Cretan Marcus 
Musurus, Zacharias Calliergis, and Nicholas Vlastos in the fifteenth century. 

While adopting the style and verse of Gregory of Nazianzus and Synesius of 
Cyrene, Margounios also took into account both the tradition of Byzantine re- 
ligious hymnography and the humanists' interest in Neoplatonic hymns. At the 
same time, his use of the hemiamb, one of the meters of Anacreontic poetry, 
for his serious theological compositions represents a conscious break with the 
mostly frivolous poems produced by contemporary European Anacreontism. 

Conrad Rittershausen's Latin translation, in spite of all its limits, undoubt- 
edly made Margounios's complex Anacreontic hymns more easily understand- 
able to Western readers, who, in this way, were able to access an aspect of 
Byzantine culture that usually lay outside the focus of Western humanists. The 
efforts of the Augsburg humanists to imitate and compete with Greek poetic 
models prove that they perceived the aesthetic and spiritual values conveyed 
by Greek and Byzantine poetry as still important and, especially, alive. 
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68 See Dain’s still fundamental article (1956). 
69 The role of Venetian Crete in the preservation of Byzantine cultural heritage would 
deserve a systematic study; see, e.g., Geanakoplos (1966a: 139-64). 
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CHAPTER 10 


Love and Exile in Michael Marullus Tarchaniota: 
Geographical Exile, Spiritual Homelessness 


Niketas Siniossoglou 


Michael Marullus Tarchaniota (c.1452-1500) is known to the scholarly world as 
an important Renaissance Neo-Latin poet. Marullus's birth around 1452 coin- 
cided with Byzantium— his native land—falling apart.! He was thus born into 
a state of exile and alienation. Marullus became a mercenary soldier in Italy 
and fought in quasi-mythical and remote regions such as Scythia, as well as 
in Italy; but he also achieved notoriety in the intellectual and artistic circles 
of Florence and Naples as a poet daringly experimenting with ancient Greek 
sources. 

In what follows, I argue that Marullus also stands for a turn in the intellec- 
tual history of Hellenism immediately caused by the fall of Byzantium. Often 
inspired by the life of the stradioti, that is, vagabond mercenaries (soldati 
vaganti / vagabondi), Marullus's Hellenism is instigated by an intense indi- 
vidual experience of geographical as well as linguistic homelessness. Marullus 
declares himself a Greek exile in the Latin West. He sees himself as a person 
violently separated from his fatherland and mother tongue. Whereas Gemistos 
Plethon (d. c.1454) had launched his quest for Hellenic identity in the well- 
fortified Greek city of Mistra and in Attic Greek? Marullus embarks on a 
similar journey reversing those presuppositions: his Hellenism is formulated 
in a foreign tongue, himself traversing a shifting and fluid geopolitical space. 
Marullus's “Greekness is without Greece’, therefore leading to a highly person- 
al experimentation with pagan ideas and imagery that was impossible even in 
the late Byzantine context? 

In this chapter, I focus on Marullus's exilium as depicted in his autobio- 
graphical poems and pagan hymns, that is, as an experience of strangeness 
and Heimatlosigkeit bordering on abjection. Drawing on Denis de Rougemont's 
thesis concerning the pagan aspect of unrequited or courtly love, I argue that 
this experience of nostalgic loss and the relapse into pagan hymnography is 


1 ForMarullus's biography, see now Guillot in Marullus (2011: 105-62). 
Siniossoglou (2011: 327-92). 
3 Lamers (2015: 200-32). 


N 
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intrinsically connected to a third significant motif in Marullus's poetry: un- 
requited love, or heroic eros, a type of “love-melancholy” lodged in the body 
that is apparently the “opposite” of Platonic love (as Marsilio Ficino put it).^ 
Marullus's poetry corresponds to much more than a poetical or rhetorical trope, 
and its existential value consists in a profound experience of disquietude, lim- 
inality, and transition between Christianity and paganism, Byzantium and the 
Renaissance. It is a unique testimony to the typically modern turn towards a 
profoundly individual sense of belonging and relating to one's self—as op- 
posed to the Platonic ideal of political community endorsed by Plethon.5 In 
this paper, I also intend to compare Marullus's conception of Hellenic identity 
to those of two notable Greek émigrés in Italy: Janus Lascaris (1445-1535) and 
Maximos Graikos (1470-1556), who walked along very different paths. This jux- 
taposition shows that conceptualisations of Greek identity, as well as attitudes 
to displacement and territorial space, ranged widely according to conflicting 
modes of being or ways of existence available to Greek émigrés at that time: 
these were the way of the soldier-poet (Marullus), the way of the Renaissance 
scholar (Lascaris), and the way of religious Orthodoxy (Maximos). 

For his part, Marullus is preoccupied with three recurring and intertwined 
motifs of displacement: exile, unfulfilled love, and the evocation—but also 
silence—of pagan divinities. All three account for sentiments of loss, discon- 
tinuity, and distance. The displacement is geographical, social, intellectual, 
as well as spiritual and emotional. Marullus is nostalgic for his fatherland 
(patria) and race (genus), Greek language (lingua), and pagan religios- 
ity (religio), while suffering from the affliction of the notorious amor hereos: 
on the one hand, he is a self-styled “patrician from Constantinople"? maintain- 
ing the vision of liberating his occupied homeland; and he appears attached 
to an intellectual world for ever lost in the tides of history, the world of pagan 
theology. On the other hand, his feeling of spiritual orphanage is complement- 
ed by the unresponsiveness of his Loved One, the mysterious Neaera.8 Only 
poetry struggles to somehow amend this triple sentiment of displacement, 
though poetry also becomes the proper vehicle of its expression and reitera- 
tion. Eventually, Marullus's triple displacement paradoxically seems to exhaust 


4 Cf. Wells (2007: 19-59), Peri (1999), and the discussion below. 

5 For Plethon’s call for a political community “acting with one soul’, see his Memorandum to 
Theodore II (c.1416): Plethon (1930: 129 l. 12-130 1. 5). Cf. Siniossoglou (2011: 328-30). 

6 See for example the evocations to Pan (Hymns to Nature 2.1.77-8) and to various deities in the 
second book of the Hymns. 

7 Constantinopolitanus vir patricius, is how Marullus refers to himself in his works; see here 
Fantazzi (2012: VI1). 

8 Epigrams 1.61. 
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all emotional resources at the same time that it draws him into a state of un- 
precedented acuity, creativity, and self-reflection. 

Homeland, antiquity, and unrequited love guide Marullus from his exile 
into a self-examination that generates new possibilities for conceptualizing 
Greekness in exile as an intellectual homeland and worldview. Marullus seeks 
more than to persuade the Westerners to recapture Constantinople. He claims 
to have uncovered channels that purportedly enable his return to a superior 
yet anterior mode of existence that he calls an ars vivendi and vera ratio 
(true doctrine). Volens nolens, Marullus develops a notion of Hellenism that 
does not presuppose the territorial space commonly associated with Greece, 
but falls back on the Neoplatonic resonances and psychological meaning of 
epistrophe: a return to true Being and ratio.? 


1 Exile 


One Italian poet described Marullus as Graeculus entering in alienam 
proviniciam.!° To be sure, Marullus's fascination with the demise of Hellenism 
and his intense feeling of homelessness appeared odd in the Italian context.!! 
But Marullus's Hellenism is equally alien when viewed from a Byzantine 
angle, even if it was the separation from the Greek East that ostensibly causes 
Marullus's nostalgia: there is absolutely nothing Byzantine in Marullus's 
Hellenism, nor anything Orthodox. He never mentions Orthodox theology and 
very rarely alludes to the Byzantine past. At once a foreigner among the Italians 
as well as among Byzantine culture and religious spirit, Marullus emerges as a 
go-between, an alien body in both the Italian and the Eastern Orthodox intel- 
lectual universe. 

As a result, Marullus's poetry relates to both his place of origin (Orthodox 
Byzantium) and the host countries he lived in (the Italian city-states) in 
strained ways: as he is nowhere really at home, he becomes intellectually and 
psychologically untimely. This highly idiosyncratic self-positioning allows 
Marullus to oscillate between fantasy and history, antiquity and nascent mo- 
dernity, caught as he is between a painful sojourn in the West and an illusory 
memory of the East. 


9 Compare Marullus's The Education of a Prince 1.336-44; Hymns to Nature 2.1.60-75, 2.2.11- 
16; Epigrams 2.32.137-9.72, with Proclus, Elements of Theology 7.15-18. Quotations from 
Marullus's works are from Charles Fantazzi's edition with translation: Marullus (2012). 

10 As cited by Croce (1938: 116). 

11  Enenkel(2008: 411). 
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Yet the more the pressure of displacement rises, the deeper he advances 
into an extended autobiographical exercise that utilises non-Christian points 
of reference in novel ways. This might appear a primarily literary endeavour, 
yet its political repercussions are not to be underestimated. For autobiography 
ushers in one of the earliest attempts at conceptualising a peculiarly modern 
Greek identity. 

In his search for novel ways to relate to a community that he had forever 
lost, the displaced Marullus inadvertently moves towards a community that 
does not yet exist. After all, with the exception of Plethon the consistent call 
for an independent Greek state surfaces only in the eighteenth century in the 
context of the Enlightenment. Insofar as Marullus assigns to the Latin words 
genus and patria connotations anticipating the modern notion of nationhood, 
he anticipates a modern community to come in Greek soil and thus "becomes 
the first poet to self-define himself as a Neohellene or Graecus"? That this self- 
definition occurs in exile and in Latin, rather than in Greece and in Greek, 
authorises Marullus to experiment freely with unprecedented associations of 
the word Graecus. 

A first move in this new direction occurs in the autobiographical poem De 
exilio suo, which, inspired by the life of the mercenary, ends with a dual death 
wish. On the one hand, says Marullus, death is preferable to the life of that 
mercenary who falls into the hands of his enemies. On the other hand, there 
is much hypocrisy in how the world treats a warrior of noble origin. As long as 
his place of origin remains illustrious, the mercenary is most welcome— but 
as soon as his birthplace declines and collapses, the attractive guest is turned 
into an exile and émigré: his noble birth is no longer significant. The fate of a 
vagabond aristocrat from a declining place of origin is pitiful to such an extent 
that death is not the worse option. Consequently, says Marullus, one should 
ideally envisage his glorious death at the exact moment his fatherland enjoys 
its maximum power. Death at one's zenith or burning point: we shall encoun- 
ter this motif again when addressing Marullus's love poetry. 

Patriotism with reference to a lost patria was new to Marullus's Italian con- 
temporaries. Italians fought for money, honour, or familial and local interests. 
As a rule, they did not sacrifice themselves for patris or fatherland in itself; 
rather, war was an art and profession." Part of the beauty of Marullus's autobio- 
graphical epigrams stems from this combination, unusual for the Renaissance, 
of the career of a professional mercenary with an emerging patriotism. 


12 _ Vagenas (2011:17). 
13 Epigrams 3.37.15-22. 
14 Enenkel (2008: 411). 
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A mercenary in arms as well as in words, I believe that Marullus's poetry docu- 
ments a major historical shift, the passage from the medieval Italian notions of 
land as well as from the Orthodox ecumene to the individualised modern and 
nostalgic idea of homeland. 

According to his poems, Marullus appears to have wandered in Scythia 
and Crimea, in Moldavia and by the Sea of Azov. Some of his more cryptic 
descriptions of places and people recall the heroic fantasy of a Robert E. 
Howard. Carol Kidwell read Marullus's military epigrams as more or less au- 
thentic historical testimonies describing adventures in lands lost between 
East and West, where Hungarians and Romanian warlords clashed with Tatars 
and local tyrants.!® From a deconstructionist point of view, Kidwell failed 
to separate Marullus's poetical mask from his real historical personage, the 
poseur poet who competes with the Italians from a “historical” Marullus.!6 
Seen in this light, Marullus's military campaigns are to a large extent fictitious, 
just as his paganism and passionate love verses may be little more than excel- 
lent examples of a creative literary experiment with intra-textual references to 
the Aeneid and Horace. 

Still, it seems to me that it is only by reading Marullus in good faith, that 
is, take his poems at face value that we may advance beyond the superficial 
level of his literary competition with contemporary Italian poets. Seen this 
way, exile, paganism, and unrequited love may well be much more than liter- 
ary exercises or ornaments: they are channels enabling Marullus to part from 
the historical circumstances and embark on something that really mattered to 
him, his self-definition as a Graecus after the Fall. 

For example, in a hymn to the "great Zeus" the loss of the homeland and 
the fall from the realm of Platonic ideas mark a unified experience of spiritual 
corrosion.!” Passions alienate one's self from the "ancient fatherland” as well as 
from an inner homeland of “true reason" (vera ratio). We have fallen into the 
dark prison that is our body, writes Marullus hinting at Plato's côpa opa, and 
we have drunk the deadly sleep of the Styx, our intellect having lost its original 
ability immediately to access truth. Instead of what really is, we only see run- 
ning shadows.!? Here, the exile poet cannot but Platonise and the Platonist 
cannot but feel like an exile in alien lands, as deeply lost within Plato's cave as 
Marullus was banished in the West. 


15 Kidwell (1989). 

16 X Enenkel(2008: 372). 

17 Hymns to Nature 13.25-35. 

18 Plato, Cratylus 400b9-c9 and Gorgias 493a1-3. 
19 Hymns to Nature 1.1.29-41. 
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By falling back on Plato, Marullus experiences the hidden aspect of dis- 
placement in its maximum intensity. His inner desire to return to an authentic 
state of Being coincides with the explicit wish for a re-connection with ances- 
tral memory, and self-knowledge presupposes his urgent coming to terms with 
heimarmene (eipapuevy).2° 

Occasionally one encounters men who even in exile convey the impression 
that they can be happy; but even in that case, the chances are that a peculiar type 
of melancholy is at work, which was aptly captured by Juvenal: these persons 
are not content for they live aliena quadra (Satires 5.2), or, in Robert Burton’s 
translation, “at another man’s table and command"?! This was Marullus's case. 
While in Naples, he enjoyed the decadence of the local Academy, and appears 
to have been fully integrated into the social life of major Italian cities, such as 
Rome and Florence.?? Still, the comparison between Marullus and other Greek 
exiles such as Janus Lascaris and Maximos Graikos, sheds a somewhat different 
light on his exile than does his relationship with illustrious Italian contempo- 
raries. Although sharing the same experience of displacement, these two men 
represent worldviews radically different. 

Marullus opted for the life of the poet and soldier, and Lascaris for that 
of the scholar. The latter passed his time studying ancient manuscripts 
(including Proclus's commentary on Plato's Republic)??? and around 1494 he 
edited the first version of Planudes's anthology, the epigrams of which in- 
spired Marullus.?* In the company of the Muses and isolation, says Marullus, 
Lascaris is the only man who succeeded at leading a happy life away from the 
fatherland.?? Perhaps this admirable Stoic lifestyle of Lascaris encouraged 
Marullus to confess to his friend certain intriguing philosophical thoughts that 
culminate in a very daring criticism of the human condition as such. 

There is no beast savage enough, writes Marullus to Lascaris, that is not sur- 
passed by man in his inclination towards evil. For beasts obey a natural evil 
(naturale malum) when looking for prey to satisfy their hunger; but only man 
hates his own kind, only we, men, bring chaos into the natural order regulating 
our species.?6 According to Marullus, knowledge of this insatiable inclination 
towards evil generates an anxiety that accompanies us to the end of time, re- 
gardless of whether we are at home or in exile. Unconsciously, we suffer the 


20 Hymns to Nature 2.3.25-29. 

21 Burton (2001: 1, 285). 

22 For Marullus’s sojourns in major Italian cities, see Guillot in Marullus (2011: 105-60). 
23 Wilson (2017: 109). 

24 Guillot in Marullus (2011: 66-67). 

25 Epigrams 4.6.1-16. 

26 Epigrams 4.6.15-21. 
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punishments awaiting at the furthest points of Styx those who committed the 
most horrible crimes. We lead our lives like Ixion, king of the Lapiths, whom 
Zeus punished by fastening him on to a perpetually turning wheel in the un- 
derworld; all we do is seek in vain water in amphorae without a bottom, which 
is ever empty like the jugs carried by the Danaids as their punishment. This is 
the hidden meaning of Prometheus's torment, the message of his liver daily 
being eaten by an eagle, or of that rock ever pushed by Sisyphus, as well as 
of the unquenchable thirst of Tantalus—the ancients allegorically pointed to 
our deeper mode of life, enslaved as we are in the accumulation of wealth and 
ambitiously climbing the social ladder, until we are redeemed by one or the 
other enemy sword.?7 

Marullus utilises Greek myth in order to approach exile as a primarily on- 
tological and spiritual experience. The Orthodox theologians of Byzantium 
might readily agree, but the therapeia of the soul that they recommend is radi- 
cally different from the heroic melancholy of Marullus or Lascaris's scholarly 
life. In fact, it is that Orthodox remedy for exile which was chosen by yet an- 
other enigmatic Greek exile: Maximos Graikos, whose starting-point was simi- 
lar to that of Marullus, yet his quest ended in the exactly opposite relation to 
Hellenism and history. 

Around 1492, Michael Trivoles (c.1475-1556), the man who would be- 
come known as Maximos Graikos, arrived in Florence and became a pupil of 
Lascaris, at around the same time that the Dominican friar Savonarola (1452- 
1498) gained power. Maximos studied at the famous Academy of Florence. He 
was minimally fascinated by the regenerated Neoplatonism and love for antiq- 
uity typical of Renaissance humanism.?8 His tropos or mode of existence was 
closer to Savonarola's theocratic visions and militant preaching. In that ascetic 
preacher, Maximos may have seen a version of Christianity closer to the ideal. 
He also was close to Giovanni Francesco Pico della Mirandola (1470-1533), an 
admirer of Savonarola and nephew of Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494). 

A few years later, MichaelTrivoles left the security of flourishing Renaissance 
Italy and returned to Ottoman-occupied Greece, a decision that was probably 
perceived as nonsensical from the view of other Greek exiles. There, he re- 
nounced the world and became a monk on Athos. Unlike Marullus, Lascaris, 
and the other Greek émigrés in Italy, Maximos rejected the Greek wisdom “out- 
side of the Christian gates" and turned for spiritual guidance to the tradition of 
Palamism and Hesychasm that survived in the Athonite environment virtually 


27 Epigrams 4.6.22-57. 
28 OnMaximos, see Podskalsky (2008: 133ff.). 
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unaffected by the tumultuous tides of history.2° Around 1515, Maximos went 
to Russia, where he was to become the main exponent of Byzantine monasti- 
cism for 42 years.?? The different choices of Marullus and Maximos account for 
competitive notions of what it means to be Greek after the Fall, which, signifi- 
cantly, imply distinct political consequences. By relating his self-definition to 
the Orthodox and Byzantine tradition preserved on Athos, Maximos seemingly 
returns to Greece, his occupied homeland. Yet upon closer scrutiny, Maximos 
was furthest away from Greek soil precisely when returning to the geographi- 
cal realm of Greece: for in doing so, he recognises the Orthodox ecumene as his 
real fatherland, a de-territorialised home beyond History and God's creation. 
By contrast, Marullus can only think of his fatherland as worldly and defined 
by history, time, and space. 

Here then is a conundrum and a reversal of roles: Marullus passionately de- 
sired to return to his birthplace, albeit remaining in exile all his life; whereas 
Maximos, who disconnected homeland from this world and all earthly mat- 
ters, was to be the person who actually returned to the Ottoman-occupied 
Greek territory. 

There was a third option available to Greek émigrés, of course, besides the 
paths walked by Marullus, Lascaris and Maximos: conversion to Catholicism, 
in effect a sensible move given the circumstances, exemplified by Cardinal 
Bessarion, Plethon's most illustrious student. But Marullus appears to have 
remained completely indifferent to Catholicism, just as he was indifferent to 
Byzantine Orthodoxy. It seems that Marullus consciously distanced himself 
from both Eastern and Western Christianity. Instead, he wrote hymns to the 
pagan gods, as well as equally idiosyncratic and paganising, as I will show, love 
poems. 


2 "Apnea" 


Marullus's autobiographical poems are preoccupied with geographical and 
metaphysical exile, but also with a self-consuming “love melancholy”. The lat- 
ter poems fall within the genre, popular at that time, of disperata, poems of 
unrequited love, and exerted considerable influence upon important poets 
such as Ronsard, Janus Secundus, and Antoine de Baif. There is no plot in 
these epigrams; only a vicious circle in which love occasionally degenerates 
into hatred, and in which the enamoured person sinks in hopelessness on the 


29  Podskalsky (2008: 135, 141). 
30 _ Tachiaos (2008: 34). 
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verge of de-personalisation, without ever reaching that point. Lacan labelled 
this condition hainamoration, a psychological state where selfhood is compro- 
mised owing to a sinister infatuation with the Loved One. In Marullus's case, 
the loved one is called Neaera: 


Rogas quae mea vita sit, Neaera. 
Qualem scilicet ipsa das amanti, est. 
Infelix, misera, inquies, molesta 

Aut si triste magis potest quid esse. 
Haec est, quam mihi das, Neaera, vitam. 
Qui—dicis—comites? Dolor, Querelae, 
Lamentatio, Lacrimae perennes, 
Langor, Anxietas, Amaritudo, 

Aut si triste magis potest quid esse. 

Hos tu das comites, Neaera, vitae. 


You ask me, Neaera, what kind of life I lead; none other than the kind 
you give to one who loves you: unhappy, miserable, restless, trou- 
bled, or whatever more dismal fate you could imagine. This is the life 
you give me, Neaera. "Who are your companions?" you ask. Sorrow, 
Complaints, Lamentation, everlasting Tears, Languor, Anxiety, Bitter 
Anguish, or whatever more depressing state you could imagine. These 
are the life-companions you give me, Neaera.?! 


This is an apt description of amor hereos: the lovesickness that throughout the 
medieval period was associated with melancholy, owing to the commonality 
of symptoms (disquietude, indolence, torpor, sadness, death drive), which, 
however, in the case of amor hereos, were attributed to a disequilibrium of the 
imagination or the intellect, rather than to a biological imbalance or dyscrasia 
of the four human humours (phlegm, blood, yellow and black bile). 

In fact, in the Anatomy of Melancholy, Robert Burton (1577-1640) noted the 
connection between that type of *melancholy without black bile" and the chi- 
valric ideal and courtly love (amor nobilis). Significantly, Burton observed that 
amor nobilis energises an undisciplined and raw potential, which was deeply 
hidden within human nature. This potential defies social conventions, such as 
marriage, leading to aphobia, a lack of restrictions, and fear when confronted 
with God as well as human beings.?? Long before Denis de Rougemont's Love 


31  Epigrams 1.28. The translation is by Charles Fantazzi (Marullus 2012: 21). 
32 Burton (2001: II, 57-58, 186). 
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in the Western World (1939), Robert Burton became one of the first to juxta- 
pose the Bacchic and anarchic affliction of love with the Christian notion of 
marriage, a contrast that provides the key for interpreting the poetry of amor 
hereos. 

Love of this sort, observed Burton, is wandering and extravagant, destruc- 
tive, out of balance, and beyond measure.?? These qualities inescapably lead 
to the conflict between Christian marriage and pagan passion—the former 
associated with social and religious responsibility, the latter with anarchic, 
unappeasable love, as celebrated by the troubadours of medieval Provence. 
Ungratified and unrestrained love pushes the lover deeper within an unknown 
spiritual territory, as he is progressively delivered to supra-rational and supra- 
moral forces. At that point, the melancholic lover becomes heroic, struggling 
as he is to maintain a minimal self. Equally heroic is the melancholy of the 
banished warrior, and it is precisely the similarity between the words £poc and 
Hewes that led Plato to a notorious paretymology (Cratylus 398c-e), which pre- 
serves the ancient belief in an intrinsic connection between lovesickness and 
the mental aberration of the hero.?* 

Amor hereos in Marullus fully recaptures these exuberant associations of the 
words. The enamoured Marullus plays with death no less than does Marullus 
the mercenary when caught in battle. For the mutual narcissism of the lover 
and his object of desire sidesteps the whole world only at great cost: his life 
now rests upon a thin line about to break any time now. In one of Marullus's 
best epigrams, a single kiss causes a suspension of life functions as the lover 
enters a state of apnea, barely alive: 


Suaviolum invitae rapio dum, casta Neaera, 
Imprudens vestris liqui animam in labiis, 

Exanimusque diu, cum nec per se ipsa rediret 
Et mora lethalis quantulacunque foret, 

Misi cor quaesitum animam; sed cor quoque blandis 
Captum oculis nunquam deinde mihi rediit. 

Quod nisi suaviolo flammam quoque, casta Neaera, 
Hausissem, quae me sustinet exanimum, 

Ille dies misero, mihi crede, supremus amanti 
Luxisset, rapui cum tibi suaviolum. 


33 Burton (2001: 11, 54). 
34 Perri (1999: 17-45). 
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As I was snatching a kiss from you against your will, O chaste Neaera, 
unwittingly I left my soul upon your lips and I remained long uncon- 
scious. When it did not return on its own and even the slightest delay 
might prove fatal, I sent my heart in search of my soul; but my heart too, 
captured by your sweet glances, has never returned to me since. If I had 
not also absorbed with that kiss the flame that sustains my lifeless body, 
chaste Neaera, that day, believe me, when I snatched that kiss from you, 
would have been the last to shine upon this hapless lover.?5 


Neaera's kiss of death is also a kiss of life, enabling a prolonged breath-holding 
that carries an esoteric meaning. It brings to mind the initiative kiss of trou- 
badours and Cathars, that unique contact with the Lady of Thoughts, which 
symbolically authorises cortezia, a restless and wandering life.?6 The kiss leads 
Marullus into a spiritual frontier zone, where self-dispossession is achieved 
by delivering one's self to amor hereos. Divested of all resources and defence 
mechanisms, the self is left bare, oscillating between life and death. The object 
of desire, Neaera, becomes stronger and stronger, simultaneously causing the 
cataclysmic emotional overflow of the enamoured Marullus. The overflow of 
love coincides with Marullus’s physical exhaustion. 

The motifs of exile and unrequited love that we have considered so far cul- 
minate in an approximation of death: exile unto death; love unfulfilled unto 
death. In both cases Marullus becomes the subject of a liminal experience, 
during which distance and loss are intensified—almost!—to the point of ab- 
jection. The quest of Marullus the mercenary and that of Marullus the lover are 
conjoined in a spiral experience of separation and distress. Just as at the zenith 
of exile, death becomes preferable, so does death at the zenith of ungratified 
love. 

But here comes a twist. At the height of despair, the toils of displacement 
and idealised love do not really usher in self-annihilation, nor really reach 
that cold standstill of inertia, alienation and sadness, which is observable 
in that tormented Greek émigré, Manilius Cabacius Rhallus (1447-1523). As 
Han Lamers has argued, Manilius felt his patria becoming unrecognisable, 
“a wild beast” and “hostile land” (hostica tellus), while his talents and “nightly 
intellectual pursuits” seemingly failed to please him and alleviate his pain; 
contrariwise, Marullus remained vigilant and his displacement instigated an 
explosion of creative forces.3” His appreciation of homeland is ultimately the 


35 Epigrams 2.4. The translation is by Charles Fantazzi (Marullus 2012: 55). 
36 Rougemont (1996: 102). 
37 Lamers (2015: 225). 
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fruit of nostalgia; homelessness revalorises the ancestral locus and stirs desire, 
rather than alienation. Analogously, insofar as the object of desire remains si- 
lent and unapproachable, Marullus's love acquires a metaphysical raison détre, 
to the point of feeling his determination strengthened because and insofar as 
his love is hindered. The idea of a homeland is deeply felt and intensified while 
in exile; and the power of Marullus’s love is augmented precisely because it 
surpasses the world of ordinary emotions. 

One wonders: who is the enigmatic Neaera? Some have suggested that 
she was a real person.?? Zakythinos identified Neaera with Marullus's wife, 
Alessandra Scala (1475-1506).?? Sathas thought he had uncovered an occult 
reference to that "great mysterium of Byzantine history: mythical prostitution", 
associated with the debauchery of crowned females, the most notorious of 
which supposedly was Theodora.^? The name Neaera hints at Virgil (Eclogues 
3.3) and Horace (Odes 314.21), and distantly also at Apollodorus's speech 
against the Athenian courtesan Neaera. On the other hand, many epigrams 
by Marullus devoted to women with sibylline or allegorical names (Gemma, 
Aigle, Avita) revive well-known literary tropes and motifs, such as those of the 
permanently unsatisfied woman or the beautiful girl who lost her life before 
her time. We could thus interpret Marullus's poetry as an extended intertextual 
play. The more so, given that some of his epigrams are adapted from Planudes's 
Anthology (which was published in 1494 in Florence by Janus Lascaris), while 
other epigrams obviously draw from Roman sources. For example, the whore 
Pholoe, who becomes a nun in Epigrams 1.42 revives the figure of the notori- 
ous courtesan Pholoe, described by Horace and Tibullus, this being one case of 
Marullus experimenting with the Renaissance sub-genre of epigrams devoted 
to dead whores, rather than a genuine reference to a contemporary person.*! 

The limitations of the genre notwithstanding, it is worth recalling an es- 
oteric approach to mystical love poetry that is, I believe, applicable to the 
case of Marullus, and which helps us identify Neaera. According to Denis de 
Rougemont, the sickness of eros testifies to the survival of a "natural or inher- 
ited paganism" permanently opposed to the Christian notion of agape.*? This 
is more or less the position that, as we have seen, was anticipated by Robert 
Burton. An archetypical paganism transcending historical periodisation nour- 
ishes and hails a hedonistic, heroic, and narcissistic desire for complete and 


38 Fora critical review of this theory, see Guillot in Marullus (2011: 15). 
39  Zakythinos (1928: 208). 

40 Sathas (1872-1894: VII, pàn’). 

41 Guillot in Marullus (201: 106). 

42 Rougemont (1996: 88). 
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absolute union with the essence of God (a type of “unifying mysticism’, to 
apply Rougemont's terms), which is incompatible with the Christian idea of 
a partial, humble, contingent and conditioned communion with God (“bridal 
mysticism"). 

According to Rougemont, this crucial difference between pagan eros and 
Christian love was aptly exemplified in the unshaken devotion of troubadours 
to a type of insatiable and ungratified love that could not be squared within 
the confines of Christian marriage. Purportedly, the pagan type of eros is the 
work of heimarmene, whereas Christian marriage is the outcome of one's free 
deliberation and human conventions. Crucially, bridal mysticism presupposes 
mutual affection and understanding, as well as one's coming to terms with 
one's neighbour and the community, whereas the unifying mysticism of the 
troubadours and the Cathars leaves no room for such a tamed love, delivering 
one's self to a painful, unrequited and anarchic longing for what is furthest 
from the world of phenomena. This is why wandering and disquietude were 
so dear to the troubadours: it practically rejected the promised calmness of 
marriage, which was now seen as "prostitution under the veil of oath" (iurata 
fornicatio), insofar as marriage, like prostitution, may join two bodies without 
the essential condition of love.*3 

It also reversed the valorisation of what is most near and what is furthest 
off. It implies that the person closest to one may be deceitful and illusive, 
whereas the Loved One, albeit furthest away, may be truthful and divine. This 
latter type of pagan love is untamed and unappeased, a raw impulse that cuts 
through the economy of marriage and undermines the commonplace of loving 
one's neighbours. 

Restless and far-ranging, pagan love is destined to remain unreturned. 
Neaera never responds to Marullus's love. Her tormenting silence carries im- 
portant consequences when viewed through the prism of an unresolved ten- 
sion between Greek eros and Christian agape.^^ Pagan eros is not addressed 
towards a person, but adores the idea of eros as such, it is an emotional and 
spiritual Ouroboros, the snake that eats its own tail, unabashedly scorning 
the mutual understanding implied by Christian marriage. More than a liter- 
ary vehicle for pagan ideas, the eros of troubadours and poets of the like of 
Marullus reiterates a sinister circle of intellectual self-consummation that di- 
rectly challenges Paul's dictum (1 Corinthians 7:9): "but if they cannot exercise 
self-control, let them marry. For it is better to marry than to burn with passion" 
(xpelooöv Eotı yayoa Y) mupodcbat). 


43 Rougemont (1996: 134). 
44 Rougemont (1996: 188). 
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Thus, the poets' disregard for the Pauline idea of marriage and their willing- 
ness to welcome an almost self-annihilating internal fire salvages for posterity 
an essential aspect of a pagan theological model: as a rule, pagan philosophers 
assumed that a god returning the love of human beings is a contradiction in 
terms, implying a god shifting and changing his being according to circum- 
stances, hence a god that is subject to passions, incomplete, and deficient. 
Perfection is not susceptible to change. By default, divine perfection was 
thought to be free from passion of all kinds. Aristotle's first cause is a mov- 
ing immovable that attracts human beings without itself being attracted. As 
Walter Schubart put it in Religion und Eros (a "frightening book", according to 
Karl Barth), this means that the pagan-Aristotelian god does not "show" his 
love, he may only be loved by human beings without ever returning or reward- 
ing them for that love, and it is through this one-way process that God loves 
his own essence: the unresponsive god of the pagan philosophers does not 
allow for a relation of love, but for a giant magnet, similar to Spinoza's deus 
sive natura. 

In Marullus's poetry, the binary opposites of nearness versus distance, mar- 
riage versus unreciprocated eros, mutual affection versus one-sided desire, are 
reflected in the striking contrast between the four all too conventional epi- 
grams that Marullus devoted to his wife Alessandra Scala,^9 and those pletho- 
ric, passionate epigrams addressed to the shadowy Neaera. 

Neaera, then, may well not be a person, but this hardly means that she was 
merely a literary invention. Neaera is at once no woman in particular and all 
women together, so dear to Marullus precisely because of her enigmatic, dis- 
tant, uncanny, and permanently ambivalent identity. The uncertainty of her 
identity does not present us with a literary issue to be researched and resolved; 
rather, it points to her true essence. 

Rougemont thought he had found in the hopelessness of the enamoured 
lover a window to “the great depths of Eastern and Western paganism"^" The 
painful ascent to the edge of love leads to a liminal type of non-Christian 
self-definition and to the swoon of one's personhood within an abyss of 
loss, where the /ove of love and death out of love coincide with one's liberation 
from the world of phenomena and superficial sociability, that is, with presum- 
ably the highest claim one can lay to life. Lethal love accounts for a rupture 
of temporal existence, a rite of passage where “he who does not die out of his 


45 Schubart (2001: 142-45). 
46 _ Epigrams 3.4 with Fantazzi's note (Marullus 2012: 413). 
47 Rougemont (1996: 78). 
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love cannot live with his love either" (Ibn al-Farid, 181-1234).48 Lethal eros is 
the motive force elevating the individual above illusion and deception. The 
solitary and wandering life of troubadours and stradioti resembles a mystical 
process of instruction, spiritual adulthood, and self-knowledge, according to 
which the self is revealed to the Loved One in all its bareness. In the end, the 
Lady of Thoughts is the spiritual and angelic part of the self: "I am but your 
own self!”49 

If we accept this view, the stradiota Marullus is constantly wandering about, 
as if the further he goes as a mercenary and poet, the closer he approaches 
knowledge, or as if physical and spiritual exhaustion from battle or love is the 
presupposition for reaching one's authentic kernel, that minimal "inner cita- 
del" or “daimon within”, to use the words of Marcus Aurelius.59 

Does Marullus's poetry provide us with a way further to put to the test 
Rougemont's theory concerning the inherent deviance of pagan idealised 
eros from the Christian idea of marriage? It is helpful, I believe, to compare 
the poems devoted to Neaera to an older Byzantine and Orthodox version of 
"heroic love" John Geometres (fl. 2nd half of 10th cent.) was a poet and soldier 
who, somewhat coincidentally, also composed verses inspired by the violence 
of historical shifts and displacement (eis thv &noðnpiav)5! as well as by lovesick- 
ness drawing on the Greek Anthology. At the outset, he too appears to experi- 
ence love unto death: 


BEAN xà Tixpà xot UEAttos Ndiw, 
BEAN xà Sewe xoi moled. TH voow 
gota Bindeis, &&epbcot 8’ovd Heim, 
WOA xab adbtobd Tò Elpoc, daveiv Heim. 


Arrows bitter and sweeter than honey, 

Arrows grievous and yet desirable! 

Iam struck by the illness, but I don't want to pull it out, 
I push the sword toward myself, I want to die.52 


But Geometres was Orthodox and Byzantine; which means that he care- 
fully distinguished between that disastrous carnal eros of the pagan type and 


48 Rougemont (1996: 105). 

49 Rougemont (1996: 127). 

50 Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 247. 

51 Cramer (1841: 32212-32516). The most recent edition of John's poems is Van Opstall’s 
(Geometres 2008). 

52 Cramer (1841: 316.26-317.2). 
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the redemptive love for God. Adapting a love poem contained in the Greek 
Anthology (9.449; cf. 9.749), he made it sufficiently clear that the Bacchic heat 
overpowering the enamoured body may be extinguished by a different type of 
heat, that is, the desire for God: 


Ei nupi mp enayeıs Bodptov, uda moMov avartetc: ci de móc copxóc Ostov, 
amooßevoeig. 


Add Bacchic fire to fire, and you shall receive a fire that burns even more; 
but if you throw desire for God into desire for flesh, you shall extinguish 
the fire.5? 


In both the epigrams of the Greek Anthology, as well as in Marullus's poems, 
a prominent place is reserved for that fire (169) condemned by Paul. Paul 
suggested marriage as a way to escape that fate of tuvpododai, and Geometres 
proposes one's succumbing to a greater fire. He advances from carnal love to 
spiritual love, in which case only Jesus Christ offers redemption: "love ceases 
by means of a love that burns even deeper" (£poc Epwrı navetat pAoyotepw).54 
And elsewhere: “a fearful love blinds my reason/ but my desire for you, Jesus 
Christ, brings me back to light" ("Epws ó deıvög extugAot uou tas qpévac / AM 
aldpıaleı cóc nödog pe, Xpioté pov).55 

Crucially, Marullus draws no distinction of that sort and offers no safety net. 
Carnal and divine love appear undissolved and indistinguishable. And Jesus 
Christ is a conspicuous absentee from all his poems. No god-sent redemption 
comes in view; the cycle of one's conversion into fire is perpetually reiterated 
rather than interrupted, as was the case in John Geometres's poems. 

That this difference is anything but coincidental and relates to an under- 
lying, generic, and constant tension between pagan and Christian modes of 
thinking may be seen by further comparing Marullus's with Geometres's po- 
etry of exile. John is the author of a superb poem of displacement, in which he 
describes himself as rooted out of Reason and his fatherland, divorced from 
community and the whole world, with envy as his only companion (éppipévov 
LEV TAVTEADS, naperuévov Uv, ddeA àv, cvyyevàv, Blov, Adyov, £&o èv xéopov 
TAVTOS Ovta, NANY qOóvou Lovov xatevtpvpðvta).56 This Byzantine experience of 
abjection is at the height of those of a Georges Bataille: John experiences his 


53 Geometres (2008: 384); Cramer (1841: 320, 21-23). 
54 Cramer (1841: 348, 1-12). 

55 Cramer (1841: 320, 24-25). 

56 Cramer (1841: 331.11-332.4). 
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alienation in terms of a transformation into an “unapproachable excrement” 
(xónpov dmpóctrov) that transcends language and description: “deprived of 
language, reasoning, lips and heart, here I lie a dead man” (éctepypevos Aóyov, 
Aoyto o0, xetAgwy xat xapdlac, xeipuou teðvyxws), he writes, and sees his self “bare, 
wretched, alone” (yupvov, &6A10v, uövov). There is no way to know how far John 
really identifies with the experience he describes, or, put otherwise, how far this 
is a literary exercise rather than an autobiographical testament. What really 
matters for our purposes is that no epigram by Marullus ever pushes displace- 
ment to such points of abysmal and complete deprivation, de-humanisation, 
and de-personalisation. Thus, whereas John expects from the Virgin Mary to 
come to his rescue at his final moment, Marullus turns to Emperor Maximilian 
and King Charles vIII of France for help to re-capture Constantinople. 

The discrepancy between these two experiences of exile and lovesickness 
eventually boils down to that between a Christocentric and an anthropo- 
centric worldview. The former ultimately prioritises the extra-mundane city 
of God, whereas the latter remains for ever anchored in the works of history 
and the world. Ironically, Marullus's expectations for a liberation of Greek 
territories were shattered, while the ever supra-historical Byzantine theology 
remained unassailable and unaffected by the tides of History; just as George 
Gennadios-Scholarios's pragmatism and ecumenism survived Plethon's plans 
for the regeneration of a Greek political community.” 


3 Plethon's Shadow 


Around 1489, Marullus composed in Florence the first three books of his 
Hymns to Nature (Hymni Naturales), a work that he appears to have begun 
in Rome. At the outset, this collection of hymns is a series of daring experi- 
mentations with Neoplatonic philosophy and ancient religion. Lilio Gregorio 
Giraldi (1479-1552) mentions that Marullus wrote the hymns with the help of 
Pico della Mirandola—with whom, on another occasion, he competed over a 
beautiful Italian girl.5? 

Judged in terms of their content and form, these hymns claim to serve a 
ritualistic purpose: they appear to be hymns for evoking and attracting 
divinities.59? Upon reading them, one can sympathise with Erasmus, who 


57 Siniossoglou (2011: 352). 

58 Grant (201: 39-41), quoted by Fantazzi in Marullus (2012: 414 n. 16). 

59 See, e.g., Marullus’s hymn to Pan: Pan pater, Pan rite et idem rite Diespiter (Hymns to Nature 
2.1.77-8). 
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maintained no doubts concerning Marullus's paganism,9? and with Giovanni 
Tarchagnota, Marullus's cousin, who expressed similar suspicions.® No intra- 
textual evidence supports the assumption that these hymns merely constitute 
an innocent literary game without theological and philosophical significance. 
And nothing challenges the author's confessed commitment to the worldview 
implied by these hymns. Contrariwise, it is strange, to say the least, that a poet 
so full of nostalgia for Constantinople is completely indifferent to the hymnol- 
ogy and theology of Byzantium, as well as to Catholicism. Marullus refers to 
Jesus Christ only on one occasion— but the context suggests that this was an 
emotional appeal in order to mobilise King Charles against the Ottomans.®? 

So what are we to make of Marullus's suppression of Christianity? Even 
if Sathas was wrong to suggest the survival of paganism in terms of a well- 
organised pagan underground in Byzantium and the Renaissance, he might 
well have been right in pointing out a non-systematic and contingent devia- 
tion from Orthodoxy explicit in Greek folk poetry, for example, in the case of 
the "Song of Armouris”, the famous Byzantine heroic ballad, or the later epic 
poems Erophile and Erotokritos, in which, significantly, lovesickness plays a 
prominent role.$3 As Rougemont suspected, elements of a pagan worldview 
may well have survived in latent and even unconscious ways, constituting a 
continuation of much older conflicts between the Christian and the Hellenic 
intellectual paradigms. 

Thus, although the recent trend in scholarship is to downplay the possibility 
of a specifically pagan outlook surviving in Byzantium and the Renaissance, it 
is significant that, as the American translator of Marullus put it, there is noth- 
ing Christian to be found in his Hymns, only an intellectual affinity with George 
Gemistos Plethon.$* Zakythinos, Croce, and Kidwell had already moved in that 
direction. Zakythinos recognised in the Hymns a hierophant who dared to in- 
troduce pagan religious and cultic symbols, attributing to them a political po- 
tential: “the religion that Marullus hails is the religion of his ancestors, which 
he endorsed not only as a religion, but also as the means for bringing back to 
life his enslaved homeland”.® For his part, Croce noted that in Marullus's case 


60 Guillot in Marullus (2011: 159). Sathas (1880-1890: VI, IV): Marulli pauca legi tolerabilia, si 
minus haberent paganitatis. 

61 Guillot in Marullus (2011: 159). 

62 Cf. Croce (1938: 44); Zakythinos (1928: 225); Sathas (1880-1890: VI, VII). 

63  Sathas (1880-1890: VI, II). 

64  Fantazziin Marullus (2012: XIX). 

65 Zakythinos (1928: 225). 
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there may be more than literary paganism at stake: rather, the poet commits 
himself to a religious outlook that effectively rules out Christianity. 

Could it then be that Marullus is somehow connected to Plethon—that he 
really was an exponent of that pagan cell that began in Mistra and migrated in 
Italy, as Zakythinos once suggested? Paolo Giovio (1483-1552) mentions that 
Marullus served as a mercenary in the Venetian cavalry under the guidance of 
Nikolaos Rallis.6 Guillot notes that according to certain testimonies, Nikolaos 
Rallis is the brother of the poet Manilius Cabacius Rhallus, who was a friend of 
Marullus's. And we know that Manilios Rallis was son of Demetrios Rallis, also 
known as Kabakes, a man well known among the ranks of the stratioti88 but 
also a devoted pupil of Plethon's, and, as it happens, the sun-worshipper and 
admirer of Julian who preserved the fragments of Plethon's Nomoi.®? Another 
matter to be taken into account is that, as Charles Fantazzi notes, Ficino's notes 
on Julian's Hymn to the King Helios are included within the same manuscript 
that reproduces Plethon's works. Given that this work by Julian was a definite 
influence upon Marullus's hymns, one might well assume that Marullus also 
gained access to Plethon.7? It is probable that Marullus was aware of Plethon's 
endeavour, and therefore did not necessarily consider himself as alone in tak- 
ing pagan poetry seriously. 

Like Plethon, Marullus constructs a theological universe that utilises 
Neoplatonist sources, most notably Julian and Proclus. Technically speaking, 
their view is at once panentheist (the world is part of God, but at the same time 
God surpasses the world), henotheist (depending on the circumstances, one or 
the other divinity acquires primacy), and pantheist (the world is a god). On the 
one hand, Zeus is what is and what we see, says Marullus, and nothing exists 
outside Zeus.” On the other hand, the essence of Zeus is not exhausted in his 
kingdom, and transcends human intellect. The celestial world is indirectly pro- 
duced out of Zeus, who distinguishes between light and darkness, and with it 
comes into being a plurality of divinities. Only Zeus is infinite." Further analo- 
gies may be made. Like Plethon, Marullus believed that it was a grave mistake 
to rely on mercenaries to ensure the freedom of a genos, and thought that a 
small and mobile army was able to withstand all threats.7? 


66 Croce (1938: 43-47). 

67 Guillot in Marullus (2011: 14-15). 
68 Guillot in Marullus (2011: 115). 

69  Siniossoglou (201: 10 n. 32). 

70 Fantazziin Marullus (2012: xv). 
71  Hymnsto Nature 1118-25. 

72 Hymnsto Nature 13.25. 

73 Epigrams 3.27.31-35. 
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Still, we ought to be careful: any connections between Marullus and Plethon 
hardly prove the survival of Plethon's fratria on Italian soil. After all, it is true 
that Marullus's sympathy for Lucretius hints at his rather Epicurean view of 
the world.”4 Even if Marullus was inspired by pagan Neoplatonism, his mode 
of existence assimilates abundant Epicurean and, I might add, Stoic influences. 

Besides, in the Hymns to Nature Marullus poses as the self-styled transmit- 
ter of an ancient theological model to such an extent that one rightly wonders 
whether his explicit and unabashed paganism is primarily the provocative 
means of cultivating a unique poetical vision and identity, that is, to distin- 
guish himself from Italian poets. After all, this seems to have been the case 
when, in the Epigrams, Marullus declared himself a “Constantinopolitan pa- 
trician”, claiming the associations of an illustrious birthplace.’° Marullus may 
have also assumed the prestigious role of the innovator and bearer of past 
wisdom. By claiming all credit for himself, he managed to find his own niche 
while in exile: “I am the first man" (primus ego), he declares, to give Pythia her 
voice back. It was his destiny that “I, a Greek, should narrate the sacred things 
of my country in a non-Hellenic voice" (Patria ut Graecus sacra non Pelasga 
voce referem).’® And it was equally fateful, he avers, that an exile like himself 
would set up again the fallen tripods of Pythia, which had remained silent for 
centuries: 


Forsitan, vanus nisi fallor augur, 

Et decus labente daturus aevo 

Exuli, magni invideant quod olim 
Saepe tyranni. 


Interim, si non patriae beata 
Voce, qua grato licitum cadente 
Te canam Phoebo, tibi substrepemus [...] 


Perhaps, if I am not a false prophet, as time passes, Mercury will also 
grant honour to the exile, which one day great monarchs will envy. In the 
meantime, if not in the blessed language of my country, I shall sing of you 
[Mercury] in the language that is permitted me [... ]." 


74 Kidwell (1989: 199-200). See also Zakythinos (1975: II, 376). 

75 Fantazziin Marullus (20: v11). 

76 Cf. Marullus, The Education of a Prince 110—20; Hymns to Nature 2.8. 

77 Hymns to Nature 2.8.16-25. The translation is by Charles Fantazzi (Marullus 2012: 251). 
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Here poetry elevates the displaced Greek aristocrat from the fringes of his- 
tory, it aggrandises his abilities and personality until he exits the margins of 
Italian intellectual life and enters the foreground as a powerful individual to be 
reckoned with. Self-styled as a pagan hierophant, Marullus appears before his 
Italian contemporaries as a very special poet and individual. 

But this social application of poetry hardly means that Marullus did not truly 
attribute to his exile the esoteric value claimed by the verses themselves. There 
is nothing in the Hymns that even momentarily suggests that their author re- 
mained alien to the cosmological, metaphysical, and moral consequences of 
the pagan worldview he claimed to resurrect. 

And yet the psychological condition of exile accounts for a crucial 
difference between Marullus's and Plethon's Hellenism. This specific differ- 
ence between Marullus and Plethon attributes to Marullus's poetry an exis- 
tential significance that outweighs, I believe, the similarities between the two 
men. Oddly enough, that difference is also an apt reminder of a most ancient 
characteristic of Hellenism, which we might, following Nietzsche, call its pes- 
simism, a feature of primordial Hellenism that Plethon's Platonic utopia had 
completely obliterated. In the remainder of this paper I argue that Marullus's 
poetry may be read as a return to that original Hellenic stance. 


4 Hellenism and Pessimism: the Difference between Plethon and 
Marullus 


Pessimism, wrote Georg Simmel (implicitly drawing on Nietzsche), is a 
threshold between the Hellenic sense of belonging to a community and the 
loneliness so typical of modernity. Pessimism is that point, where the Greek 
anthropocentric model is put on trial and modern man begins to suspect that 
even Hellenic culture and philosophy may be illusory; and that we live in a 
universe in which violence and irrationality occasionally sidestep and create 
breaches in the pagan deterministic and rational worldview."? The tantalising 
question is: what happens when the Greek paradigm loses its seductive power, 
when its capacity to preserve the primacy of reason appears exhausted? 

In the light of the events of 1453, Marullus's pagan poetry is an ideal case 
study for affirming that very Nietzschean interplay of Hellenism with pessi- 
mism. For example, while the Greek world collapses, Zeus remains indifferent. 
One's pious relation to the gods survives only as an old debt to be unenthusias- 
tically paid. Piety is more or less an acquired habit of mind: 


78 Simmel (1992: 543-51). 
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Nam, cur inerti numina nenia 

Et nocte frustra obtundimus et die 
Iovemque ridentem precesque 
Totque supervacuas querelas? 
Colendus ille est, sed trahit omnia 
Vis saeva fati turbinis in modum aut 
De monte torrentis nivali 
Praecipites rapientis ornos. 


Why, therefore do we din our inept refrains into the ears of the gods night 
and day, in vain, and harass Jupiter, who laughs at our prayers and our 
useless laments? He must be worshipped, but the cruel force of destiny 
carries all before it like a whirlwind or a torrent that comes rushing down 
from the snowy peaks and carries off the ash trees in headlong flight."? 


By contrast, Plethon taught that heimarmene coincides with pagan piety. The 
pious man will necessarily triumph and his cause is the just cause. This is why, 
in Plethon's eyes, the Byzantines should apostatise from Orthodoxy and strive 
towards a rupture with monasticism and the exhausted theological debates 
of the fourteenth century. Their apostasy and falling back to pagan Hellenism 
would necessarily rectify the course of history (epanorthosis: enavöpdwarns). 
Plethon is very modern insofar as he thought that the ideas we choose de- 
fine our political survival—this being the essence of ideology. Still, he used 
religion as the vehicle of ideas. Contrariwise, the day after the final fall of 
Constantinople, Marullus maintained no illusions of that sort: he daringly 
stated that mortals not only fail to elicit the gods' support for what is just and 
sacred, but, what is far more shocking, the gods themselves tolerate the pres- 
ence of unholiness in history: 


Quam te cadaver flebile aspicio miser, 
Vix ipse adhuc credens mihi 

Oculis videre coelitum tantum nefas! 
O miserum et infelix genus, 

Quo decidit fortuna gentis pristina? 


79 Hymns to Nature 2.3.16-25. The translation is by Charles Fantazzi (Marullus 2012: 227). 
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In my misery, I look upon you [my native land], a pitiful corpse, still 
scarcely believing when I see with my own eyes such a wicked act of the 
gods! O wretched and unhappy race, to what depths has your former 
good fortune fallen?®° 


Devoted to the memory of his homeland (ad patriam), these verses contin- 
ue with a paraphrase of a known motif from Ecclesiastes. There is nothing 
under the heavens that is not fragile, nothing among all peoples that is not 
doomed to die: Jam iam nihil non fragile sub coelo, nihil | Non percaducum 
gentibus.®! Put otherwise: nature and history show no compassion or mercy. 
Here Marullus's experience of exile leaves little room for Plethon's noble ex- 
pectations from Hellenism. Experience appears to have taught Marullus 
that pagan piety is destined to fail in the face of history just as are human 
vanity and ambition. The gods are not by default our allies, they may be indif- 
ferent and even inhuman, even if we are accustomed to using piety as a means 
of establishing a connection with them. 

Marullus's pessimism is an expression of precisely that oscillation between 
the Hellenic worldview, which still invigorated Plethon's plans, and the mecha- 
nistic, de-sacralised world of modernity about to come. Like Plethon, Marullus 
is addressing the gods, but his view of history pushes him directly to doubt 
“whether anything sacred is still left on earth" (et dubitem sancti in terris nihil 
esse fateri).8? His hymns to the gods are an urgent attempt to somehow pre- 
serve hope in the face of a resurging chaos, yet in full knowledge that history 
eventually circumvents piety and culture. History is the merciless and destruc- 
tive force that man cannot really influence by appealing to the gods. 

That Marullus suspected as much becomes explicit in a monody he wrote 
for Andrea Matteo Acquaviva (1458-1529) on the occasion of the death of 
Andrea’s father, Giulio.83 Here Marullus describes the abandonment of man in 
terms of a metaphysical protest that borders on blasphemy. If the gods really 
cared for justice and piety, he says, then it would be sensible for a great soldier 
like Andrea to fall in a battle for those gods and their temples. But 


Si modo sunt curae iusque piumque deis. 
Sed neque fas neque iura deos mortalia tangunt, 
Et rapit arbitrio sors fera cuncta suo. 


80 Epigrams 2.49.5-10. The translation is by Charles Fantazzi (Marullus 2012: 99). 
81  Epigrams 2.49.15. 

82 Hymns to Nature 34.265. 

83  Epigrams 1.48. 
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... if only justice and piety were a matter of concern to the gods. But nei- 
ther divine law nor human rights touch the gods, and fierce fate carries 
off all things at will.84 


The gods are observers of a raw truth that religion and civilisation cannot fully 
conceal, for all the temples of the world and for all our notions of piety and jus- 
tice. Marullus has no trouble in providing historical examples from the depths 
of time to his own time: 


Nam quid prisca fides iuvit pietasque Pelasgos? 
Nempe iacent nullo damna levanter deo. 


Of what benefit was to the Pelasgians their ancient faith and piety? They 
lie prostrate with no god to alleviate their losses. 


The same applies to Byzantium. Take a look at those walls that once were so 
dear to the gods, says Marullus, a great work of the Romans. Now they have 
become a plaything of the enemies. Only glory (gloria) remained from such a 
noble race (Romanae nobile gentis): 


Vivit honos, vivunt benefacta virumque labores, 
Et fugit hostiles fama decusque rogos. 


Honour lives on, and good deeds, and men's labours, and fame and glory 
escape the enemy's conflagrations.85 


Itis notspecific nations or their accomplishments that survive then; rather, the 
values actively endorsed and transmitted by individuals. It is not the products 
of culture that really withstand the destructive forces of time and the accom- 
panying deafening silence of the gods, but one's ability to incarnate reason and 
virtue. There are echoes of Marcus Aurelius in this outlook,8 I believe, but also 
a strikingly modern tone: for example, Marullus's contemporary melancholic 
Observer of the disintegration of ancient Greek ruins and friend of Plethon's, 


84  Epigrams 1.48.26-28. The translation is by Charles Fantazzi (Marullus 2012: 37). 
85  Epigrams 1.48.29-37 (cited here: vv. 29-30, 35-36). 
86 Cf. for example Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 6.15 and 6.36 with 5.33, 6.7, and 6.30. 
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Cyriac of Ancona (c.1391-c.1452), would readily agree on the inability of mate- 
rial culture to withstand the forces of history.8” 

Like Cyriac, Marullus often appears caught in the nets of fatalism. He es- 
capes when asking the exiled Greeks to come to grips with their own liability 
and accountability. It is not the gods that we should blame, he avers, but our 
own miscalculations and failed strategy. All that now remains is to sincerely 
search for atonement: 


Nec nobis tam fata deum, quam culpa luenda est 
Mensque parum prudens consiliumque ducis. 

Hanc igitur miseri luimus longumque luemus, 
Dum nos Euxinus et lacrimae minuant. 


Itis notso much the gods' destiny as our own guilt that must be expiated 
and the imprudent design and strategy of our leader. Thus we unhappy 
creatures expiate and will continue to expiate our guilt for a long time to 
come until we are consumed by the Black Sea and our tears.88 


Exile then occasions the painful coming to terms with recent history. 
Displacement urges Marullus to acknowledge a strained relation to fate that 
concerns not only himself but also a displaced Greek community. Fortune is an 
arrogant lover, he says; even worse, she is insatiable and permanently unsatis- 
fied. She knows of no limit (nullo beato termino), and no divine law or pious 
mode of life may challenge the direction of her perpetually turning wheel. 
Only death offers redemption from the cruelty of the “harsh gods”, it is only 
with death that one ceases to experience the "unspeakable losses of your [the 
native land's] downfall”8° The undercurrent motif of lassitude, faintness, and 
helplessness is the same we encountered in Marullus's description of his pas- 
sion for Neaera: like unreturned love, exile inescapably culminates in a liminal 
experience, leaving the poet worn out and yet fuller and wiser. 

Marullus's pessimist Hellenism provides the answer, I believe, to his pref- 
erence for the anthropocentric and natural philosophy of pre-Platonic phi- 
losophers, as well as for Lucretius, and explains why this outlook eventually 
sidesteps the Neoplatonic theology of the Plethonean type. For example, the 


87 Cyriac of Ancona (2003: 5, 55, and passim). On Cyriac's thoughts concerning history, the 
decline of Hellenism, and his pagan tendencies, see Siniossoglou (2016: 21-62). 

88 Epigrams3.37.45-49. The translation is by Charles Fantazzi (Marullus 2012: 135). 

89  Epigrams 2.49.15-24. 
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notorious contrast between Heraclitan melancholy and Democretan cheerful- 
ness becomes the topic of an epigram Concerning the Misery of Life (De mise- 
ria vitae). Here Marullus adapts an epigram contained in the Greek Anthology 
(9.148) and wonders: 


Heraclite et Democrite, hic ridere paratus, 
Tu contra lacrimis cuncta rigare tuis, 

Dicite: quo vitam mortalem auctore deorum 
Tam bene iudicio dispari uterque notat? 

Certe equidem reputans mortalia vos ego scire, 
Pace dei, solos vos puto ego sapere. 


Heraclitus and Democritus, one of you ready to laugh [Democritus] and 
the other, on the contrary, bathing everything with your tears [ Heraclitus], 
tell me, by what god’s authority does each of you criticise mortal affairs 
so well, each with contrasting views? At all events, when I reflect that you 
know what mortality is, with all due respect to God, I think only you are 
wise.90 


Robert Burton will later waive the only apparent contrast between Democritus 
laughing and Heraclitus falling into melancholy along very similar lines.?! 

In such poems one approaches ancient wisdom in ways that contradict the 
Plethonean endeavour to reintroduce a Platonic political and religious model 
based on heimarmene. But like Burton, Marullus also overcomes the polarisa- 
tion of sadness (Heraclitus) and laughter (Democritus) by bringing to the fore- 
ground an individual reflective stance that anticipates the spleen of modern 
loneliness. The intrusion of this particularly modern outlook becomes explicit 
when Marullus consciously and forcefully no longer turns for a remedy to the 
Greek past, as Plethon did, but spells out his desire for what is unprecedented 
and extraordinary, hence aberrant and unexampled: 


Nil insigne nisi iuvat indictumque. 


Nothing pleases me except what is exceptional and never said before.?? 


go Miscellaneous Epigrams 10. The translation is Charles Fantazzi (Marullus 2012: 347). 
91 Burton (2001: 1, 125). 
92 Hymns to Nature 2.43314. The translation is by Charles Fantazzi (Marullus 2012: 231). 
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Marullus's evocation of gods becomes intertwined with a key feature of 
modern European intellectual life: the condition of being intellectually, emo- 
tionally, or geo-politically without hearth and home, a fláneur wandering in 
cities and texts expiating loneliness by means of poetry. And yet, it is while 
sojourning in such a state of limbo that Marullus formulates the need for a new 
conceptualisation of Greekness divested from its centuries-old Byzantine and 
Eastern Roman legacy. Seen in that light, modern Greek identity was born in 
exile and because of exile. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Longs and Shorts of an Emergent Nation: 
Nikolaos Loukanes's 1526 Iliad and the Unprosodic 
New Trojans 


Calliope Dourou 


According to Milman Parry's seminal definition, the formula in the Homeric 
poems is “a group of words which is regularly employed under the same met- 
rical conditions to express a given essential idea"! When analysing, in partic- 
ular, the intricate set of rules underlying the noun-epithet formulae for the 
Achaeans/ the eminent philologist spares no effort in elaborately explaining 
how phrases such as éuxvypidas Ayatods or xdpn xouówvtaç Ayatovs are regular- 
ly employed in the Homeric corpus because they fit the metrical needs of the 
dactylic hexameter. Perusing, however, Nikolaos Loukanes's 1526 intriguing ad- 
aptation of the Iliad and paying close attention to the fixed epithets allotted by 
him to the Achaeans and the Trojans, we are faced with a distinctly dissimilar 
system of nomenclature, conditioned primarily not by any prosody-related ex- 
igencies, but rather by a proto-national sense of pride in the accomplishments 
of the gallant forefathers and by a concurrent, profound antipathy towards the 
people that came to be viewed as the New Trojans, the Turks.3 


1 Loukanes and His Intellectual and Historical Context 


Born at the dawn of the eventful sixteenth century, the Cinquecento of the 
startling transatlantic discoveries, the ceaseless Italian Wars, the vociferous 
emergence of the Protestant Reformation, and the unrelenting Ottoman ad- 
vance into European territory, Nikolaos Loukanes, like so many of his erudite 
compatriots residing in flourishing cities in the West, appears to have ardently 


1 Parry (1971: 272). 

2 Parry (1971: 101 n. 1). 

3 In Bav, Vat. Barb. gr. 239 we find a marginal note, most probably written by the author him- 
self, whereby his name is recorded as Nikolaos Loukanos. In this article we will refer to him as 
Nikolaos Loukanes since this is the name used by all modern scholars thus far. For the scant 
information available on the author's life, see Katrames (1880: 248-52); Manoussakas (1963: 
161-72); Sathas (1863: 135); Legrand (1869-1873: V, &-n); Zaviras (1972: 476-7). 
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devoted himself to humanist intellectual endeavours aimed at instigating a re- 
vival of classical literature without at the same time being unresponsive to a 
longing to keep alive, in the hearts of his fellow Greeks, the empowering leg- 
acy of their illustrious ancestors. Gravely concerned about the alarming and 
seemingly unrestrainable expansion of the Ottoman Empire in the West dur- 
ing the first quarter of the sixteenth century, scholars such as Janus Lascaris 
and Marcus Musurus wholeheartedly dedicated their lives to the cause of the 
liberation of the Greek lands as their numerous fervent appeals for a crusade 
against the Ottomans amply testify.^ 

Loukanes's stridently patriotic version of the Iliad, the first printed rendi- 
tion of Homer's magnum opus in a modern language, emerges against the 
backdrop of the sanguine expectations to which Giulio de' Medici's ascen- 
dancy to the papal throne as Clement VII (r. 1523-1534) had given rise among 
Greek intellectual circles. That was a period when hopes for a crusade against 
the Ottomans were still simmering if not running high, and Greek intellectu- 
als, for their part, especially those who were privileged enough to enjoy the 
personal acquaintance and friendship of the pope, had not yet grown entirely 
disillusioned with the idea of a united expedition against the inveterate en- 
emies of Christianity, the Turks. It was also an era of looming uncertainty and 
persistent political unrest. 


2 The Context of Loukanes's Adaptation of the Iliad 


To be sure, many centuries had elapsed since the J/iad’s initial oral composi- 
tion. Moreover, in the vibrant period of the first quarter of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, which witnessed the burgeoning of publishing houses devoted exclusively 
to the promotion of Greek books to a Greek audience,® there was no longer a 
need for obsolete mnemonic devices, instrumental only in the oral transmis- 
sion of epic poetry by bards in erstwhile eras. By 1526, four editions of the Iliad 
in the original Greek had already been issued.” What was of dire importance, 


4 Fora comprehensive overview of the numerous Crusade appeals made by Greek scholars, 
see Manoussakas (1965). 

5 Fischetti (1976: 20). 

6 Layton (1994: xxxi). 

7 The first edition was produced by Demetrius Chalcondyles in Florence (1488), the second 
in Venice by Aldus Manutius (1504), while the third and the fourth were also issued by the 
Aldine press (1517 and 1524). 
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at this point, to Damiano di Santa Maria da Spici (fl. 1524—1537),? the pub- 
lisher of the 1526 lavish edition of the Neo-Hellenic Iliad,? was to regale the 
readers with a captivating retelling of the story of the Trojan War couched in 
a language that would no longer be so distant to them. An easily digestible, 
abridged version of the ancient masterpiece that would at last render Homer's 
hoary heritage accessible to a wider, mainly Greek-speaking, audience residing 
in the Greek East or abroad.!? 

Nikolaos Loukanes, one of the first students to be recruited by the renowned 
Cretan Hellenist Marcus Musurus to attend the Greek College of Rome 
(Gymnasio Mediceo), which was founded by Pope Leo x (de' Medici, r. 1513- 
1521) for the express purpose of fostering Greek studies in Italy," was only in his 
early twenties when he was chosen for the task. Deeply ensconced as he was 
from the very outset of his educational experience in the nurturing human- 
istic environment of Italy and having—most probably— participated in the 
production of some of the Gymnasium's most important publications, as for 
example the Ancient Scholia on the Iliad, which appeared in 1517, the young au- 
thor seemed to be the perfect candidate for the admittedly daunting venture.” 

His patriotically imbued Jliad is a condensed version of the original writ- 
ten in a so-called xom) yAdoou (“common tongue"),? and in pairs of trochaic 
octosyllables. Notwithstanding the differences in terms of linguistic medium 
and verse rhythm, one could say that Loukanes follows the original quite 


8 Andreas Kounades, Damian's son-in-law, was the first to engage in the publishing activi- 
ties. His father-in-law's interest in them was spawned only after Kounades's premature 
death in 1523. For an insightful article on their lives, based on archival evidence, see 
Kaklamanes (1993: 595-605). 

9 Loukanes's 1526 rendition of the Iliad along with the appended 478 verse poem ‘AAwors 
Hyouv éxapatc tHe Tpotac, whose composition belongs exclusively to Nikolaos Loukanes, has 
attracted the attention of several scholars, the most notable among whom are Bádenas 
(2002:159-72); Carpinato (1997: 411-40); Carpinato (1999: 487—505); Fischetti (1976: 11-20); 
Follieri (1969: 119-30); Layton (1994: 87-91, 183-84, 341, 547); BH XV-XVI: 1, 188-92). 
See also the introductions by Konstantinos Sathas and Francis R. Walton in Legrand 
(1869-1873: v, y’-te’) and Loukanes (1979), respectively. None of these works dwells on 
Loukanes's idiosyncratic use of the epithets. On the 138 woodcuts accompanying the text, 
see Holton (1972: 371-76). 

10  Bádenas (2002: 170), Follieri (1969: 126). 

11 For more information on the activities of the school, see Fanelli (1961: 379-93) and 
Meletiades (2006: 83-114). 

12  Onthe Greek editions of the Gymnasio Mediceo, see Barberi & Cerulli (1972: 61—76). 

13 Inthe colophon of the work Loukanes employs the term koine to describe the language of 
his Iliad. This should not be confused with the Hellenistic koine. Though plainer in some 
respects in comparison with the language of Hermoniakos, his predecessor, Loukanes's 
language still was not a strictly vernacular language as it retained several ancient lexical 
elements. 
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closely. As for the omitted material, when it does not include extensive similes 
or protracted speeches, our author is usually careful to offer a synopsis of its 
content covering the basic events of each book. Given the author's marked 
predilection for precision, it is all the more surprising to see that his rendition 
swerves considerably from its source in the representation of the Trojans and 
the Achaeans. 

Published one year after Lascaris's urgent plea to Charles v (1500-1558) to 
organise a crusade against the Turks whereby the esteemed scholar under- 
lined the willingness of the enslaved Greeks to support in any possible way a 
potential expedition against the Ottomans,!* Nikolaos Loukanes's Iliad could 
well have contributed to the cause of liberation in Greece,!? had the quest for 
a unified mobilisation of the Christian powers against the Turks not been ir- 
reparably thwarted in the wake of the anti-imperialist League of Cognac 
(22 May 1526) and the subsequent Sack of Rome in 1527.6 After all, it was none 
other than Nikolaos Loukanes who a few years back, and at the instruction 
of Lascaris, was saluting Clement vi1’s cousin, Pope Leo x, as the defender of 
Greek freedom (Aéovta, Oso eixóv', és EAeudeping mtpópov, Ex Ogoqdtov ‘EMàc 
méymEt pe npoceıneiv).!7 Based on the information we get from the edition's col- 
ophon, the 1526 Iliad aspired to be a very beneficial and gratifying book (gott 
piv ý) BißAos navu cp£Aptoc xai opata), whose advantageous quality would— 
in my opinion— be better understood in light of what was to be more coher- 
ently articulated a few years later by one of Loukanes's fellow students at the 
Gymnasium, Nikolaos Sophianos (1500-1551). In the prefatory remarks of the 
latter's translation of the ps.-Plutarchan Paidagogos (1544) we read: "Seeing 
that on account of the long and harrowing enslavement our genos has degen- 
erated and is not mindful of our ancestors’ prosperity [...] I was urged [...] to 
render in a simple language [...] books that are useful and beneficial so that 
our pitiful genos recovering from so great an unenlightenment might unfurl its 
wings anew”.!8 


14 Manoussakas (1965: 25). 

15 Foran insightful analysis regarding the territorialisation of Hellenism, see Lamers (2015: 
233-69). 

16 Setton (1976-1984: III, 229—68). 

17  Manoussakas (1963: 165). This salutation may be translated as follows: “Leo, image of God, 
Greece, as decreed by God, sends me to address you, as the foremost guardian of her 
freedom". 

18 This is my own translation. For the original, see Sophianos (1874). 
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3 Metaphrastic Choices and the “Ottomanisation” of the Trojans 


The aim of the present paper is to analyse the main epithets ascribed to the 
Trojans by the author in order to demonstrate that Loukanes’s portrayal of 
the enemies is wilfully denigrating. In gauging the possible motives underpin- 
ning the author’s metaphrastic choices, I will attempt to elucidate the signif- 
icance of theories developed already in medieval times, and widely revived 
during the Renaissance period, regarding the origins of the Turks and the al- 
leged association of the latter with the Trojans. Finally, I will conclude the anal- 
ysis by proposing that Loukanes is retrojecting the rivalry and animosity that 
existed between the Greeks and the Ottoman Turks in the sixteenth century 
into the decidedly un-jingoistic heroic past reflected in the Iliad. If Aeschylus’s 
works provide plentiful evidence of the so-called “Phrygianisation” of Troy!’ in 
the fifth century, Loukanes’s Iliad certainly attests to the continuing appeal 
of the “Ottomanisation” of the Trojans until well into the period of the High 
Renaissance.?0 

To begin with, it would be useful to look at a list comprising the Homeric 
epithets for the Trojans according to their usage frequency in the Iliad: 
1) innóðapo tamers of horses (encountered 22 times) 


2) pey&ðvpo, great-hearted (u times) 

3)  omépOupot high-spirited, daring (7 times) 
4)  &yépoyot high-minded, lordly (5 times) 
5) @uortéAspo, warlike (3 times) 

6)  dyavot, illustrious, noble (3 times) 

7) doriwotai, armed with a shield (4 times) 
8)  xoAxoyttovsc, bronze-clad (2 times) 

9)  peyaanropss, greathearted (2 times) 


10) alyuytai, spearmen (1time) 

11) àyńhvopeç, manly, heroic (1 time) 

) Oogqxxat, armed with stout cuirass (1 time) 
13) xévtopeç inv, drivers of horses (1 time) 

)  ebygevetc, wealthy (1 time) 


19 Hall (1989: 39). 

20 Foran extremely interesting iconographic parallel for the “Ottomanisation” of the Trojans, 
see Giulio Romano's Hall of Troy (completed in 1538), where the connection is not merely 
insinuated but is rather patently indicated through the distinctive Ottoman attire of some 
of the Trojan heroes (turban, tarboosh). For an insightful analysis of this work, see Harper 


(2005: 171). 
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What becomes apparent from the comprehensive enumeration of attributes 
provided above is that the epithets accorded to the Trojans are either merely 
descriptive or, more often than not, blatantly encomiastic when they entail 
some form of value judgment. In the Iliad, instances of negative represen- 
tation of the enemies are extremely rare:?! four times, for example, they are 
called ètep@iador (arrogant),22 while they are only &na reproached for being 
bmepyvopéovtes (overweening)?? and dfpiotai (insolent).24 Bearing in mind 
that even the Achaeans themselves are at times disparaged as dvapotot (hostile, 
implacable),25 3vowvvpot (bearing an ill name, hateful),25 and davaAxıödes (impo- 
tent, feeble),27 we can rather safely infer that in the Iliad there are no traces of 
flagrant favouritism?? towards any of the two sides. What notably permeates 


21 I disagree with Page and Blegen, who claim that the epithets &yavol, dyEpwyoı, &yhvopes, 
neyadunoı, weyadntopes, Lppiotai, ünepdunoı, UnEppladol, breprivop£oveec are synonymous in 
meaning portraying the Trojans as *a proud, arrogant people" See Page (1976: 251-52) and 
Blegen (1963: 17). Hall (1989: 24-25) is rightly critical of this view. See also Pinsent (1984: 
147-48) where the argument is being formulated that many of the adjectives employed 
for the Trojans are “non-specific line-fillers which reflect epic values in general". 

22 Iliad13.621, 21.224, 414, 459. Moreover, in Iliad 3.106, the sons of Priam are distrusted, based 
on the accusation made by Menelaos that they are ónepqíoXot xat d'riccot (arrogant and 
untrustworthy). 

23 Iliad 4.176. 

24 ~—_ Iliad 13.633. 

25 Iliad 24.365. 

26 Iliad 6.255. 

27 Iliad15.326. 

28 Ever since the ancient scholiasts laid Homer under the unjustified imputation of a dis- 
tinct Philhellenic bias (see for example the bT-scholium on Iliad 10.14: del yàp pide 6 
mowtys in Dindorf 1875-1888: 111, 421; see also Traill 1990: 299, who concurs with this char- 
acterisation), the Poet did not remain impervious to allegations of chauvinism (Howald 
1946: 144), nationalism (Van der Valk 1953: 5-26; Van der Valk 1985: 373-76), and patri- 
otism (Stumpo 1937: 274—301). Most often assertions of this sort are based on evidence 
drawn from the battlefield. Stoevesandt (2004) offers the most systematic treatment of 
the considerations adduced in support of the allegedly pro-Achaean stance of Homer. 
Neal (2006), focusing on incidents of non-fatal injury in the Iliad, concludes that the 
Achaeans generally evince more unflinching courage and endurance than their Trojan 
counterparts, who at times even experience a brief loss of consciousness. If, however, 
"the balance is tilted in favour of the Achaeans on the battlefield", it is reasonable to 
argue that the pathos that informs the portrayal of the Trojans' civic lives "tips the bal- 
ance off the battlefield down on the other side" (Hall 1989: 30). As Kakrides (1971: 55, 64), 
who forcefully refuted van der Valk's nebulous arguments regarding Homer's wavering 
between his “poetic objectives and his ethnic sentiments’, has compellingly contended: 
“the poet stands above the frightful threshing floor of the war in irreproachable impar- 
tiality”. Woronoff (1984: 889-91) also agrees that the narrator vouchsafes to the Trojans 
all the glory they deserve, and he posits that Homer's audience must have been able to 
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the Homeric narrative is a deep sense of respect for the valour of the Achaeans 
and the Trojans alike, as both armies are invariably touted as courageous. 
Turning, however, to Nikolaos Loukanes's shortened version of the Iliad 
and examining it in conjunction with its prototype, we become increasingly 
aware of a differentiated treatment of the two rival armies. On the one hand, 
we notice that the Argives are elevated and extolled more frequently than 
in the Homeric original, while on the other we observe that the Trojans are 
oftentimes denounced as xaxot (evil), &dtxot (unjust), B&pBapot (barbarous), 
and änıcroı (faithless).?? Let us examine some of the most notable excerpts. 
There are four instances in which the Trojans are dismissively labelled as 
“evil”: 4.139, 8.221, 10.65, 17.134, of which the first one will concern us here. In 
this passage the narrator attempts to render an elaborate epic simile concern- 
ing the tumultuous nature of the enemies’ assault. In contrast to the Greeks, 
who march unanimously in silence, the Trojans, likened to ewes bleating 
ceaselessly in their fold, make their advance raising an incredible uproar. On 
close examination of the relevant scenes in both Loukanes and Homer, we re- 
alise that the 1526 Iliad is much less favourably disposed towards the Trojans, 
who within its narrative are for the first time essentialised as inherently bad. 
Homer’s Trojans are conspicuously lapsing into a state of abject immorality. 


Loukanes 4.137-39 

Eîdes npößara xoi alyas, xexAew pvo elc Thy pavdpav 
xal TÒ YAN aueXyouévac, cuvexas Bomar TATA. 

Ott ol xaxol ol Tpwes, pÈ xpavyfg Epxovro TOTE. 


appreciate both the resilience of the Achaeans and the steadfastness of the Trojans. Mary 
Bachvarova's recent study seems to corroborate this hypothesis, claiming that such iden- 
tification with both sides must have been a corollary “of the assertion of dynastic ties 
to the Trojans that would have originated in the period in which Greeks were not yet 
dominant over the Anatolians in the Troad” (Bachvarova 2016: 435). William Merritt Sale 
in his seminal work on the formulaic expressions employed for the Trojans, on which part 
of Bachvarova’s thesis is based, cogently argues that by deliberately eschewing the use of 
the opprobrious epithets he inherited Homer clearly adopts a far more sympathetic at- 
titude toward the enemies, thus breaking away from the traditional view that portrayed 
the Trojans as villainous as the Suitors (Sale 1989: 344-45, 377-79). 

29 The Homeric epithets for the Trojans are completely omitted without any replacement 
eleven times in Loukanes's text. When a different characterisation is chosen in lieu of 
the traditional, we encounter the expression oi éy@pol odtot of Te@eg (sixteen instances) 
and the epithets moAeuixol (three times), dvópeiot (two times), dvdpetwpevot (one time), 
peyañópuyor (one time), &6Atot (one time), xoxópotpot (one time). 
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Homer, Iliad 4.433—36 

Qc T Steg MoAUT&Movos dv8póc Ev oA 

poptot Eotraaorv &uEryouevart ydo Aevxov, 
Alnxes peparvîa: drobovanı dma dovav, 

Qc Tpwwv AAaANTöS diva ecportóv EdpdV dpwpEl’ 


But for the Trojans, just as ewes past counting stand in the fold of a man 
of much substance to be milked of their white milk, and bleat without 
ceasing as they hear the voices of their lambs: so arose the clamor of the 
Trojans through the wide army.?? 


The opponents are similarly excoriated as unjust two times: in 6.7 and 6.41. 
In the first instance, the narrator recounts how Telamonian Ajax, an inexorable 
menace to his foes, pushes forward against the enemy's lines. Whereas Homer 
mentions that Ajax breaks himself a way through the lines of the Trojans, 
Loukanes is quick to add the scathing epithet “most unjust" to berate the 
perennial enemies of Greece once more. 


Loukanes 6.6—7 
Terauwvios dé Alas, mUpyos peyag vv Apyelwv 
np&rtog ÉpOetpe THY THEW, TOV dducwTdtwv Towwv. 


Homer, Iliad 6.5-6 
Alas dE npwrog TeAauwvıog, £pxoc Ayatdy, 
Tpwwv bée påàayya [...] 


Aias, son of Telamon, bulwark of the Achaeans, was first to break a bat- 
talion of the Trojans |... | 


Thus far Loukanes’s portrayal ofthe Trojans reveals a palpable sense of acrimo- 
ny. With the next pair of epithets this feeling of rancour becomes less inscru- 
table as we begin to fathom what may lurk behind the seemingly innocuous 
term “Trojan”. When inveighing in their writings against the rapidly advancing 
Ottoman Turks, the humanists of the Quattrocento who had taken upon them- 
selves to summon the help of the upper echelons of European nobility against 
the impending Ottoman menace do not fail to depict the threatening Eastern 


30 Translation by William F. Wyatt (Homer 1999). All the English translations of the Homeric 
text are taken from the same edition. 
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enemies as “faithless” and “barbarous”.?! So highly redolent of the fifteenth- 
century humanist crusade exhortations, could these emotionally charged 
words appear in Loukanes's work merely haphazardly? 

For the moment, let us cleave to the text itself, which presents various exam- 
ples of their use. To be more specific, the Trojans are called deco: four times 
(4.64, 4.69, 4.105, 5.25) and Bápßapo four times as well (2.69, 3.11, 4.135, 5.242). 
Let us probe some of the most telling examples. At the beginning of the fifth 
book of the Iliad, the Trojans enraged at Diomedes for the death of Phegeus 
assail him with impetuous rapidity. Whereas in Homer the Trojans are charac- 
terised as ueyadunoı (great-hearted), in Loukanes's rendition of the scene they 
become é&mtotot (faithless). 


Loukanes 5.25-27 
Oi dè driotoroi Teves, dp’ od (80v tods 900 nadas 
EVO LEV TEPOVEUNEVOV, PEevyovTa ÕÈ xod TOV (Xov 


ÖPUNTAV KEXOAWHEVOL, KAT’ AÙTOÔ TOÔ Aroundove. 


Homer, Iliad 5.27—29 
Todec dé ueyd@upor Ereei (80v vie Adontos 
TOV pèv dAevduevov, Tov dÈ xTApEVOV TAP’ Öxeopı, 


TA optvOy Quy óc 


But when the great hearted Trojans saw the two sons of Dares, the one 
in flight and the other slain beside the chariot, the hearts of all were 
dismayed. 


Why does the author opt for such a vilifying portrayal? Is he perhaps drawing 
on any pre-existing association of the Trojans with the specific epithet? The 
Iliad yields a single occurrence whereby the sons of Priam are called motot. 
This is in book three (Iliad 3.105) preceding the duel between Menelaos and 
Paris, when Helen's former husband stipulates that Priam himself should sanc- 
tion the proposed treaty because his children are “untrustworthy”. Is Loukanes 
then capitalising on a negative trait-ascription by extending its application to 
the Trojans collectively? Are his Trojans solely “untrustworthy”? Or does the 
"amphoteroglossic" (double-tongued, ambivalent) term noto: subtly hint at 
the enemies' lack of true faith??? Could the author be alluding to his contem- 
porary infidels, who were gradually entrenching themselves in Europe? 


31  Hankins (1995:121). 
32 Here I employ the notion of amphoteroglossia, which is brilliantly expounded by 
Panagiotis Roilos: Roilos (2005). 
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4 “Civilised Greeks" “Uncouth Foreigners’, and the Literary Tradition 


The hypothesis that the author is indirectly calling attention to the Ottomans 
becomes all the more convincing when Loukanes's use of another standard 
epithet for the Ottoman Turks is taken into account. Early on in his work 
(2.69), the author introduces the opponents' territory as "the land of the bar- 
barians" when king Agamemnon addressing the assembly of the Achaeans ap- 
pears despondent over the failure of his army's nine-year endeavour to capture 
the city of Troy. While Homer's Agamemnon speaks with reverence and awe 
of the “well-peopled city of Ilion’, the same hero in Loukanes's Iliad has noth- 
ing but contempt for “the land of the barbarians”. 


Loukanes 2.67—70 

toti yap aloybvn TödE 

eis TOÙÇ ÖTAVTAÇ 0pm mouc, TOTOUS xpóvouc và CTAOWHEV 
sic THY xwpav TAV Brpßdpwv, Kal TUYVa và TOAELAMEV 

xh dmpaxtot elc tag MatpIsac, và oTPAPALEV WÇ yuvaixeEs 


Homer, Iliad 2.130-33 

AM Ertixoupol 

TOMEWV EX TIOALWY EYKETTIAAOL dvdpEs tao, 
ol pe péya TAKCovat xai obx simo” £éAovra 
"Nov éxnépoat ed vardpevov xoA(eOpov. 


But there are allies from many cities, men who wield the spear, who 
hinder me greatly and, though I wish it, do not allow me to sack the 
well-peopled city of Ilios. 


Here we are confronted with a largely post-Herodotean distinction between 
civilised Greeks and uncouth foreigners that is anachronistically applied to the 
temporally elusive, legendary world of heroes that is so imaginatively recre- 
ated by Homer in his epic.?? As we may recall, in the Iliad the epithet is used 


33 Hardly emanating from a cultural vacuum, the dichotomy between Hellenes and barbar- 
ians in its more developed form is often thought to have been spawned (Hall 1989: 6), 
or magnified (Weiler 1968: 25) by the Persian Wars and the invasion of Xerxes. Although 
Schwabl (1962: 23) argues that at the time before Herodotos the antithesis tyranny /free- 
dom = barbarians/Greeks did not exist yet, Vasilescu (1989: 77) is convinced that the 
Greeks of the archaic period did not fall short of evincing an awareness of the polarity of 
the Hellenic and the foreign world. Regardless of whether Homer was cognizant of the 
term barbarian (its omission being explained as due to conscious archaising Murray 1934: 
144-45) or not (Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 1.3.3-4) one thing remains 
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only once (Iliad 2.867) for the Karians in the compound form PapBapdgwvor 
to denote merely a linguistic difference.84 The Trojans are only called “bar- 
barians" in another epic belonging to the Trojan Cycle, the Cypria (10.7-9),85 
which is commonly ascribed to a Cypriot poet, Stasinos or Hegesias, and which 
dates most probably from the second half of the sixth century Bc.86 As the 
story of the Trojan War was refracted in subsequent centuries into different 
genres,” the distinction between Greeks and barbarians remained relevant. 
Attestations abound,?® for example, in the Chronicles of Dictys of Crete?? and 
Dares the Phrygian,*° and later on in the Byzantine literary tradition in John 
Malalas’s (491-578) sixth-century Chronography (Xpovoypagia) and Constantine 
Manasses's (130-1187) twelfth-century chronicle (Ldvopic Xpovixy).4 

In Constantine Hermoniakos's fourteenth-century rendition* of the Trojan 
story (c.1330), however, from which Nikolaos Loukanes borrows profusely in 
certain sections of his work,*? the roles are reversed: in a scene where some of 
the most despicable Trojan War atrocities are poignantly described, the epithet 
BapBapor is applied to the Greeks. It is also worth noting that Hermoniakos's 


certain: nowhere in the Homeric epics is the confrontation between the two opposing 
armies portrayed as a conflict between the Greek world and the barbarian populations of 
Asia, as it would be interpreted a few centuries later by Herodotus (Herodotus, Histories 
1.5). As Levy (1984: 11) has perceptively observed, seeking to attribute to the Iliadic Trojans 
characteristics that by the fifth century would come to typify barbarian behaviour is of 
no avail. It is interesting to note that foreigners in the Iliad are referred to as &Moðanoi or 
mAedaroi (Levy 1984: 12). 

34 Both Innocente (1996: 122-23) and Rochette (1997-1998: 232-33) agree—the latter with 
only a few reservations—with Strabo's astute observation about the meaning of the word 
barbarophonos in Iliad 2.867. According to the renowned Greek geographer and histo- 
rian, the epithet is applied to the Carians not because their language is very harsh (odd 
ye ott Tpaxurdm ý YAOtTA tav Kap@v), but because they speak Greek badly (odtws odv 
xai tò Bapßapopwveiv xal tods Bupßapopwvoug Sextéov Tods xaxðç EMuvilovtac). See Strabo, 
Geography 14.2.28 (662c—663c). 

35 The poem narrates the main events preceding the Iliad. For more information on the 
poem, see West (2003: 13). 

36 West (2003: 13 n. 44). 

37 Fora concise overview of the multifarious ramifications in Greek tradition, see Nilsson 
(2004: 9-34). 

38 The characterisation is also prevalent in the Scholia to the Iliad. 

39 Dictys (1973). 

40 Frazer (1966). 

41 Malalas(2000) and Manasses (2003). 

42 . Hermoniakos (1890). On Hermoniakos's possible sources, see the astute analysis of 
Jeffreys (1975: 81-109). 

43 Books one and two, specifically, contain long verbatim extracts from Hermoniakos's work. 

44 Hermoniakos (1890: 22.286-88). The epithet is used one more time in 6.126, when 
Odysseus's odium against Palamedes is being expressed, and once for the Thracian king 
Polumestor in 24.63. It is never applied to the Trojans. 
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version does not include any pejorative remarks whatsoever about the Trojans. 
Composed in the second quarter of the fourteenth century and dedicated to 
John 11 Komnenos Angelos Doukas (d. 1244)—in reality an Orsini, who as the 
newly appointed Despot of Epirus was eager to seize every opportunity to 
display his Hellenism to the citizens of the Despotate—Hermoniakos's 8,800 
unrhymed trochaic octosyllables had understandably an entirely different ori- 
entation, which extends beyond the scope of this paper. 

But if Loukanes's Iliad does resonate to a significant extent with the work of 
the poet of the Despotate, to the point that Hermoniakos's work is considered 
to be its second source besides the Homeric Iliad, the question then naturally 
arises: why is Loukanes so willing to veer away from both his main sources in 
his depiction of the Trojans? Is he wittingly investing the Trojan legend with 
an inchoate national sentiment? Does his view of the present colour his per- 
ception of the past? And why do the inhabitants of the famed fortress-town 
of Hisarlik in his work bear an uncanny resemblance to the Ottoman Turks?45 
Fifteenth-century theories on the origins of the Turks, drawing on material 
from the medieval chronicle tradition, will greatly help to elucidate all these 
questions. 

The story of the Turks' alleged Trojan origins goes back to the late seventh 
century and has its roots in a Latin chronicle which is commonly ascribed to 
a fictitious author, Fredegar (and published in a modern edition by Krusch in 
1888). According to the legend, attested for the first time in this source,*® after 
the fall of Troy and during the ensuing flight from the famed city, Trojan refu- 
gees were split into two groups. The first group fled to Macedon and through 
intermingling with the pre-existing local population gave rise to the people 
of the Macedonian kingdom of Philip 11 and Alexander the Great. The sec- 
ond, meanwhile, meandered for many years through Asia Minor before finally 
settling in Europe (between the Rhine or the Danube and Ocean) under the 


45 As the renowned German archaeologist Manfred Korfmann has convincingly argued 
(1993: 27-37) Troy v1 and VIIa, chronologically a match for Homer's Troy, was an Anatolian 
fortress belonging to "the old Near Eastern type of 'royal seat and trading town". These 
towns included “the Hittite capital, Bogazkòy-Hattusa”. See Latacz (2004: 25). Ilios (Troy) 
or Wilusa, as the name is preserved in the correspondence of the Hittite empire, had 
friendly relations with the Hittite capital. Politically, there was some kind of subordina- 
tion of the town to Hattusa, but in spite of this Ilios retained its autonomy and was never 
officially a province of the Hittite empire: Latacz (2004: 77). The site was deserted, accord- 
ing to Korfmann, approximately in 950 BC: Latacz (2004: 137). 

46 Ina seminal article, Alexandre Eckhardt elaborates on the significance of Fredegar's leg- 
end claiming that it is entirely devoid of any historical value. In his view, the genealogi- 
cal history of the Turks falls under the rubric of *etymological legends" so prevalent in 
the seventh century that they were often used in lieu of historical documentation. See 
Eckhardt (1967: 424). 
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leadership of king Francio, a potentate these people had elected for them- 
selves. Following the description of the "birth" of the Frankish nation, the ac- 
count centres on the peregrinations of a sub-branch of the previous group, 
which deciding to secede from the main body of the Franks and designating 
its own sovereign, Torquotus, eventually anchored itself along the banks of the 
Danube between the Ocean and Thrace.^? On the basis of Fredegar's report, 
these are the forebears of the nation of the Torci. 

Though it is quite precarious to argue that the author intended “to refer to 
any historical Turkic people’,*® and despite the fact that Fredegar's tale was 
largely eclipsed by subsequent chronicles, such as the eighth-century Historia 
Francorum regum, which wished to wholly dispense with the idea of any Trojan 
cousins’ of the Franks, the semi-dormant theory of the Trojan^? pedigree 
of the Turks held on tenaciously until the Renaissance. To be sure, by that 
point, the majority of humanists, seriously engaged in historiographic work, 
strenuously rejected any such connection promoting in its stead the theory of 
a Scythian descent of the Turks, which was entirely in keeping with the preva- 
lent contemporary conceptualisation of the Ottomans as the most despicable 
barbarians of all time.5° Foremost among them was the prolific Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini (Pope Pius II, 1458-1464), who upon ascending the papal throne 
in 1458 fully devoted himself to arduous preparations for an ambitious cru- 
sade project, which, much to his distress, would never materialise. His writings 
are brimming?! with reproaches against those who irresponsibly referred to 


47 . Fredegar (1888: 46 n. 51). 

48 This is an idea put forward by Margaret Meserve, who after considering the different theo- 
ries by scholars regarding this issue rejects them on historical grounds. It is worth not- 
ing that Fredegar's Torci have been identified at times as Huns or Avars, Western Turks, 
Torcilingui, proto-Bulgars, and even as Goths or Normans. For a discussion, see Meserve 
(2008: 48-53). 

49 On the Trojan theory, see Eckhardt (1967: 422-33 n. 53); Heath (1979: 453-71); Meserve 
(2008: 22-64); Runciman (1972: 344—48); Spencer (1952: 330-33). 

50 Meserve (2008: 26). According to Spencer (1952: 332), the learned, in general, were skep- 
tical about the validity of the Trojan theory. Heath (1979: 453-71) explores the gradual 
transition from the "Trojan" legend to the “Scythian” theory. In his view, during the 
Renaissance, speculation on the origins of the Turks was pervaded by political concerns. 
In assigning an ignominious past to the Ottomans, humanist scholars were purposefully 
undermining their political legitimacy (see Heath 1979: 470 n. 58). An exhaustive presen- 
tation of the first studies in the West on the origins of the Turks can be found in Pertusi 
(1970: 465-552). Italian perceptions of the Turks during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies are explored in Fleet (1995: 159-72). 

51 Piccolomini (1967: 394). 
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the Turks as Teucri, the name by which the Trojans were widely known in the 
West through Virgil's Aeneid.52 

Aside from the tenuous medieval evidence, there were mainly three rea- 
sons why these ethnonyms were often used interchangeably: the first pertain- 
ing to an unmistakable phonetic resemblance between the names Tourkoi and 
Teucri, the second to the humanist penchant for "achieving an authentic an- 
tique style”, “purged of barbaric neologisms”,53 and the third to the identity of 
the Turks’ “power base in Asia Minor"5^ In employing an archaising term to de- 
note a contemporary ethnic group, namely the Ottomans, humanists were not 
entering upon a new and untrodden path. Far from being unprecedented, the 
practice of calling the Turks by a classicising ethnonym had been ushered in al- 
ready by Byzantine authors, especially historians, epistolographers, poets, and 
orators.5> These authors, however, never associated the Turks with the Trojans, 
who in Greek literature were mostly known as Tp@es and not Tedxpot, but 
rather preferred to regard them as Huns, Persians, Parthians, Persoscythians, 
Scythopersians, Persoturks, or Turcopersians.?® 

If Renaissance scholars were as zealous as their Byzantine counterparts in 
their wish to flaunt their erudition and to emulate ancient style, were they at 
the same time willing to flout historical accuracy? and to share with the up- 
start Turks their legendary Trojan heritage? Did the Turks' possession of the 
highly coveted Land of Troy make so strong an appeal to their imagination 
that they felt justified in construing a phonetic affinity as a semantic one? How 
sincere were their intentions? And to what extent were they influenced by 
contemporary politics? To begin with, as Margaret Meserve has argued,58 not 
all humanists employing the term Teucri for the Turks were doing so because 
they were intent on making a statement about the true origins of the latter. 


52 Runciman (1972: 344 n. 58). 

53 Meserve (2008: 23-24, 27). 

54 Heath (1979: 455 n. 58). 

55  Inhisenlightening article Koray Durak points out that in other genres, i.e. military trea- 
tises, fiscal records, and the majority of chronicles, archaising terms are not as common 
(Durak 2009: 66). 

56 Durak (2009: 66, 72). Archaising terms used by Byzantine authors for the Turks can be 
found also in Moravcsik (1958: 359-60). 

57 Though more carefully elaborated and meticulously developed, the theory of the Scythian 
origins of the Ottomans was no less problematic, since it was based on the erroneous as- 
sumption that the latter came from the North, from the Caucasus region. Current histo- 
riography has dispelled this myth in revealing that the ancestors of the Ottomans, who 
"arrived in Anatolia in the wake of the Byzantine defeat at Manzikert’, came from the East 
and not from the North. Their trajectory is succinctly delineated in Meserve (2008: 18-21). 

58 Meserve (2008: 32). 
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People like Coluccio Salutati (1131-1406), the Florentine chancellor who most 
probably was the first to call the Turks Trojans in a letter he wrote in 1389,°° or 
Cardinal Isidore of Kiev (1385-1463), whose eyewitness account of the capture 
of Constantinople includes several references to the Turks as Teucri,®° do not 
in any way intimate that the Ottomans were of Trojan stock. 


5 Humanist Scholars and the Turco-Trojan Legend 


What about those instances, however, where the Turks were explicitly por- 
trayed as inexorable avengers who by capturing Constantinople were requit- 
ing the grave injustices inflicted upon Troy in eras long gone? The notion is 
tangibly reflected in numerous accounts of the fall of Constantinople. Filippo 
da Rimini (c.1407-1497), for example, the Venetian chancellor of the island of 
Corfu, in his description of Constantinople's siege narrated how upon enter- 
ing Constantinople the sultan defiled a Greek virgin who had taken refuge in 
the church of Hagia Sophia in retaliation for Cassandra's rape by the Locrian 
Ajax.®! Speculating on the veracity of such statements is not always easy. 
On many occasions the downfall of Troy and the ensuing sufferings of its 
inhabitants were thought to be the perfect foil for the atrocities commit- 
ted during the sack of Constantinople, and therefore authors were inclined®? 
to employ the Trojan analogy mainly as a rhetorical device® to dramatically 
accentuate the poignancy of the demise of the Byzantine Empire. 

The Responsio Magni Turci, a spurious epistolary poem purportedly com- 
posed by Mehmed 11 (1432-1481) in response to an authentic letter written by 
Pius 11 for the purpose of evangelising the Grand Turk,® further encapsulates 
the essence of the theory of the Trojan origins of the Turks. In this highly imag- 
inative piece of antipapal propaganda the sultan expostulates with the pope 
protesting that the Trojan heritage should not be monopolised by Pius: 


59 Meserve (2008: 27). 
60 Meserve (2008: 30). 
61  Pertusi (1983: 138). 
62 Philippides (2004). 
63 Meserve (2008: 47). 
64 Responsio Magni Turci ad Pium summum pontificem 21-30. For an edition of the text, see 
Hankins (1995: 206—07). This work was composed sometime before 1474. 
65 Piccolomini (2001). This letter was the basis for an epistolary poem supposedly composed 
by Pius 11 and addressed to Mehmed 11. For more information on this versified letter, see 
Hankins (1995: 206). 
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Tu nos Dardanei generis posse esse negasti; 
Me Turchum tandem dicere non puduit. 

Sum Theucer, Theucro natus de sanguine. Turcum 
Quid, Pie, meque tuo carmine sepe vocas? 

Dic mihi, quis Theucer fuerit, quis denique Turcus? 
Troiani fuimus, quicquid, amice, putas. 

Reliquie fuimus Priami quas perdere Graii 
Crudeli bello non potuere duces. 

Dardanide quanto fuerint cum Marte potentes 
Historie referent: hystoriasque lege.66 


You have said it is impossible for me to be a Dardanian by birth, nor have 
you blushed to call me a Turk. I am a Teucrian, born of Teucrian blood. 
Why, Pius, do you call me a Turk throughout your poem? Tell me, who 
was Teucre, and then, who was Turcus? Father, we were Trojans, whatever 
you may think. We were the remnants of [the nation of] Priam whom 
the Greek generals could not destroy in their cruel war. History tells how 
powerful in war the Dardanians were: you should read your history.®” 


The Turks right to their putative Trojan patrimony is asserted in the most force- 
ful way. Taken at face value, this claim would seem to imply that the Ottoman 
sovereign truly entertained the belief that the Turks derived their pedigree 
from the Trojans. Would the Quattrocento audience, however, interpret it in 
such a way? Admittedly, the equally apocryphal letter of “Morbisanus”, which 
chronologically preceded the Responsio and which most probably served as 
the principal inspiration for it,58 was perceived by some contemporaries as a 
genuine text and was almost always printed together with the authentic let- 
ter of Pius II to Mehmed 11.69 To this readership, that is the fifteenth-century 
audience, the “Morbisanus” letter similarly to the Responsio conveyed an un- 
ambiguous message, namely that the alarmingly advancing Ottoman Turks as- 
pired to "restore great Troy, and to avenge the blood of Hector and the ruin of 
Ilium by subjugating the empire of the Greeks" and punishing “the heirs of the 
original culprits for the injuries done” to their “goddess Pallas"7? 


66 Cited from Hankins (1995: 207). 

67 Here I am using Margaret Meserve's translation: Meserve (2008: 39). 
68 The text can be found in Piccolomini (1953). 

69 Meserve (2008: 36). 

70 Meserve (2008: 36). 
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6 Loukanes and the Politics of Greek Post-Byzantine Intelligentsia 


An exhaustive discussion of the motives underpinning the humanist infatu- 
ation with the Turco-Trojan legend lies outside the purview of this article. 
Regardless of whether the Quattrocento authors were convinced of the valid- 
ity of the Turks' Trojan ancestry or not, there is one thing that remains certain. 
The notion enjoyed considerable popularity throughout the fifteenth century, 
especially among scholars who wished to infuse a distinct antiquarian tone 
into their accounts of the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople. Ubertino 
Pusculo's (c.1431-1488) epic poem Constantinopolis," composed around 1455, 
offers a wonderful example of how the past was projected onto the present 
since its 3007 hexameters are filled with references to the Turks as Teucri and 
to the Greeks as Homeric Danai. If the Brescian humanist was apt to invoke 
the myth of the Trojan War in order to amplify the calamities visited upon 
Constantinople, was Nikolaos Loukanes, reversely, transposing the post-1453 
Greco-Ottoman conflict into a more glorious, mythical setting with a view 
to inciting his fellow-countrymen to emulate the sublime bravery of their 
forefathers? 

Unarguably, the phenomenon of “reading” the Turks into classical texts? 
was hardly new. Cardinal Bessarion's (c.1403-1472) Latin translation of the first 
Olynthiac oration of Demosthenes, which was completed at a very critical 
moment, as it coincided with the fall of Negroponte in 1470, is highly illustra- 
tive of this tendency. Drawing on the eloquence of the great Athenian orator, 
Bessarion attempts to establish a parallel between Philip 11’s advance into cen- 
tral Greece and the expansionist plans of the Ottoman Empire to the West. In 
the preface to his translation the acclaimed Hellenist spells out the connection 
in the most unequivocal way: "Just as Philip threatened Greece in those times, 
so now do the Turks menace Italy. Therefore, let Philip play the part of the 
Turks, the Athenians the Italian people, and Demosthenes ourselves. Now you 
will easily understand how the entire oration is suitable to our cause"? 

In the case of Loukanes's Iliad, of course, we lack a statement as clearly 
enunciated as the one cited above. Nowhere in the edition's colophon can 
one locate any hint as to how the Iliad, the cornerstone of Greek paideia 
throughout the centuries, could relate to the sixteenth century, providing a po- 
tent paradigm for the precocious proto-modern Greek yearning for Hellenic 


71 ~The text is available in Pusculo (1857). 

72 _ Bisaha (2004: 80). 

73 The Latin text can be found in PG: cLXI, cols. 669-76. Here I am using Bisaha's English 
translation: Bisaha (2004: 81). 
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regeneration. The implicit connection can only be inferred from the differenti- 
ated treatment of the Achaeans and the Trojans within the context of the 1526 
Iliad and from the striking resemblance, also found therein, between the in- 
habitants of Troy and their purported Ottoman epigonoi. By portraying the 
Trojans in Turkish garb, Loukanes was not automatically acknowledging 
the Ottomans’ elevated mythical pedigree. Besides, his overall presentation 
of the Trojans, as it has already been demonstrated, is anything but flattering. 
In Loukanes’s work, therefore, the Turco-Trojan association is not employed 
to extol the Turks. What happens actually is truly fascinating. Not only are the 
Turks deprived of any Audos emanating from their alleged Trojan ancestry, but 
also the Trojans themselves seem to be stripped of all their ancient nobleness 
on account of their connection with the ferocious Ottoman Turks. 

Back in the fourteenth century, the anonymous composer of the War of 
Troy,"* the vernacular Greek adaptation of Roman de Troie,” following in 
the steps of Benoit de Sainte-Maure (154-1173), was equipping Paris with 
a Turkish bow,” an accoutrement that in Benoit's version had also been pro- 
vided to the Greek regiment of the island of Syme, led by Hunerius (Nireus),78 
to the king of Aethiopia Sersés and his men,” and to the knights of king 
Pretemesus of Paeonia,®° both kings having been summoned to Troy to the aid 
of the beleaguered Trojans. Lacking though we may be in a similarly explicit 
marker of ethnic affiliation conferring a Turkish aura on any Trojan character 
in Loukanes's work, based on the foregoing analysis we are not unjustified— 
I think—in suggesting that Loukanes's Paris may also be holding a tovexixo 
8o&dot, whose Turkish tint, moreover, is one that he now evocatively relates to. 

The above analysis has shown that Loukanes is prejudiced against the 
Trojans, as he invariably portrays them as evil, unjust, barbarous, and faithless. 
Against a backdrop of continuing association of the Turks with the Trojans, 
these disparaging appellations, for which we find no parallel whatsoever in the 
Iliadic tradition, may be regarded as emblematic of an endeavour to graft 
the opposition between the post-Byzantine Greeks and the Ottoman Turks onto 
that between the Achaeans and the Trojans. In proudly identifying with the il- 
lustrious forebears, the Achaeans, and in evincing so pronounced a hostility 


74 | Anonymus (1996). 

75  Sainte-Maure (1904-1912). 

76 Sainte-Maure (1904-1912: I, 7967), Sainte Maure (1904-1912: II, 11202, 11589). 

77 Anonymus (1996: 4638, 8211). 

78  Sainte-Maure (1904-1912: I, 8236), Sainte Maure (1904-1912: II, 9494, 9812). 

79  Sainte-Maure (1904-1912: 1, 7414), Sainte Maure (1904-1912: II, 9540), Sainte Maure (1904- 
1912: III, 15756). 

80 Sainte-Maure (1904-1912: I, 6763). 
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toward the ostensible offspring of the Trojans, the Ottomans, Loukanes seems 
to echo the views espoused by some of the most influential members of the 
Byzantine intelligentsia in Italy like Janus Lascaris and Marcus Musurus, with 
whom he was personally connected during his years at the Gymnasio Mediceo. 

These intellectuals were fervent supporters of the idea that the pontiff could 
wield the influence of his spiritual authority to unite all the Christian powers in 
an expedition against the Turks and did not miss any opportunity to proclaim 
in the most emphatic way the resolute willingness of the enslaved Greeks to 
"recall [their] ancient virtues" and to forcefully attack the enemy from within 
in order to behold “the light of freedom" shining once again “on the Byzantine 
city”.81 It is not known whether Loukanes's Iliad was primarily intended to gal- 
vanise its readers into action, inciting them to support the cause of a crusade 
against the Ottomans. But even if it did, the timing could not have been more 
unfortunate. During the uneasy summer of 1526, a few months after the pub- 
lication of Loukanes's Iliad (May 1526), the heavily defeated members of the 
anti-imperialist League of Cognac, deeply enmeshed in the ongoing conflict 
for domination over Italy, hardly had time to make plans about how to wrest 
Greece free from the Ottoman shackles. 


81 Hymn to Plato 127—28, 131-34. The Hymn to Plato was published as a dedicatory poem 
prefacing the editio princeps of the works of Plato. The edition was printed by the press 
of Aldus Manutius in Venice in September 1513. For an edition of Musurus's masterpiece 
along with an English translation, see Manutius (2016: 302-17). For an analysis of the 
Hymn to Plato, see Dijkstra & Hermans (2015). 
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CHAPTER 12 


From Courts to Cities: Greek Migration, 
Community Formation, and Networks of Mutual 
Assistance in Sixteenth-Century Italy 


Niccolo Fattori 


In his Turcograeciae libri octo Martin Crusius (1526-1607) described his en- 
counter with Stamatis, a Greek who had spent some years wandering around 
Central Europe in search of ways to pay for the ransom of his family, taken pris- 
oner by the Ottomans after the capture of Cyprus. While his story bears more 
than one similarity to those of numerous other post-Byzantine exiles who were 
forced to roam from Spain to England after the fall of Constantinople, there are 
some remarkable differences. To begin with, unlike most of the Greek wander- 
ers of the fifteenth century, the unfortunate Stamatis—who was thirty years 
old at the time—while multarum rerum peritus, was completely illiterate, and 
could neither read nor write. He spoke very little German, and it was only 
thanks to his limited knowledge of Italian that he was able to communicate 
effectively with Crusius. His command of the Mediterranean lingua franca? 
had most likely been perfected during his time as an artisan and labourer in 
Venetian Cyprus, where his family grew silkworms and traded in silk when 
they were not busy taking care of their fields and vineyards. The background 
of Stamatis, illiterate peasant, artisan and tenant, stands in stark contrast with 
the ones of the exiles of the previous century, who were often renowned for 
their erudition, their aristocratic credentials, and sometimes both.3 

While the case of Stamatis is just one single example, the different social 
backgrounds of the exiles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are symp- 
tomatic of the presence of two distinct phases of migration from Greek- 
speaking lands to Western Europe at the beginning of the early modern period, 
two phases which also produced different outcomes in terms of integration, 
settlement, and community formation. Throughout the fifteenth century, the 
migration took the form of an exile of the post-Byzantine aristocracy, which 
was quickly absorbed within the social circles of the early Renaissance courts, 


m 


Crusius (1584: 188-89). 
2 Cortelazzo (1977). 
Harris (1995: 120-31); Geanakoplos (1962); Monfasani (2013); Figliuolo (2012). 
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or in other similar aristocratic environments. On the other hand, the gradual 
emergence of a professional migration in the early sixteenth century brought 
dozens of traders, artisans, and sailors to some of the most important port cit- 
ies of the Mediterranean. There, they were allowed by the local authorities to 
gather in communities, usually centred around religious buildings or confra- 
ternities, in which they were able to preserve their self-identification as indi- 
viduals who belonged to a different social group, in these cases often labelled 
as Graecus, for more than one generation. 

A common feature to both the earlier émigrés of the fifteenth century and 
those of the later professional migration was their own recognition of their 
collective identity. It was, of course, articulated with varying degrees of so- 
phistication and historical consciousness. Tommaso Diplovatazio, a jurist 
and statesman of the late fifteenth century, strongly stressed his own Greek 
origins in the dedicatory pages of his Tractatus de Venetae Urbis Libertate, re- 
iterating Bessarion's claim that Venice was alterum Byzantium and underlying 
how the Greek world—in the Byzantine and Christian form that he saw as 
his own—was instrumental in the establishment of Venice and her prosper- 
ity, describing two patriarchs of Aquileia (Niceta and Elia, who respectively 
lived in the fifth and in the sixth centuries) as Graecus, and mentioning the 
privileges granted by Byzantine Emperor Nicephorus 1. On the other side of 
the spectrum, a simple craftsman like Alexios Effomatos, who lived in London 
in the late fifteenth century, could complain that he was “Grieke and of an 
estraunge nation" and that “noone of his cuntree and tonge" lived in the city.^ 
In its simplicity, Effomatos's statement clearly assumes the recognition of his 
own diversity from the rest of the population of London, and of his belonging 
to a specific group. Whether they could consciously construct it in relation to 
a complex historical tradition, or simply perceived this difference based on 
markers such as language and culture, it is clear that a sense of collective iden- 
tity existed among the migrants, whatever their social standing.® 

The fact that certain cultural identities were defined, however, did not mean 
they were univocal, or had impassable boundaries: especially within the larger 
cultural sphere of the Orthodox-Byzantine world multiple identities could 
coexist and overlap, both from the point of view of the outsiders, and in the 
self-perception of the migrants themselves. In the late sixteenth century, 
the Albanian settlers of southern Italy were called grecastri sive albanenses 


4 Besta (1903: 344), in the words of Diplovatazio: Nam visus sum non Venetias sed patriam ipsam 
adiisse, quando quidem in civitatem vestram omnes nationes confluant et praecipue Graeci; 
Harris (20002: 35-36). 

5 Harris (2000a: 31-5); Vryonis (1991); Burke (2013). 
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by their Italian bishops, and the Albanian stradiot captain Mercurio Bua was 
declared, ina poem written in his honour by the Greek poet Zane Coroneo, *ram- 
part of the Albanians” and “chosen among the Hellenes”, his lineage linked to 
that of the ancient Epirote king Pyrrhus, and his feats compared to those of 
the Roman Caesars. The case of Giovanni Maria Strategopulo, analysed below 
in this chapter, will also offer an interesting example of a life lived across the 
blurred boundaries between the Latin and Greek forms of Christianity of 
the early sixteenth century. 

Nevertheless, most migrants coming from Greek-speaking areas into Italy 
shared the feeling of being strangers in a strange land, a sensation which 
formed the basis for the creation of a number of social connections between 
themselves. In turn, together with bonds of friendship, acquaintance, and 
professional proximity these connections would constitute the very basis for 
the establishment of successful and complex communities of émigrés, able to 
assist their members, absorb the newcomers, and ease their often traumatic 
shoehorning in a host society. Community and social networks are in fact two 
names for the same phenomenon: the voluntary self-organisation of individu- 
als who shared similar values, and it might be possible to state that the com- 
munity itself did not exist outside the collection of social relationships that 
linked the individual migrants to each other.’ 

Indeed, in most cases it would be reductive to assume that the community 
existed as an independent actor, endowed with an agency of its own and not 
bound by the actions of its individual members. Instead, what migrant com- 
munities were able to develop was a series of collective dynamics, which influ- 
enced the lives of their members, and of the external people orbiting around 
them. Single institutions, such as mercantile nationes and religious confrater- 
nities, might indeed have such agency, but they rarely represented more than 
a very limited portion of a migrant population.? The combination of the differ- 
ent kinds of social ties that constituted each community strongly influenced 


6 BNN, MS Branc. 1.B.6, fols. 382*—383", published in Peri (1967: 227-30); Petta (1996: 95-102); 
DBI: XIV, s.v. "Bua, Mercurio"; Falangas (2010: 31); Sathas (1867: I, 4, 96-97); Maltezou (2002); 
Dursteler (2006: 13-16). 

7 Bruhn (2011: 12-13); Ambrosini (2005: 83-101); for an in-depth study of migrant networks in 
fifteenth century Venice, see Orlando (2014: 139-89). 

8 Confront Becker (1982: 766) and Subacchi (1995: 84-85) for two opposite ways to study the 
Italian communities in Antwerp. There is a vast literature on the subject of the migrant 
and mercantile nationes; see for example Petti Balbi (2007); Mauro (1990); Bratchel (1984); 
Galoppini (2001); Mainoni (2001). For a different approach on the subject, see Casarino (1989: 
138). The study of the Greek migrations in Italy was not immune from this fascination with 
organised structures, starting from the seminal work of Veludo (1847), to Fedalto (1967), 
Geanakoplos (1962: 52-3), and more recently Ball (1985: 182) and Grenet (2007). 
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its structures and its dynamics. The strong connections provided by blood, 
kinship, and a shared place of origins (as in the case of the Albanian commu- 
nities of southern Italy), or the relatively weaker ties of a shared set of linguis- 
tic, religious, and cultural norms, as for the Greeks in Ancona, would produce 
different forms of socialisation, and a diverse set of collective and individual 
responses to religious and political pressures.? Whatever their nature, these 
collective dynamics required a minimum threshold, in the number of people, 
in the quality of their interaction and in their constancy, to be able to emerge 
at all. With a few notable exceptions (the most important being, of course, 
Venice) this threshold would be achieved for the first time, in the context of 
the Greek migrations into early modern Italy, by the mercantile and profes- 
sional diaspora of the sixteenth century. 

This essay will analyse a number of cases of individuals, coming from at- 
tested or alleged Byzantine aristocratic families, who settled in the districts of 
Adriatic Central Italy (the Duchy of Pesaro, the towns of Fano, Ancona, and 
Recanati) between the mid-fifteenth and late sixteenth centuries. By compar- 
ing their stories, I will try to demonstrate the presence of structural differ- 
ences between the first Greek diaspora, which took place following the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 and the Ottoman expansion in the southern Balkans, 
and the later influx of professionals coming from Greek-speaking lands, and 
how these structural differences were instrumental in the emergence (or lack 
thereof) of a sense of community among the expatriates, which was concretely 
expressed by the presence of a number of networks of mutual support, both 
formal and informal. 


1 Nobles in Exile: the "Doctor Constantinopolitanus" and the Prince 
of Macedon 


It is well known how during the collapse of the Byzantine Empire in the mid- 
fifteenth century, a consistent part of the Byzantine aristocracy escaped to 
Western Europe. Their settlement outside the boundaries of the old empire was 
made easier by the vast network of contacts they had been able to build with 
the numerous Italians who resided in the Eastern Mediterranean, as shown by 
Matschke in the case of the Notaras family who moved to Genoa and Venice,!° 
or by the dynastic links that connected the Palaeologi and the Malatesta 


9 On the Albanians in southern Italy, see the works of Tomai-Pitinca (1981); Tomai-Pitinca 
(1982); Tomai-Pitinca (1984); Tomai-Pitinca (1985). On the Greeks in southern Italy, see 
Hassiotis (2011); on Livorno Funis (2006); on Venice Burke (2016). 

10 Matschke (1995: 59-72). 
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family, which brought Cleofa Malatesta to the court of the Despotate of Morea 
between 1421 and 1433 and which would later help the military expedition 
inthe Morea of heruncle Sigismondo Malatesta.!! Strong relationships between 
the princely courts of Renaissance Italy, Italian humanists such as Francesco 
Filelfo, and Byzantine scholars such as Plethon are also well attested, and some 
characteristics of the historical works of Laonikos Chalkokondyles have led to 
speculations about the size of his network of acquaintances among the hu- 
manist intelligentsia, which must have been extraordinarily wide.!? Others, like 
Andronikos Kontovlakas or Alexios Keladenos found employment as teachers 
of ancient Greek in Italy through the good offices of Cardinal Bessarion, whose 
role as mediator between the Italian courts and the Greek refugees cannot be 
overstated.!? 

The life of Tommaso Diplovatazio (1468-1541) is in more than one way typi- 
cal of this first Greek diaspora, in that it offers the story of a wealthy Byzantine 
family, which though expelled from its lands in Greece was slowly able to 
rebuild its status overseas. Despite Tommaso's own attempts at promoting 
himself as a scion of the Vatatzes family, that had ruled in Constantinople dur- 
ing the thirteenth century, there are no surviving sources confirming the al- 
leged imperial origins of the Diplovatazio family.^ An Eudocia Diplovatazina 
is mentioned as the mistress of Emperor Andronicus III (d. 1341), 5 but this is 
the only attested connection between the Diplovatazi and the imperial throne. 
However, it has been ascertained that the family was originally from the Morea, 
and that they owned lands in the island of Lemnos, from which they were oust- 
ed by the Ottomans in 1457.16 Already before this first expulsion, the head of 
the family, Giorgio Diplovatazio, was forced to wander around Europe look- 
ing for money to ransom his relatives, held prisoner in Constantinople, and in 
1455 he reached as far as England." The Diplovatazi were captured a second 
time while crossing the Adriatic to reach Italy from Venetian Zakynthos, and 
Giorgio was once again forced to wander in search for funds.!? According to 
some records, he died in the 1480s in Spain, during the siege of Granada.!? 


11 Ronchey (2008). 

12 Keller (1957: 363-70); Harris (1995: 32); Kaldellis (2014: 85-91); Monfasani (2013). 

13 Monfasani(1984:100); Monfasani (1990: 310). 

14 Kantorowicz (1968: 5). 

15 _ Pachymeres (1835: 174). 

16 — Kantorowicz (1968: 6-7). 

17 Harris (1995: 22, 194), provides the Litera indulgencie concessa Thome Eparchus et Georgio 
Diplovatagius civibus Constantinopolitane civitatis. 

18 Diplovatazio (1771: VI-VII). 

19  Kantorowicz (1968: 9); Paximadopoulos (1954: 66). 
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The rest of his family, including his wife Maria Lascarina and his sons 
Tommaso and Demetrio, moved to Naples. Thanks to its historical links 
with the Eastern Mediterranean, and to the efforts made by King Alfonso v 
of Aragon to establish its court as a world-class centre of humanist learning, 
the city could count on a significant population of Greek exiles, including 
scholars like Theodore Gaza, Niccoló Sagundino, George of Trebizond and 
the family of the Greek Neo-Latin poet Michael Marullus Tarchaniota, and to- 
gether with Venice it became one of the main rallying points for the exiled 
post-Byzantine aristocracy2? In Naples, the Diplovatazi could count on the 
support of humanist Constantine Lascaris, brother of Maria Lascarina and 
uncle of Tommaso, and it was in nearby Salerno that Tommaso Diplovatazio 
was sent to complete his secondary education. In his biographical study on 
Diplovatazio, Kantorowicz claims that the education he received in Salerno 
helped Tommaso turn "completely Italian", distancing him once and for all 
from the Greek-Byzantine culture of his time, religious as well as secular. The 
fact that he gave his graduation speech in the town's cathedral is offered as the 
main evidence of this shift to a Latin Catholic identity?! 

However, the juridical situation of the communities practicing the Greek 
liturgical rite in Italy in the decades that followed the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence in 1439 would have allowed young Tommaso to keep his distinct reli- 
gious identity, since the Council itself had declared the complete legitimacy of 
the Greek religious tradition within the boundaries of a Universal Church led 
by the Bishop of Rome. It was the beginning of a trajectory of rationalisation 
and systematisation of Greek religious practices within the Catholic Church 
that would peak in the late sixteenth century, as the reformation of the Greek 
Church in Italy became an important item on the political agenda of the pa- 
pacy after the Council of Trent. Within roughly a century and a half after the 
Council of Florence, the blurred ecclesiological and ritual boundaries of the 
Union would slowly become more defined, first through the briefs issued by 
Leo X (r. 1513-1521) and Clement VII (r. 1523-1534), and later through the sys- 
tematic operation of information gathering, missionary activity and incorpo- 
ration of the Greek parishes in Italy within the structures of the Latin Dioceses, 
which marked the reign of the post-Tridentine popes such as Gregory XIII 
(r. 1572-1585) and Clement VIII (r. 1592-1605). The Perbrevis Instructio (1596), 
an official handbook on how to deal with the parishes practicing the Greek rite 
in Italy, was the concrete product of this process, and offered a set of thorough 
and standardised answers on what was or was not legitimate in the religious 


20 Kidwell (1989: 56-57); Nold & Frazier (2015: xxv); Figliuolo (2012: 368-73). For Marullus, 
see Siniossoglou's chapter in this volume. 
21  Kantorowicz (1968: 8-10). 
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practice of the Greek and Albanian communities.?? During this period, the 
Kingdom of Naples had no shortage of churches in which Orthodox rite was 
celebrated, and at least until the explicit papal ban issued by Pius v (r. 1566- 
1572) in 1566 there were numerous parishes which, while completely inhabited 
by Latins, would still celebrate the liturgy according to the Greek custom.?3 

It seems therefore rather unlikely that, in the complex and fluid climate of 
religious coexistence that characterised southern Italy at the turn of the six- 
teenth century, the cultural identity of an individuallike Tommaso Diplovatazio 
could be radically reoriented in such a short time. In a similar manner, his later 
studies in Padua, which were made possible by the help of another family of 
Greek exiles who lived in Venice, the Spandounes,?* would have helped him 
to maintain some connections to a sense of Greek/Byzantine identity. The 
Paduan University was already a renowned gathering point for an active and 
numerous natione of Greek scholars coming from the Venetian overseas, and 
soon emerged as the main centre of higher education for people coming from 
the Greek world.?5 Later, in the 1520s, Tommaso Diplovatazio kept referring 
to himself as doctor Constantinopolitanus,?® thus confirming his deep attach- 
ment to his own cultural roots—which would remain clear and strong even 
during his maturity, as he made clear in the dedicatory pages of the Tractatus 
de Venetae Urbis Libertate, where he repeatedly describes himself as Graecus.?7 

In 1489, his mother Maria Lascarina was summoned at the Sforza court in 
Pesaro, where the local duchess Camilla Sforza (r. 1483-1489)—who knew and 
appreciated the works of her brother, Constantine Lascaris—would sponsor 
Tommaso’s studies in nearby Perugia, and offer him the role of vicario delle 
appellazioni e delle gabelle (officer in charge of taxes and appeals), while her 
successors awarded him with increasingly important offices.?? The Sforza rule 
of Pesaro has been described as “a co-operative effort between the commune 
and the lord" and like many similar cases from contemporary Romagna it was 
characterised by a complex mix of communal institutions and seigniorial 
power2? In this context, the space in which office-holders like Tommaso 
moved and socialised was that of the court, or famiglia, of the local lord. 


22 Perbrevis Instructio (1671); Peri (1975: 201-02); Varnalidis (1981); O'Mahony (2008); 
Hofmann (1940: 36); Peri (1991: 598); Farr (2003); Peri (1984). 

23 Peri (1991: 53-54); Santoro (1966: 17); Magnum Bullarium (1673: 192). 

24 It is almost certain that the Spandolini mentioned in Diplovatazio (1771: IX) were, in fact, 
the Spandounes or Spandugini. See Paximadopoulos (1954: 65) and Nicol (1997: IX). 

25 Plumidis (1971); Geanakoplos (1974). 

26 BOPs, Lettere d'Illustri Pesaresi 1, 425, published in Besta (1903: 340-46). 

27 Besta, (1903: 343-45). 

28 . Kantorowicz (1968: 25-27); Diplovatazio (1771: 5); Eiche (1985: 103). 

29 Eiche (1985: &). 
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The court of Pesaro was the environment in which the almost continuous 
history of Tommaso's enduring contacts with the Greek religious and cultural 
world suddenly stopped, only to resume during his period in Venice, between 
1517 and 1530.30 It might be interesting to note that it was not in Pesaro, but 
in Venice, where a uniquely complex and resilient Greek community had 
begun to take roots from the late fifteenth century, that Diplovatazio com- 
posed his Tractatus, which included a historical examination of the relation- 
ship between the Republic and the Byzantine world, and an apology of his 
own Greekness.?! Tommaso Diplovatazio never had any attested contacts with 
the several Pesarese members of the Palaeologi, or with Costantino Arianiti 
Comneno (ca. 1456-1530), self-styled Prince of Macedon and governor of near- 
by Fano.?? Neither did he favour a particular church or confraternity with ties 
to the Eastern religious rite, a practice which was widespread among the mem- 
bers of the later Greek migration. In his last will, he asked to be buried in the 
Latin church of Sant'Agostino in Pesaro, in front of the chapel of St Nicola da 
Tolentino,?3 rather than in the Greek church of Ancona, which had been ac- 
tive for at least thirteen years before Tommaso's death in 1537 and which was 
known to be the burial place for those Greeks who died in the vicinity of the 
city, at least in one case coming from Pesaro itself in 1573.34 

Married to an Italian woman? and thoroughly inserted in the Latin and 
aristocratic environment of the court of Pesaro, Tommaso was never able to 
translate his sense of cultural belonging into a sense of community, and the 
presence of a number of other individuals sharing similar stories at the same 
court never seemingly evolved into even an embryo of community. After his 
periods in Salerno, Venice, and Padua, Tommaso never had the chance to live 
in an environment that would allow him to consolidate and transmit his sense 
of cultural identity. 

Close to Pesaro, in the town of Fano, the local governor Costantino Arianiti 
Comneno was experiencing a similar situation. Arianiti was the heir to an 
Albanian noble family which had contributed greatly to the war against the 
Ottomans. Together with his mother and his brothers, he took shelter first in 


30 Kantorowicz (1968: 52-54). 

31 Besta (1903: 344). 

32  Onthe Paleologi of Pesaro, see Paximadopoulos (1954); on the Arianiti, see Petta (2000: 
151-80) and Harris (2013). 

33 The will, certified by local notary Bernardino Fattori (1536-1539), can be found in 
Diplovatazio (1771: XIX-XX). 

34  ASAn, Camillo Albertini, Storia di Ancona dal 282 al 1824 (manuscript, 1830), p. 253; ASAn, 
ANAn 358 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1548), fol. 476". 

35  Diplovatazio (1771: XVI, XVII). 
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Venice and then in Rome, where they were awarded a small monthly pension.?6 
In the aftermath of the Ottoman invasion of Albania, many of the local aris- 
tocratic families which fought alongside John Skanderbeg (1405-1468) had 
found refuge in Italy, while remaining tenaciously attached to a post-Byzantine 
heritage made of imperial titles and claims of links with ancient ruling fami- 
lies. The Musachi, for instance, in their family chronicle insisted on using old 
Byzantine titles such as Sebastokrator, or Despot of Epirus,?” and later in his 
life Costantino Arianiti himself would sign his documents as Duke of Achaea 
and Prince of Macedon, titles that his family never possessed.38 Another ex- 
ample of their lasting connection with the post-Byzantine aristocratic dias- 
pora can be found in Costantino's marriage with an illegitimate daughter of 
the Palaeologan marquise of Monferrato, which allowed him to become regent 
of the small state for a while.?9 He was also one of the most vocal advocates 
for a crusade against the Ottomans in the Balkans, which he enthusiastically 
discussed with the French king Charles vııı at the time of his descent into Italy 
in 1494.40 

He soon entered the inner circle of Pope Julius 11 (r. 1503-1513), and his loyal- 
ty would eventually be rewarded with the 'perpetual governorship' (governato- 
rato perpetuo) of Fano, a town which, despite being geographically surrounded 
by the Della Rovere holdings of Senigallia, Fossombrone, Urbino, and Pesaro, 
maintained its libertas ecclesiastica, responding directly to the Holy See.*! The 
offer of a governorship to Costantino has been seen as an action aimed at pro- 
moting his leadership of the many migrant communities from the Balkans 
which settled along the Adriatic coast of Italy,?? but it is more likely that the 
pope was interested in ensuring a thorough Della Rovere control over the re- 
gion to the north of the March of Ancona. The idea is somehow confirmed 
by the fact that during his rule, despite the presence of numerous Albanian 


36 Petta (2000: 146). 

37 Zečević (2000: 138, 139). 

38 ASF, Statuti, 3. On the subject of Costantino Arianiti’s titles, the poet Pietro Aretino 
poignantly remarked that "if nobility of blood was really enough to honour men who, 
by their own merit, deserve nothing at all, then the Signor Costantino would have his 
principality of Macedon, and wouldn't even bother governing Fano" (“E se la nobiltà 
del sangue avessi a far onorare gl'omini che per loro stessi meritano niente [...] anche 
il Signor Costantino riaria el principato de Macedonia, né si degnerebbe del governo di 
Fano") (Aretino 1970: 17). 

39 Petta (2000: 152). 

40 Harris (2013: 654). 

41 Amiani (1751: 10). 

42 Harris (2013: 655); on the Albanian and Slavic migration in the area, see Anselmi (1988); 
Bonazzoli & Delucca (1988); Moroni (1988). 
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settlers in those very same areas—often working as sharecroppers, servants, 
and caretakers, but since the early fifteenth century also as Lance Captains 
in the mercenary companies of the previous Lord, Sigismondo Malatesta— 
the actual administration of Fano was in the hands of Urbano, chancellor of 
the Della Rovere duke of Urbino,43 and the two companies of footmen sent to 
garrison the town were commanded by Simone Tornabene, also a man of the 
duke.** Furthermore, the strong personal stake in the Byzantine heritage of his 
family notwithstanding, there is no trace of a proven connection or relation- 
ship between him, the Palaeologi of Pesaro, Tommaso Diplovatazio, or even 
with the Greek community of Ancona more generally. 

Overall, despite the undeniable strength of their individual sense of iden- 
tity, the exiles of the first diaspora in Central Italy were never able to create any 
kind of lasting community with other expatriates, and within one generation 
their heirs would usually be absorbed within the social fabric of Italian courts. 
Even when small circles of expatriates gathered in groups around influential 
and charismatic figures, it usually was for relatively short periods of time. A 
good example is Bessarion's court in Rome, whose prosperity depended almost 
completely on the good will and the charisma of its patron. With the cardi- 
nal's death in 1472, rather than forming a self-sustaining community based on 
common ties of language and culture, the circle dissolved almost immediately, 
drastically reducing the employability of the Greek exiles in Rome.45 The case 
of the Diplovatazi is, once again, indicative of this trend towards complete 
integration into the host society. In the letter written by Tommaso's grand- 
son Valerio to the Council of Ten in Venice—the same institution to which 
Tommaso proudly introduced himself as doctor Constantinopolitanus—there 
is no mention of his family's Byzantine origins, and Valerio self-described as 
“of Pesarese origins, subject of the Most Excellent Lord the Duke of Urbino’.*6 
Born and raised within the court of Pesaro, he constantly participated in the 
meetings of thelocal council. He also tried to compose some poetry (in Italian), 
and obtained a rhymed eulogy after his death.*” During the same period, his 
brother Muzio is also constantly attested as a participant in council meetings, 
where he intervened in his role as Colonnello (commander) and Gonfaloniere 


43 ADF, Ruoli della sagrestia 1432-49, 3-4; ASF, Codici Malatestiani 54, fols. 133", 147", 198"; 56, 
fol. 260". 

44 Amiani (1751: 109). 

45 Harris (201: 425-28); Bianca (2015: 5-8). 

46 Besta (1903: 357-60). 

47 BOPs, ASCPs, Verbali, MS 49 (1580-1609), fol. 225”, quoted in Scorza (1980: 107); BOPs 
MS 140, fol. 39"; MS 137, fol. 45”. 
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(a high political office) of the commune.48 With the exception of their coat of 
arms, sporting a golden double-headed eagle on a red background, the Greek 
and Byzantine heritage is completely absent from the lives of the descendants 
of Tommaso Diplovatazio.^? 


2 Ancona and the Confraternity of Sant'Anna 


A completely different outcome in community construction and in the trans- 
mission of a sense of cultural identity characterised the Greek presence in 
Ancona, which developed around the same time in a city located approxi- 
mately 50 kilometres south of Pesaro. The church of Sant'Anna dei Greci was 
officially granted to the Greeks in 1524 by Pope Clement VII, together with the 
permission to practice the Greek rite, and a devotional confraternity with 
the same name was established in 1531.59? However, an unofficial embryo of 
community already existed, although with unspecified roles and responsibili- 
ties, in the form of a universitas Graecorum. Not much is known about this 
universitas, and it was probably the first collective definition given by the 
Anconitan authorities to the Greek presence in the city?! 

Crusius believed that the Greeks in Ancona were for the most part sailors, 
and that the nobles were pauci vero aut nulli, few or possibly even none.5? This 
is an impression that is partially confirmed by an analysis of the notarial sec- 
tion of the State Archive of Ancona: out of the 356 recorded individuals of 
certain Greek origins who left a paper trail, 24% were involved in long-distance 
trade, 1896 were either ship captains or lower level naval workers, 1896 were 
artisans and shopkeepers, while the rest were either priests, public servants, 
translators, or had unknown professions.5? Most of them reached the city in 
the 1520s to profit from its growing importance as a centre of trade, in which 
resources from the Eastern Mediterranean were exchanged for the products 
of European textile manufacture. However, it was not the first time Greek 
migrants settled in Ancona: at the end of the fifteenth century, for instance, 
the alleged grandfather of Michael Marullus was buried in the church of San 


48  BOPs, ASCPs, Verbali, MS 49 (1580-1609), quoted in Scorza (1980: 107-10); Segre (1998: 
141). 

49  BOPs, MS 1430, XXII. 

50 Saracini (1675: 321); Angelucci (1843: 34). 

51 . ASAn, ANAn 196 (Lorenzo Trionfi, 1525-1527), fol. 1. 

52 Crusius (1584: 525). 

53 These figures are an updated and revised version of the data contained in Fattori (2017). 
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Domenico,54 and there is evidence of Greeks who had taken residence in the 
city around 1448.55 But those were isolated cases, and their numbers did not 
reach the critical mass required for the formation of an actual community 
until the first half of the sixteenth century. 

The émigrés benefitted not only from a favourable economic climate, in 
which they could prosper as intermediaries between East and West, but also 
from a series of changes in the Catholic attitude towards the Greek rite, which 
allowed Greek churches to be established throughout the Italian peninsula.56 
Thanks to the dispositions contained in the brief Accepimus Nuper, which rec- 
ognised the canonical legitimacy of a Greek rite practiced in accordance to 
the dispositions of the Council of Ferrara-Florence and placed Greek parishes 
outside the control of Latin bishops, the Greeks of Venice were allowed to pur- 
chase the ground on which to build a church in 1510,5” while those of Naples 
could congregate in a chapel by 1518, and built their own church in 1544.59 
The dedication of religious buildings was usually accompanied by the es- 
tablishment of devotional confraternities, which administered the churches' 
financial assets and acted as the main representatives and governing bodies of 
their communities. 

Among their main responsibilities was the establishment and the mainte- 
nance of a system of welfare and wealth redistribution within their commu- 
nities. Unlike their more ordinary counterparts, which occupied very specific 
niches of welfare, such as the assistance to pilgrims, the maintenance of hos- 
pitals or the care of convicts, ‘national’ confraternities offered a wide range 
of services, while keeping the focus of their activities on their own ethnic 
community.°9 The Confraternity of Sant'Anna was no exception, and by the 
1560s it could offer a series of services which included a dowry fund for un- 
married girls, a weekly redistribution of alms, door-to-door religious services 
and yearly festivals, and in 1562 it was almost able to set up its own hospital, 
which was however immediately appropriated by the communal authorities. 
All these services were offered almost exclusively to members of the natione 


54 McGann (1980: 401-04) and McGann (1981: 341-43). Our knowledge is based on the epi- 
taph recorded in Schrader (1592: 276-277"). 

55  ASAn, ANAn 8 (Antonio Giovanni di Giacomo, 1444-1448), fols. 79", 90". 

56 Habert (1676: 1); Rodotà (1758-1763: 1, 136); Varnalidis (1981: 364—70). 

57 Cecchetti (1874: 460—63). 

58 . Ambrasi (1961: 162). 

59 BNN, MS Branc. 1.B.6, fol. 27", published in Wos (1978: 35); Ball (1982: 139-42); Black 
(1989: 45, 61-65); Muchnik (2013: 12); Sanchez de Madriaga (2014: 18, 20-21); Luzzi (2003); 
Ceccarelli Isopi (2000: 7-19); Zardin (2000); Grenet (2007). 
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greca, as the wider community was called in the statutes of the Confraternity 
itself.60 

These systems of wealth redistribution were a powerful tool for the con- 
struction of a sense of community, as the funds used to finance it came not 
only from the Confraternity's own assets (a number of agricultural properties 
acquired in the years after 1531),9! but also from the community itself, which 
contributed with weekly alms and extraordinary donations.9? The founding 
charter of the Confraternity also allowed it to levy a small tax on every crate 
of merchandise brought into the port of Ancona from Greek ships passing 
by.63 Despite the small economic significance of these contributions (which 
amounted to the less than impressive sum of 40-50 Scudi every year), they 
were instrumental in creating a sense of self-supporting community revolv- 
ing around its “national” devotional institutions.9^ The yearly banquets held 
during the day of Saint Anne every 25 of July, and the yearly processions of the 
saint's relics from the cathedral of Ancona to the church, were also occasions 
of collective celebration and socialisation, moments in which the group iden- 
tity of the Greek community was shown and celebrated, both within itself and 
in relation to its host city. The church of Sant'Anna and its Confraternity thus 
became the main spaces of socialisation for the members of the Greek com- 
munity of Ancona. 

The presence of an institutionalised system of communal solidarity such 
as the one provided by Sant'Anna was only one aspect of the collective life 
of the Anconitan Greeks. There was a whole range of activities and relations 
that existed outside the official channels of the Confraternity, and which can 
be classified as an informal system of mutual support. It was the spontane- 
ous network of friendships, acquaintances, family relations, and patronage 
that probably constituted the clearest expression of a sense of community 
among the migrants. Many of these relations would be forged under the roof 
of Sant'Anna, but much of the individual lives of the Greek merchants and ar- 
tisans in Ancona took place in the private and public fondaci (merchant lodg- 
ings and warehouses) located around the docks. While Sant'Anna could offer a 
physical space in which to consolidate and celebrate their belonging to a spe- 
cific group, the fondaci were places of commercial transactions, arbitrations, 


60  ASAn, ACAn, Fondo Ospedale Umberto I, Testamento di Alessio Lascari Paleologo, 
fols. 27-5; BNN, MS Branc. 1.B.6, fol. 27", published in Wos (1978: 35); Pirani (1992: 476-77). 

61 ASAn, ACAn, Catasti Pontifici, 3, fol. 156"; ANAn 600 (Francesco Brancaleoni, 1575), 
fols. 190—191", fol. 480; ANAn 198 (Lorenzo Trionfi, 1536-1537), fols. 1567-156". 

62 BNN, MS Branc. 1.B.6, fol. 38", published in Wos (1978: 43). 

63 Saracini (1675: 321). 

64 BNN, MS Branc. 1.B.6, fol. 18", published in Wos (1978: 31); Muchnik (2013). 
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recording of official testimonies and exchange of information with the rest of 
the Mediterranean world.95 The presence of different places in which to so- 
cialise with people who shared a similar cultural and religious background 
allowed different expressions for the informal network of mutual support, 
which could take the shape of legal assistance, professional partnerships, 
financial help, and patronage. 

A good example of this dynamic is provided by the case of Nicola Servo 
de Cania (fl. 1540-1560) and Nicola Racane de Chio (fl. 1558-1560), two Greek 
merchants. In May 1558, they began to purchase the shares of a ship, the San 
Giuhanni Baptista, from its previous owners, Pandolfo Biliotto from Florence 
and Benedetto Gondola from Ragusa, subsequently leasing them to other 
merchants.®® They then decided to entrust the captainship to another Greek, 
Basilio Notara de Candia." Everything was proceeding all too smoothly, and 
within twenty days the crates of woollen kersey cloths were ready to be loaded. 
Yet the first problems were behind the corner: before the ship could depart 
to the Peloponnese, the legal representative of Venetian merchant Pompeo 
De Bono, another Greek named Stefano Armatomeno, reached Ancona. He 
claimed that while the ship was still in Venice, De Bono had purchased six 
shares of it, which had not been bought back by Racane and Servo and there- 
fore still belonged to him. Racane brought the case in front of an ad hoc tri- 
bunal with judges coming from Genoa, Ragusa, Florence, and Ancona. The 
court, much to his dismay, confirmed the legitimacy of De Bono's claims: he 
still owned those six shares of the ship and was thus entitled to a proportion- 
al part of the earnings.9? It was just a minor setback, and the ship eventually 
left the port of Ancona on the 23 of June.8? The owners and the captain 
of the San Giuhanni Baptista disappear from the record for four months, until 
the 20th of October 1558. After that date, they are constantly engaged in a 
long series of arbitrations and legal controversies with those people who had 
bought shares in their ship, almost monopolising the folder of notary Girolamo 
Giustiniani for the year 1559.7? 


65 — ASAn, ANAn 350 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1536), fol. 58”. Constable (2009: 351); Calabi & 
Keene (2013: 317); Burroughs (2000: 66—72); Caracausi (2008: 326-27); Marrella & Mozzato 
(2001: 51-59). 

66 ASAn, ANAn 364 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1558-1559), fols. 49'—53". 

67 ASAn, ANAn 364 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1558-1559), fol. 557-55". 

68 ASAn, ANAn 539 (Marino Benincasa, 1559), fol. 223; ANAn 364 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 
1558-1559), fol. 61". 

69  ASAn, ANAn 364 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1558-1559), fol. 71”. 

70 ASAn, ANAn 364 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1558-1559), fols. 207", 210", 220", 222", 222”, 2247, 
226", 234”, 239", 319"—319". 
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None of the documents can be used to give an actual idea of what happened 
during the voyage back to Ancona. The survival of the captain rules out the 
possibility of a shipwreck; it is more likely to assume that it was attacked— 
either by Uskok or Ottoman pirates, or maybe even by a Venetian patrol or a 
French ship—and lost its cargo."! Whatever happened, the owners of the San 
Giuhanni were forced to jump from an arbitration to the next, paying insur- 
ance compensations to their outraged shareholders. However, the assistance 
given to Nicola Servo by two members of the Greek community, Michele Politi 
(fl. 1534-1575) and Alessandro Maurodi (fl. 1539-1569), was able to ensure 
them some breathing room. They took over some of their debts, non teneri sed 
teneri volens, non vi dolo vel metu ducti as the formula went: "knowing they 
did not have to, but freely deciding to do it, neither out of malice nor fear”.?? 
It was not an uninterested act of kindness: Maurodi expected Servo to repay 
his loan of 600 Scudi by the following year, and when he himself had to fulfil a 
payment obligation, he sent his creditors to Servo;’3 and the same can be said 
for Politi, who requested that Servo paid a fine in his stead."^ Nevertheless, 
their assistance was able to chase away the ghost of financial ruin long enough 
for him and Racane to buy some shares in another ship, the Santa Maria di 
Loreto, refurbished for the occasion with a brand new sail bought by Florentine 
merchants.?5 

The problems of Servo and Racane are a good example of the dynamics of 
social interaction that characterised the Greeks of Ancona: the two merchants 
came from different areas, one from Genoese Chios and the other from Venetian 
Crete, and while they opened the purchase of shares in the cargo of their ship to 
merchants from all the nations active around the port—Florentines, Ragusans, 
Genoese, and even an unusual Veronese—they elected a Greek captain, who 
was also originally from Crete. When troubles arose, it was their network of 
contacts inside the Greek community that helped them, not as an institution- 
alised act of charity (as it would have been, had the Confraternity of Sant'Anna 
been involved), but as a series of favours, granted and requested on the basis of 
informal personal ties. 

Another way the Greeks of Ancona supported each other was through 
legal assistance. While most of the judicial archive of Ancona has been com- 
pletely wiped out in a series of archival accidents, the notarial section still 


71 ASAn, ANAn 358 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1548), fol. 385"; ANAn 354 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 
1542-1543), fol. 339"; ANAn 353 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1539), fol. 117". 

72 ASAn, ANAn 364 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1558-1559), fols. 2267, 239". 

73 ASAn, ANAn 539 (Marino Benincasa, 1559), fol. 140". 

74 . ASAn, ANAn 540 (Marino Benincasa, 1560), fol. 53”. 

75  ASAn, ANAn 539 (Marino Benincasa, 1559), fol. 89". 
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contains some precious examples of arbitrations taking place in the fondaci. 
Arbitrations between Greeks, or involving an individual of Greek origins, 
were usually presided by a member of the Confraternity of Sant'Anna,” the 
only exception being those involving people from Genoese Chios, who would 
occasionally rely on their Genoese contacts." Since the solution of these con- 
troversies was apparently based more on the influence and charisma of the 
single arbiters rather than on the respect of a set of codified norms, in most 
cases the arbiters chosen by a Greek party were wealthy or otherwise well- 
connected merchants, such as Alessandro Maurodi de Adrianopoli or 
Costantino Ralli de Chio. Their constant presence in the arbiters' seat, as well 
as their frequent appearances as testamentary executors or procuratori, seem 
to point out towards their presence at the top of a patronage network that 
involved the whole migrant community. 

But forms of legal assistance in civil trials are also attested in the only surviv- 
ing folder from the judicial section of the Diocesan Archive, which contains the 
case of an insolvent Greek sailor, Giovanni di Zaccaria Schiada de Corfu, and 
his creditors, a group of Italian merchants from Chios and Ancona. Schiada 
was a Corfiot migrant who reached Ancona with his father Zaccaria in the late 
15308, possibly after the Ottoman siege of the island in 1537.7? Despite being 
the owner of a plot of land in his native island, by the year of his trial in1553 he 
had fallen on some hard times, and was unable to repay the sum he owed to his 
creditors, whom he had probably met through his Greek-Chiot contacts inside 
the Confraternity. The defensive strategy of his lawyer, the Anconitan noble 
Niccoló Stracca, was twofold: to accuse the creditors of contumacy, for not 
being present during the trial, and to plead extreme poverty for the defendant. 
While this line proved ultimately unsuccessful, as Schiada was condemned to 
pay the full amounts of his debt, it is interesting to note that his case was sup- 
ported exclusively by members of the Greek Confraternity. 

In their testimonies they tried to demonstrate that Giovanni did not end 
up in extreme poverty due to his laziness or inaction, but because of the *mali 
tempi" and the inability to find a reliable source of income: he had always been 
a “homo da bene’, and in the past he had always paid his debts." What is sig- 
nificant, rather than the trial itself, is the identity of the supporting witnesses, 


76 | ASAn, ANAn 354 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1541-1542), fols. 317", 420°; ANAn 355 (Girolamo 
Giustiniani, 1543), fol. 815; ANAn 540 (Marino Benincasa, 1560), fol. 400”. 

77 . ASAn, ANAn 355 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1543), fol. 66"; ANAn 541 (Marino Benincasa, 
1561), fol. 83”; ANAn 539 (Marino Benincasa, 1559), fol. 138". 

78 | ADAn, Causae, 2 (154131560), 1555—1o.em Zaccarie Greco con suos creditores, fol. 
unnumbered. 

79 Ibid. 
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Costantino Politi de Rodi and Luigi Demetrii de Patrasso, two members of the 
Greek confraternity of Sant'Anna. Both of them were long-time residents in 
Ancona, and had known Giovanni for some twenty years.®° Their intervention 
on his behalf was not an institutionalised act of charity towards a member of 
the community, but rather an expression of personal vicinity towards a person 
they learned to know and trust under the roof of Sant'Anna. 


3 Alessio Lascari Paleologo and the Strategopuli of Ancona 


The cases shown in the previous section all involved people from a relatively 
modest background, often wealthy but generally unable to prove an aristocratic 
lineage: despite the marriage of his daughter to a member of the lower nobility 
of Recanati,8! Alessandro Maurodi was a lowborn merchant, as were Racane 
and the well-connected Nicola Servo,82 while Michele Politi was an artisan 
who later became a commercial intermediary.83 Giovanni Schiada struggled to 
make ends meet as a sailor, and the two witnesses at his trial were respectively 
a ship captain and a public interpreter.8* However, despite Crusius's descrip- 
tion of the Greek population of Ancona as exclusively mercantile and mari- 
time, there are a few attested cases of members of former noble families who 
took residence in the city, or had strong contacts with the local Greek commu- 
nity. Their examples are interesting especially in comparison with the other 
cases from the earlier diaspora. 

One of the most important figures for the development of the Greek com- 
munity of Ancona and its institutionalised network of welfare was Alessio 
Lascari Paleologo. Despite the heavy imperial surnames he carried, his origins 
are rather obscure: we know from a document dated to 1537 that his father was 
a certain Giovanni Lascari de Morea, who had already died at the time.95 This 
mention would probably suffice to link him to one of the Morean branches of 
the Lascaris family, the same of Tommaso Diplovatazio's mother. However, it 
seems possible to exclude the presence of an immediate and direct relation 
between Captain Alessio and the humanists Janus and Constantine Lascaris, 


80 Ibid. 

81 ASAn, ANAn 599 (Francesco Brancaleoni, 1574), fol. 37". 

82 . ASAn, ANAn 539 (Marino Benincasa, 1559), fol. 140"; Dursteler (2008: 176). 

83 ASAn, ANAn 539 (Marino Benincasa, 1559), fol. 132"; ANAn 364 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 
1558-1559), fol. 239". 

84 ASAn, ANAn 356 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1544), fol. 4805; ANAn 539 (Marino Benincasa, 
1559), fol. 170". 

85 ASAn, ANAn 351 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1537), fol. 357-35". 
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even though Alessio is cited in the chronicle of Teodoro Spandounes together 
with Constantine and with an otherwise unspecified Demetrio Lascari, who 
also worked as a mercenary captain for the Venetians in Dalmatia.86 The 
notarial sources do not offer any further insight into his family, with the ex- 
ception of his wife Drusiana and his son Giovanni, who was awarded the title 
miles Lauretanus in the early 1550s, and died in Viterbo in 1557, five years before 
his father, who died in 1562.37 Alessio Lascari did not live in Ancona, as he usu- 
ally resided in one of his properties in the district of Recanati, some 3okm to 
the south.88 

Just like Diplovatazio and Arianiti, Lascari was fully inserted in social circles 
that were thoroughly Latin and aristocratic: the world of professional merce- 
nary captains. Despite the rather fragmentary mentions, it is possible to sketch 
a chronology of his activities through more than thirty years: in 1528 he de- 
fended the Apulian town of Manfredonia from a Venetian siege, in 1535 he 
garrisoned Bologna with 50 light horses—which were probably the same 
he commanded in Lazio in 1545, during the War of Paliano. In the 1540s he 
was in the payroll of the Farnese dukes of Parma and Piacenza. In 1556 he is 
reported leading his company between the inner Marches and Umbria, once 
again in Papal service.8° He died in July 1562.99 

However, unlike Diplovatazio and Arianiti, Lascari maintained constant 
contacts with the Greek community of Ancona, which is particularly clear 
from his last will. With his testament the captain left a grand total of 1000 Scudi 
to the Greek church of Ancona, including 500 for the construction of a hos- 
pital, which was located in the property of a Greek woman named Monica 
Rodiani, and 500 directly to the Confraternity. While the administration of the 
hospital was immediately taken over by the authorities of Ancona,” the direct 
donation constituted the core of the Confraternity's dowry fund, which every 
year provided 25 Scudi to girls of marriageable age who could not afford one. 
Greeks were preferred, but Italians, Dalmatians, and Armenians could also be 
occasional beneficiaries.?? Finally, the captain asked to be buried inside the 


86 Spandounes (1895: 141). 

87 ASMc, ANR 1224 (Pietro Buonamici, 1557), fol. 203; ANR 1225 (Pietro Buonamici, 1558), 
fol. 142; Scriattoli (1988: 102). 

88 | ASMC, ANR 1224 (Pietro Buonamici, 1557), fol. 23". 

89 Giovio (1560: 96); Alberi (1846: 329); Guidiccioni (1855: 244-45); Amiani (1751: 176); Muzi 
(1844:114); Cappello (1870: 49). 

9o  Miniati (1653: 114). 

91 Pirani (1992: 465-79). 

92 BNN, MS Branc. 1.B.6, fols. 367-37", published in Wos (1978: 40-42); ASAn, ANAn 592 
(Francesco Brancaleoni, 1563), fol. 336"; ANAn 597 (Francesco Brancaleoni, 1572), fols. 95", 
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church, with an epitaph commemorating his military prowess.?? Lascari's will 
was in all aspects a turning point in the history of the welfare services provided 
by Sant'Anna, and the Confraternity officially declared in its statutes that year- 
ly memorial celebrations were to be made in his name every June.?* But more 
importantly, his bequest and the material form of his sepulchre—a red marble 
sarcophagus with his coat of arms, a double headed eagle, both unmistakeably 
echoing the Byzantine imperial ideology he felt an inheritor of—show how 
he articulated his connection to the Greek community of Ancona in terms of 
leadership and patronage, based on a set of shared political symbols.95 

A more ordinary type of involvement in the affairs of the community is at- 
tested throughout his life: already in his first appearance in 1537 Alessio Lascari 
chose Nicola Coressi, member of Sant'Anna and Consul of the Genoese in 
Zante, as his legal representative for a controversy involving 10 Scudi worth of 
bovine hides imported from Moncastro on the Black Sea. The hides had been 
purchased by Lascari from the Greek merchant Nicola della Sola de Zante, and 
only paid some time later through Coressi.96 Lascari and his wife Drusiana also 
kept contacts with Greek artisans while in Recanati, and in one occasion of- 
fered to safeguard a sum of 100 Scudi for the two merchant brothers Giorgio 
and Demetrio Maruda, also from Zante.9” It is also significant that the execu- 
tor of the captain's last will was the wealthy and influential Greek-Anconitan 
merchant Alessandro Maurodi.98 The purchase of skins from Eastern Europe, 
and their sale to Italian merchants in exchange of woollen textiles was one of 
the most common commercial activities in Ancona, especially among the 
Greeks, who often built their fortunes on this role as intermediaries. The in- 
volvement of Lascari—who was a mercenary by trade, and generally resided in 
Recanati and not Ancona—in this particular kind of commerce is a convincing 
testimony of his connections with the Greeks of Ancona. This participation, 


2827, 288"; ASAn, ACAn, Fondo Ospedale Umberto I, testamento di Alessio Lascari Paleologo, 
fols. 27-57, 

93 Miniati (1653: 114); Saracini (1675: 367). 

94 BNN, MS Branc. 1.B.6, fols. 367-37", published in Wos (1978: 40-42). 

95 ASAn, ANAn 356 (Girolamo Giustiniani 1544), fol. 187"; ANAn 593 (Francesco Brancaleoni, 
1563), fol. 140%; Saracini (1675: 367): “un Arma in campo azzurro scolpita con un'Aquila in- 
dorata, e con due teste coronate, et un sole in mezo del petto di dett'Aquila"; Harris (2013: 
660). On artistic patronage among another group of migrants, in Ancona, the Armenians, 
see Hansen (2004: 336). 

96 = ASAn, ANAn 351 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1537), fol. 357-35". 

97 ASMc, ANR 1227 (Pietro Buonamici, 1561), fol. 612°; ANR 1229 (Pietro Buonamici, 1563), 
fol. 420°. 

98 ANAn592 (Francesco Brancaleoni, 1563), fol. 140"; Saracini (1675: 367). 

99 Paci (1977: 278-86). 
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in personal, religious, economic, and even symbolic terms, can be contrasted 
with the atomisation experienced in the cases of Diplovatazio and Arianiti. 

While the Greek migration of the sixteenth century had a distinctly profes- 
sional connotation, the state of uncertainty and fluidity that characterised the 
Adriatic-Aegean region continued to produce a constant influx of exiles and 
refugees. The absolute majority took shelter in the Venetian dominions, or in 
Venice itself, and there were many who found safe haven in the Neapolitan 
provinces.!?? However, a certain number was able to move to Ancona as well. 
The story of most of them can only be inferred from a combination of dates, 
names, and provenances: there was for example a sudden surge of Cypriot 
members in the Confraternity of Sant'Anna after the Ottoman conquest of 
the island in 1570; and the previously mentioned Giovanni Schiada de Corfu 
reached Ancona fleeing “the war’, probably a reference to the Ottoman Siege 
of 1537.9! The case of the Strategopulo family, however, offers enough evidence 
to provide a clear picture of their exile and resettlement. 

Their name is first attested in Byzantine sources from the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Alexios Strategopulo was instrumental in recapturing Constantinople 
from the Latins in 1261, and the family's later role at the imperial court is con- 
firmed by the marriage of Alexios's son Constantine to a female member of 
the Vatatzes family. During the troubled times of the fifteenth century, Simone 
Strategopulo is attested in the service of the Tocco rulers of Corfu, and it was 
probably there that his family began to orbit closer to the Latin enclaves in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. In 1499, a Giorgio Strategopulo is attested as 
sakellarios of the town of Coroni, in the Peloponnese.!©? A few decades later, in 
1532, Giovanni Maria quondam Georgii Strategopulo, most likely the son of the 
sakellarios of Coroni, is attested as a member of the Order of Saint John, with 
the role of commendatore of Teano. The Grand Master of the Order granted 
him the position, together with the dignity of knight, for his distinction in the 
Knights' daring but unsuccessful attempt at recapturing Methoni, the previous 
year.!°3 Giovanni Maria, along with his brothers Nicola and Michele, is first 
attested in Ancona in March 1539, as he leased the small Hospitaller abbey of 
San Sigismondo, near the Umbrian town of Todi, to a local farmer.!* 

Despite his membership in a typically Latin institution such as a monastic 
military order, Giovanni Maria and his brothers can also be found as members 


100 Varriale (2014: 47-62). 

101 ANAn, 597 (Francesco Brancaleoni, 1572), fols. 3", 280°; ADAn, Causae, 2 (1541-1560), 
1555—Io.em Zaccarie Greco con suos creditores, fol. unnumbered. 

102 Zečević (2000: 124-26, 129). 

103 Bosio (1683: 103-8); Spandounes (1895: 193); Del Pozzo (1714: 80). 

104 ASAn, ANAn 353 (Girolamo Giustiniani, 1539), fols. 85"—867. 
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of the Greek Confraternity of Sant'Anna by at least 1543,95 and some years 
before they are described as cognati (in-laws) of the Greek herbalist Giovanni 
Filaretti da Tebe, who had been active in Sant'Anna since at least 1543.106 Their 
relationship with Filaretti was not just familiar: it was also professional. All the 
three male members of the family, Giovanni Maria, Michele, and later Nicola, 
found employment as partners in Filaretti's shop, where they worked for thirty 
years.!? They are repeatedly attested taking care of business together, receiv- 
ing and granting loans, buying and selling spices and sugar.!0® The Strategopuli 
remained in the Confraternity of San'Anna until 1578, when the sudden in- 
crease of pressures from the Latin clergy, and the simultaneous inauguration 
of the Greek College in Rome produced a visible rupture in the unity of the 
Greek community.!©9 The College had been founded specifically for the task of 
educating a generation of priests and monks who could spread the forms 
of Greek rite that had been formulated and approved by the post-Tridentine 
papacy.!? The last known male member of the Anconitan branch of the fam- 
ily was Simone Strategopulo, who is attested as a student of the College until 
he was discharged for illness in 1583.!!! 

While endogamy was rarely practiced by the members of the sixteenth 
century Greek migration," the Strategopuli decided to enlarge their family 
network exclusively within the Greek community itself. By marrying into the 
community, associating themselves with other Greek families both profes- 
sionally and personally, and by joining its institutions, the Strategopuli were 
able to transmit and maintain, for at least two generations, a distinct sense of 
ethnic identity, first as full members of the ethnically cohesive circle that piv- 
oted around the Church of Sant'Anna, and later as priests practicing the Greek 
Catholic rite. 


105 ASAn, ANAn 600 (Francesco Brancaleoni, 1575), fol. 189; ANAn 355 (Girolamo Giustiniani 
1543), fols. 527-52"; Tsirpanlis (1973: 69). 

106 ASAn, ANAn 540 (Marino Benincasa, 1560), fol. 178". 

107 ASAn, ANAn 604 (Francesco Brancaleoni, 1578, 2), fol. 137". 

108 ASAn, ANAn 539 (Marino Benincasa, 1559), fol. 104"; ASAn, ANAn 542 (Marino Benincasa, 
1562), fol. 2647. 

109 BNN, MS Branc. 1.B.6. fols. 142", published in Peri (1975: 221); BAV, Vat. Lat. 6416, fols. 91, 
published in Peri (1973: 427-28). 

110 Peri (1970: 53-54). 

111 BAY, Vat. Lat. 5527, fols. 35139", published in Peri (1970: 39-42); APCG, Cronaca di tutti i 
scolari [...], fol. 8", published in Wos (1974: 38). 

112 Orlando (2007: 114-17) states that only 21% of the recorded marriages were contracted 
within the Greek community in Venice. Burke (2016: 31-34) offers a contrary view, stating 
that esogamic marriages accounted for 3596 of the recorded agreements. 
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4 Conclusions 


The experiences of Lascari and Strategopulo on the one hand and of 
Diplovatazio and Arianiti on the other show how the presence of community 
structures influenced the maintenance and the transmission of a sense of dis- 
tinct identity among Greek exiles, both horizontally and vertically: from their 
lands of origins into their host city, among the expatriates themselves, and 
from one generation to another. Together with Venice—which offers, as said, 
a thoroughly different case!!?—the Renaissance courts were the typical desti- 
nations of the exiles fleeing from the Ottoman conquest of the Balkans in the 
early diaspora. This movement was usually the result of pre-existing contacts 
between the Byzantine and Italian aristocratic families, who often considered 
the presence of a Byzantine exile in their court as a sign of prestige. The exiles 
were often proud and conscious about their imperial lineage as much as their 
cultural heritage. Diplovatazio himself and his mother had been summoned to 
the court of Camilla Sforza because of their links to the family of Constantine 
Lascaris, and only later was he able to obtain a position of responsibility 
in the civic administration. Similarly, Arianiti's insistence on his alleged im- 
perial titles, together with his diplomatic skills, certainly played an important 
role in his rise to the favour of Pope Julius 11. But regardless of their strong 
attachment to their noble Byzantine pedigree, the immersion in the courtly 
environment in which they spent most of their lives provoked an atomisation 
of the diaspora across a myriad of distant centres, without a single and com- 
monly recognised rallying institution or individual. 

There were, of course, exceptions, such as the vibrant community of Venice, 
which began to flourish in the second half of the fifteenth century. Venice was, 
however, a unique occurrence, at least for the post-Byzantine diaspora: it was 
the capital of an overseas empire comprising a significant number of Greek- 
speaking subjects, had a long history of contacts with Byzantium, and its 
ruling class had always been markedly open to the presence of numerous 
foreign communities within the city.!!* In the same period, other gatherings 
of Greek nobles and intellectuals were relatively ephemeral, and the already 
cited circle sponsored by Bessarion in Rome did not last long after the death 
of its founder.!5 Something similar can be said for later experiences, such as 


113 Burke (2014). 

114 The literature on the Greek community in Venice is vast. See the recent work by Burke 
(2016); Orlando (2014); Grenet (2007). Older works by Geanakoplos (1962); Fedalto (1967); 
Thiriet (1977) still offer some very interesting insights. Cecchetti (1874) has published 
some important documents on the subject. 

115 Harris (2011); Bianca (2015). 
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the Greek College in Rome founded by Pope Gregory x111. This institution in 
particular was part of a very specific project for the religious education and the 
missionary training of a restricted number of Italian Greeks, sent to conquer 
the souls of the schismatics in the peninsula and abroad tamquam ex equo 
Troiano.!!6 While the students were often able to develop a number of politi- 
cal connections with important members of the Roman Curia (the Anconitan 
brothers Marco and Atanasio Savari were, for example, personal protégés of 
the powerful Cardinal Santoro), the college itself was founded as a school, and 
remained as such, particularly during the first precarious decades of its ex- 
istence: it was a college sponsored by the popes, not a complex community 
based on networks of friendship or acquaintance, and the commonality of lan- 
guage and culture.” 

With the gradual exhaustion of the wave of exiles of the fifteenth century, 
new migratory trends started to emerge: the majority of the new migrants 
were merchants, artisans, and sailors rather than aristocrats, and they tended 
to concentrate in large numbers inside important trading cities, often forming 
stable communities that revolved around religious structures, such as the one 
in Ancona. These communities were held together by a shared sense of com- 
mon cultural and religious identity, upon which they built institutionalised 
systems of wealth redistribution, and offered spaces of socialisation in which 
to establish personal connections that could be used to give and obtain sup- 
port and patronage, often enabling the survival of a distinct sense of identity 
for more than one generation. In a few cases, for almost a century: Paolo Politi, 
who is attested as Governor of the Confraternity of Sant'Anna in 1608, and was 
often labelled as Graecus in the notarial documents, was born in Ancona as the 
great-grandson of Bartolomeo Politi, a Rhodian rosary maker who reached 
the city in 1527.18 

In Ancona, the members of the Confraternity of Sant'Anna constituted the 
main core of such a community, whose services and influence could extend 
beyond the boundaries of the city itself, as shown by the example of Alessio 
Lascari Paleologo. Captain Lascari did not reside in Ancona, nor was he lead- 
ing a sedentary life in nearby Recanati. Yet he donated most of his wealth to 
Sant'Anna and to its system of wealth redistribution, despite the fact that nei- 
ther he nor his family were ever able to benefit directly from it. In fact, the 


116 BVall. K 17, fols. 1187, 197120", published in Peri (1970: 54). 

117 Peri (1970); Wos (1974: 38); Porfyriou (1998: 21-32); Fyrigos (1980: 38, 55). 

118 Angelucci (1843: 34); ASAn, ANAn 600 (Francesco Brancaleoni, 1575), fol. 229"; ANAn 602 
(Francesco Brancaleoni, 1577), fol. 199"; ANAn 174 (Troilo Leoni, 1525-1527), fol. 65"; ANAn 
1023 (Giuseppe Sguri, 1607-1608), fol. 27”. 
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execution of Lascari's last will created a long controversy between his widow 
Drusiana and the Confraternity, which dragged well into the 1580s, as the cap- 
tain had apparently promised more than he could afford to donate.!!? 

The size and influence of the Greek community of Ancona would start to 
steadily decline in the last decades of the sixteenth century, stuck as it was be- 
tween the hammer of Catholic pressures and the anvil of a shrinking Adriatic 
commerce!#°—to the point that in 1628 the Confraternity was opened to Latin 
members, who soon monopolised it.?! Nevertheless, Sant'Anna offered to the 
Greek migrants of the sixteenth century a space of socialisation, in which to 
create and cultivate lasting personal and professional relations. Stamatis, the 
wanderer mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, passed through Ancona 
on his way to Germany.!?? We do not know for how long he remained there, 
and there is no mention of his presence in any document that I am aware of. 
However, it would be fair to assume that the Greeks of the city would have 
provided him with some of the help he needed for his long journey through 
Central Europe. 


119 Some of the numerous documents related to this controversy: ANAn, 592 (Francesco 
Brancaleoni, 1563), fol. 336"; ANAn 594 (Francesco Brancaleoni, 1565), fol. 270"; ANAn 
597 (Francesco Brancaleoni, 1572), fol. 169", fol. 280™; ANR, 1229 (Pietro Buonamici, 1562), 
fol. 338"; ANR 1230 (Pietro Buonamici, 1565), fols. 43-51; ANR, 1233 (Pietro Buonamici, 
1568), fol. 128"; ANR 1234 (Pietro Buonamici, 1569), fol. 91". 

120 BNN, MS Branc. 1. B. 6., fols. 457—467, 607-61" published in Wos, (1978: 47-48, 58); Orlandi 
(1991: 258); Earle (1969: 28-44); Paci (1977: 280—82). 

121 Angelucci (1843: 34). 

122  Crusius (1584: 188). 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Greekness of Greek Inscriptions: Ancient 
Inscriptions in Early Modern Scholarship 


William Stenhouse 


Conventional histories of Greek archaeology give the impression that very 
little happened in the field between the fall of Constantinople and the expedi- 
tion of Jacob Spon (1647-1685) and George Wheler (1651-1724) to Athens in 
1675-1676. Although Cyriac of Ancona (c.1391-c.1452) made pioneering draw- 
ings of Greek buildings, statues and inscriptions in the 1420s and 1430s, the 
subsequent rise of the Ottomans ostensibly prevented even determined schol- 
ars from travelling eastwards, and only really in the eighteenth century would 
writers and artists in Western Europe get to grips with Greek remains. There is 
a little truth in this picture, but not much. Ottoman control did not preclude 
people interested in antiquities from travelling in the Eastern Mediterranean: 
so Ogier Ghislein de Busbecq (1522-1592), for example, copied Augustus's Res 
Gestae from a monument in Ankara in 1555; Georgius Dousa (1574-1599) re- 
corded details of monuments in Constantinople, which he published in 1599; 
and there was an active trade in antiquities in areas under Venetian control 
well into the seventeenth century! Moreover, by centring on the Eastern 
Mediterranean, this picture takes a narrow view of what Greek archaeology 
constitutes. In the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, people inter- 
ested in ancient Greek objects certainly studied the records that Cyriac had 
made, and, as we shall see, got hold of coins and other objects from the Eastern 
Mediterranean on the antiquities market.? But they also examined Greek re- 
mains in western Europe. Many coins and inscriptions featuring Greek letters 
survived in southern France, the Italian peninsula, and especially in Rome. 
The early modern study of Greek remains in western Europe, alongside ma- 
terial from the East, and scholars' attempts to use those remains to connect 
themselves with ancient Greece, are an idiosyncratic but important chapter 
in the Hellenism of this period, which can in turn be seen as part of a wider 


1 SeeMartels (1991); Dousa (1599); Damen (2012), and, in general, Vingopoulou (2004); Stouraiti 
(2014); Pollard (2015: esp. 103-50). 

2 Forstudies of coins in this period, see Cunnally (2001); Napolitano (2012); Kagan (2013); and 
Napolitano in this volume. 
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movement towards the assimilation of the Greek past. In what follows, I shall 
illuminate this erudite movement in a series of case studies, examining various 
ways in which scholars approached Greek inscriptions and raised wider ques- 
tions of what Hellenism could involve in late Renaissance intellectual life.? 


1 Collections of Greek Inscriptions 


The sixteenth century was a formative period in the study of classical in- 
scriptions. Scholars were driven by a humanist desire to record and preserve 
evidence of the classical past, and by a growing understanding of how inscrip- 
tions might inform them about how the Roman world worked.^ Thanks to a 
remarkable example of collective zeal, Janus Gruterus (1560-1627) was able 
to include over 12,000 examples collected by his colleagues and predeces- 
sors when he published his collection, the Inscriptiones antiquae totius orbis 
Romani (Ancient Inscriptions from the Entire Roman World), in 1602. Despite 
the title of the work, a not insignificant number of the inscriptions inside, 
around 500, were in Greek. They included material that Cyriac had collected, 
examples from the Eastern Mediterranean recorded by Busbecq and others, 
and plenty of Greek inscriptions from former Roman territories around the 
Western Mediterranean. 

What can we learn about what scholars thought of the Greekness of Greek 
inscriptions from their appearance in printed collections? Did they, for exam- 
ple think about what it meant for Romans to write in Greek? Did they think in 
terms of separate Greek and Roman civilisations? Unfortunately, we get little 
idea. Understandably, editors usually presented the inscriptions with little an- 
notation, except for details of the find-spot and their source. The compilers of 
the first large collection of inscriptions organised their material geographical- 
ly, by the place where the examples were discovered. Bartholomaeus Amantius 
(d. before 1556) and Petrus Apianus (1495-1552) published their Inscriptiones 
sacrosanctae vetustatis (Inscriptions of Inviolable Antiquity) in 1534, and 
claimed to include inscriptions from the whole world, but in practice their 


3 Thisisacompanion piece to two other essays on the study of Greek history and antiquities in 
this period: Stenhouse (2017a) and Stenhouse (2017b). I presented various details of this work 
at conferences in Princeton, Gotha, and at the British Epigraphy Society annual meeting in 
London, as well as at the Berlin RSA sessions. I am grateful to participants in those gatherings, 
and particularly to the editors of this volume, for their comments. 

4 See,ingeneral, Stenhouse (2005). 

5 Forgeneral comments on the history of Greek epigraphy, and the later emergence of specifi- 
cally Greek collections, see Guarducci (1967-1978: 1, 27-42); Calabi Limentani (2010). 
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selection circled the Mediterranean, from Spain and France around to North 
Africa. They included Greek inscriptions alongside other examples; their sec- 
tions for Greece and Asia Minor, with material from Cyriac, were, unsurpris- 
ingly, dominated by Greek examples. By presenting the inscriptions in this 
way, the editors did not have to think about how the Greek inscriptions related 
to the Latin ones. But when Martinus Smetius (c.1525-c.1578) collected inscrip- 
tions from the former Roman Empire in the 1540s, he attempted to organise 
them by content and theme, rather than find spot or modern collection. He 
gathered dedications to the gods together, for example, or dedications to em- 
perors, regardless of language. So the result of Smetius's efforts was to elide 
the difference between Greek and Latin material, and ostensibly to present 
a single ancient world. This makes sense in terms of the interest of Smetius 
and his colleagues, who particularly wanted to explicate Roman legal texts and 
were curious about the range of evidence for particular historical phenomena 
or the existence of institutions. 

Smetius gathered and ordered his material in the 1540s and 1550s, but his 
collection was not published until after his death, in 1588. His editor, Justus 
Lipsius (1547-1606), left Smetius's work more or less as it was, but when he 
added an appendix of newly-discovered material, he took a different approach. 
He followed his new Latin inscriptions, which he had tried to organise chrono- 
logically, with three pages of new Greek examples at the end, but apparently 
arranged these randomly Lipsius was more of a philologist than a historian 
like Smetius, and a philologist of Latin rather than of Greek: we can see here 
that he operated using first linguistic and then historical criteria to present his 
material. Then, when Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609) and Gruterus corresponded 
in 1598 about producing a work to build on, and replace, Smetius's, Scaliger 
devised a sort of compromise: he proposed keeping Smetius's thematic order, 
but grouping the Greek examples together at the end of each section." Thus 
Greek inscriptions relating to emperors were to be separated from other Greek 
inscriptions, but not integrated with Latin inscriptions in that category. Both 
Lipsius and Scaliger, therefore, seem to have been wary of the idea that Greek 
material and Latin belonged together. Scaliger, perhaps, was conscious that in- 
formation about more and more pre-Roman inscriptions from various Greek 


6 Smetius (1588: Auctarium, 57-59). 

7 Scaliger (2012: 111, 152-53 [1598.07.17 ]): Si igitur satis animo tuo acceptum est hanc provinciam 
suscipere, quam primum poteris me certiorem facies, ut quaedam ex Graecia et ex alis locis, 
quae nuper habui, optima monimenta, tibi mittam. Ordinem Smetianum servandum censemus; 
hoc uno excepto, quod omnia Graeca separatim proponenda in fine cuiusque capitis, melius e 
re nobis fore videtur, nisi tu aliter censes. He repeated the suggestion a few months later, but 
saying that he would leave the final decision to Gruterus: Scaliger (2012: 111, 226 [1598.12.09]). 
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islands was reaching western European scholars. For example, a scholar from 
the Veneto called Onorio Belli (d. 1604) was collecting inscriptions from Crete 
which reached Gruterus, and Scaliger had also had material from Dousa's trip 
to Constantinople.® Smetius's Greek inscriptions, on the other hand, had come 
mainly from Roman Italy and France, mentioning Roman offices and institu- 
tions, and so were more easily assimilated to the material in Latin. Gruterus 
did not follow Scaliger's advice wholeheartedly: while there are some clumps 
of Greek inscriptions, others appear scattered throughout, and overall his ap- 
proach is closer to Smetius's.? At least judging by the major inscription col- 
lections, then, scholars did not have a consistent sense of how separate Greek 
inscriptions should be from ones in Latin, and certainly did not address the 
question of their Greekness explicitly. 

Undoubtedly a further problem here was that most of the antiquaries who 
collected inscriptions— Scaliger here is an exception— were, like Lipsius, very 
much more comfortable working with Latin than Greek. In mid sixteenth- 
century Rome, collectors such as Smetius, or his colleague Pirro Ligorio 
(c.1513-1583), all turned to one man, the philologist Benedetto Egio (d. 1567), 
for help.!° When Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600) added an appendix of laws on 
bronze to Antonio Agustín's (1517-1586) 1583 work on laws and decisions of 
the senate, he included Greek examples from his own collection. But while he 
added notes and explications for the Latin examples, for the Greek ones he just 
gave the text alone— despite the fact that they addressed questions of Roman 
constitutional history.! Orsini could certainly read Greek, but for some reason 
he seems to have held back, and not to have exposed his work for scrutiny. 
Publishers and engravers, too, were less happy working with Greek lettering, 
and were more likely to garble Greek than Latin inscriptions. 


8 See Belli (2000), whose most spectacular find was a Hellenistic will, which appeared in 
Gruterus (1603: 216-19); for Dousa, see Scaliger (2012: III, 253-55 [1599.03.09]). 
9 For sections of Greek inscriptions, see Gruterus (1603: 315-17, 1136-37). See Scaliger 


(2012: 111, 153n). 

10 Crawford (1993). 

11 X Agustín (1584: 123-124, 130-134; cf. Fulvi Ursini notae ad leges et senatus consulta quae in 
veterib. cum lapidum aerisq. tum scriptorum monumentis reperiuntur, 3-40). 

12 Stenhouse (2010: 31-34). 
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2 Editing and Commenting on Greek Inscriptions 


When scholars did get to work on individual inscriptions, however, the re- 
sults could be impressive. Three Greek inscriptions connected to the second- 
century Greek intellectual Herodes Atticus offer a very good example of the 
sort of sophistication that epigraphers could bring to their work in the early 
seventeenth century. The inscriptions were found on land by the Via Appia, 
about three miles south of Rome, which Herodes had acquired through mar- 
riage to a Roman woman, Annia Regilla (c.125-160). They included two large 
inscribed columns, discovered in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, 
and subsequently included in Smetius's and Gruterus's collections, and a long, 
erudite panegyric in verse, commissioned from the second-century didactic 
poet Marcellus of Side, which was carved on two large slabs that were found 
separately in 1607 and by 1617.13 The two columns came from the entrance to 
a sanctuary (described in the inscriptions as being, ¿v v&/ hod6/ tét Anmta/ 
ev t6t/ hepó8o/ &ypôı [“in the Appian Way, in the land of Herodes"]); both fea- 
tured curses against anyone moving them. The poem probably came from a 
temple built by Herodes in honour of his dead wife. The texts pose problems 
of legibility—the columns' inscriptions were in a strange script and a strange 
dialect—as well as of content. 

Three of the greatest northern European philologists of the late Renaissance, 
Joseph Scaliger, Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614), and Claude Saumaise (1588-1653), 
all published their thoughts about the inscriptions; other prominent French 
scholars, including Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc (1580-1637), Jacques 
Sirmond (1559-1651), and Christophe Dupuy (1580-1634), gathered informa- 
tion and studied the poem; and at Rome Petrus Arcudius (c.1563-1633), a Greek 
convert to Catholicism, originally from Corfu, wrote a commentary based on 
his autopsy that was not published but circulated in erudite circles (Scaliger, 
Casaubon and Saumaise all worked from others’ transcriptions).'^ Before the 


13 Fora discussion and translation of the inscriptions, in the context of a persuasive and 
troubling examination of Regilla and Herodes's relationship, see Pomeroy (2007: 166—74). 
See also Gleason (2010). For editions and details of transmission, see CIG 26 = IG xiv, 
1390 = IGUR 339 and cr6 6280 = IG XIV, 1389 = IGUR 1155; see discussions in Guarducci 
(1967-1978: 111, 137-38; IV, 232-34), and Ameling (1983: 11, 149-50 [no. 143]; 11, 153-59 [no. 
146]). The two columns are now in the Museo Nazionale, Naples, having been bought for 
the Farnese collection in the sixteenth century, and the inscribed poem is in the Louvre, 
from the seventeenth-century Borghese collection. 

14 Christophe Dupuy sent details to Paris from Rome in 1607; Sirmond was one of many 
scholars to study copies of the inscriptions. See his transcriptions and translations in 
BnF, MS Lat. 9696, fols. 187—207. On Arcudius, see BH XVII: III, 209-32, without details of 
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discovery of the poem, Scaliger addressed the columns in his Thesaurus tem- 
porum (Treasury of Periods) of 1606. He guessed, but stated confidently, that 
their peculiar script was an example of very old Ionic lettering, acknowledging 
that the Via Appia, whose construction began in 312 BC, was an odd place to 
find it. Because he had compiled the indices for Gruterus's collection, he was 
very familiar with the Greek examples there, and he clearly knew about the 
other kinds of script used for Greek inscriptions found in Rome. Despite 
the problems of letter-forms, though, he was able to transcribe the inscription 
from one column into lower-case Attic Greek for his readers. In private, he 
was slightly more circumspect, admitting in a letter to Saumaise of 1607 that 
it was also strange that this Herodes who made the dedication would write 
in letters unknown to the Romans.!® By then, the first part of the poem had 
been found, which encouraged Isaac Casaubon quickly to write a ten-page edi- 
tion, translation and commentary, connecting it with the columns.!7 He ac- 
cepted Scaliger's argument that the script of the latter was Ionic, and went 
further, deciding that he knew who the Herodes was. Seizing an opportunity to 
connect this pagan inscription with early Christian history and a famous 
Herod, he argued that the possibilities were Herod the Great, Herod Antipas 
(his son), or Herod Agrippa (his grandson). He chose the first, since it was not 
surprising that this “most ambitious leader" would leave “a splendid example 
of his impiety and Hellenism"!? Unfortunately his mistake here overshadowed 
the value of his linguistic commentary on the verse, which included both ref- 
erences to classical and Hellenistic Greek poets, and comparanda from other 
inscriptions.? After the discovery of the second half of the poem, Claude 


the commentary. Arcudius was a member of the household of Scipione Borghese, which 
explains his access to the inscribed poem. 

15 Scaliger (1606: Animadversiones in Chronologica Eusebii, 102): Multum mirari subit, quum 
via Appia, cuius in columna mentio fit, anno ab. u[rbe] c[ondita] CCCCXLI strata ab Appio 
Claudio fuerit [...] tamen in Italia adhuc veterum Ionicarum literarum usum fuisse. 

16 Scaliger (2012: v11, 362 [1607.11.30 ]); see Grafton (1983-1993: II, 630-31). 

17 The first edition of Casaubon's commentary (Casaubon 1607) is undated on the title page; 
a copy in the Bodleian library, Oxford (Vet. L2 c.1) records that a Stephen West bought it 
in 1607. A second edition (Casaubon 1608), printed in Goslar, quickly followed. A Latin 
translation of the inscribed poem also appears in Morellus (1607: 9-10). For Casaubon's 
role, see Grafton & Weinberg (2011: 16) and Scaliger (2012: VII, 150 [(1607).05.05 |; VII, 172 
[1607.05.31]), where he complains to Gruterus that Casaubon won't send him a copy until 
Casaubon has finished his edition). Casaubon's work is not discussed in Parenty (2009). 

18 Casaubon (1607: 6): Ut non alia quaerenda nobis sit ratio, cur ambitiosissimus Princeps in 
tantae celebritatis loco, atque adeo in ipsa propemodum urbe Roma, hoc suae impietatis & 
‘EMnviopoò luculentum testimonium extare voluerit. 

19 His error was quickly apparent: see, e.g. the letters from Marcus Welser to David Hoeschel 
in Welser (1682: 838-39), pointing to the evidence of Philostratus, cited in Grafton & 
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Saumaise published a much longer discussion in 1619, referringto both columns 
and the first half that had been found in 1607. Although he did not identify the 
two halves as coming from the same work, he connected all the pieces not with 
Herod the Great—who at the very least, he said, would have described himself 
as a king—but with Herodes Atticus, whom he knew from the biography of 
Philostratus.?? Philostratus recorded that Herodes was rich, and a big build- 
er elsewhere: this explained the large Greek inscriptions in Rome. Saumaise 
then wrote a detailed commentary on the poem, glossing the arcane verse pri- 
marily by referring to ancient Greek literary works. He treated it in much the 
same way he would a poem by Theocritus or Callimachus (he had practice: by 
1619 he had spent much time working on the Greek Anthology, and he took 
the opportunity to include his comments on a Theocritean poem later in this 
volume).?! But he was also attentive to its physicality. He compared the script 
with that of manuscripts that he had seen. He was aware of the physical extent 
of the document, and tried to supply readings for the lacunae in his copy. And 
he referred to other inscriptions: by working with those, for example, Saumaise 
was able to identify changes in their orthography over time, pointing out that 
“ei” was used in older inscriptions where one would expect “y’.22 From an epi- 
graphic point of view, however, his most impressive contribution was his de- 
molition of Scaliger's claim that the script was Ionic. In a long digression on the 
columns, he demonstrated that they were supposed to be in fifth-century Attic 
Greek, and not Ionic, and that they were actually made in the second century 
CE.?? Again, he came to this conclusion primarily because of his familiarity 
with literary texts from antiquity: he used Herodotus and others, including es- 
pecially the late antique grammarian Marius Victorinus, for the development 
of the Greek language.?* But to make the argument that it was a second-cen- 
tury carving, he looked at the letter shapes, saying that the characters for “rho” 
(p), "delta" (3), and “upsilon” (v) were much closer to the Roman R, D, and Vin 
contemporary inscriptions than the classical Greek forms. To make his point 
here, he also adduced manuscripts and a Hadrianic coin in Greek lettering, 


Weinberg (2011: 16 n. 65), and Scaliger's comment to Saumaise, Scaliger (2012: VII, 362 
[1607.11.30]). 

20 Saumaise (1619: 8-9, 71-73). He connects the columns with the poem stylistically, asking 
(9): Quis non agnoscit eumdem in hac inscriptione genium et in illa Farnesianae columnae 
eiusdem et auctoris, et argumenti?. 

21 Van Miert (2011). 

22  Saumaise (1619: 16). 

23 . Saumaise (1619: 29-57). 

24 Saumaise continued to work on this question, and more generally the development and 
relationship of languages. He published the De Hellenistica commentarius, focusing on 
New Testament Greek, in 1643: see Considine (2010). 
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showing how Roman characters started to influence the Greek script.?5 Finally, 
shortly after he read Saumaise, Arcudius provided an ad verbum translation, 
corrected some of Saumaise's readings, and added a short commentary of his 
own.” Because he had access to the inscriptions themselves in Rome, he was 
happier positing errors by the carver for peculiarities in the text, and highlight- 
ing places where Saumaise's transcription had misled him.?" 

The best known example of early seventeenth-century work on Greek 
inscriptions is not Saumaise's book, however, but John Selden's Marmora 
Arundelliana (Arundel Marbles), which was first published in 1628 and then 
reissued in 1629.78 This work shows how skills honed on western European 
remains could be applied to those from Asia Minor. Selden (1584-1654) in- 
cluded transcriptions and commentaries of several Greek inscriptions that 
Thomas Howard, the Earl of Arundel (1586-1646), had acquired from Greece, 
and that Selden had studied with help from colleagues since the stones' ar- 
rival in London early in 1627.29 The Marmora is best known for its edition of 
the so-called Parian marble, a Hellenistic chronicle, which caused great ex- 
citement because of the possibility it offered of reconciling Near Eastern and 
Greek chronologies, but it also contains a treaty and decrees from Smyrna.?0 
As Casaubon and Saumaise had done, Selden presented transcriptions in capi- 
tal letters, versions in lower-case Greek and translations, followed by extensive 
and wide-ranging commentaries. There he took the opportunity not so much 
to demonstrate his command of Greek history and language, as to place the 
inscriptions in a cross-cultural framework, using a variety of sources. In his 


25  Saumaise (1619: 55-56). 

26 BnF, MS Lat. 8958, fols. 111-16", in the papers of Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc. Peiresc 
was sent the commentary by Girolamo Aleandro, a scholar working at Rome, on 6 
February 1620 (Peiresc 1995: 11, 157). Peiresc told Saumaise on 22 May 1620 (Peiresc 1992: 
6-7). Jacob Spon knew Arcudius’s commentary, though probably through Peiresc's 
papers: Spon & Wheler (1679: 11, 163—65). 

27 For example, BnF, MS Lat. 8958, fols. 15" and 16". Peiresc continued to be interested in the 
Herodes Atticus inscriptions, and received a transcription of the shapes of some of the 
columns' letters from Giovanni Battista Doni in 1635: see Peiresc (1992: 210) and BnF, MS 
Lat. 8957, fol. 198". 

28 Toomer (2009: I, 360-86). 

29 On the discovery, see Selden (1628: sig.r) and Vickers (2006: 7-9, 24-25). For evidence 
of the assistance Selden received, see, e.g., Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Selden Supra 
108, fol. 182, a letter from Patrick Young of 30 April 1627, where he offers Selden various 
coniecturas on the inscriptions, including a suggestion that the stone-carver had erred 
(sculptoris oq&pa, fol. 182"). 

30 IG XII, 5, 444 and Jacoby (1904) (Parian Marble); Petzl (1982-1987: 11/1, 1-13 [no. 573]) 
(Smyrna-Magnesia treaty). For comments on the edition of the Parian marble from the 
perspective of a contemporary ancient historian, see Liddel (2014: 388-89). 
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commentary on a treaty between Smyrna and Magnesia, for example, he made 
parallels with Roman-era coins, when discussing whether a whole city could 
be seen as equivalent to a sacred shrine or a place of refuge, and compared 
references recorded in the Greek inscription with a medieval English reference 
to the law of asylum?! Selden was more what we could call a comparative legal 
historian than an ancient historian, and his commentaries on this inscription 
reflect those interests.?? They also serve to domesticate the issues raised by the 
treaty, and place this old inscription from the Greek East in a familiar frame- 
work. In addition, his edition shows his knowledge of contemporary epigraph- 
ic trends. He did not forget that he was dealing with fragmentary inscribed 
material, presenting his transcriptions of the texts with his supplements in red 
ink, making them clear to the reader, as earlier sixteenth-century publications 
of inscriptions had done. He also used Gruterus's collection extensively to offer 
parallels for what he saw: he cited an example of a Greek will in Gruterus, for 
example, to offer a parallel for the phrase dyadr) rüxn (“good fortune") in the 
Smyrna treaty, and referred to records of decisions in Greek and found at Rome 
for other formulae.?? 


3 Western European Greeks 


Collectively, then, these commentaries reveal how late Renaissance philolo- 
gists could use their knowledge of Greek texts, and of Greek and Roman mate- 
rial remains, to elucidate individual inscriptions. These scholars did not have 
many comparable examples, and tried to explain what was before them from 
their wide-ranging reading. Thanks to the format of line-by-line commen- 
taries, only incidentally do they address wider questions of Greekness and 
Hellenism, such as Casaubon's comments on Herod the Great. A different way 
of approaching the problem is to look at historians who examined the pres- 
ence of Greeks in western Europe, occasionally using inscriptions and coins 
alongside other evidence to make wider historical arguments. 

The best example of this phenomenon is Giulio Cesare Capaccio's history 
of Naples, the Neapolitanae historiae (Histories of Naples) published in 1607. 
Capaccio (1550-1634) is better known for a vernacular guidebook to the city, 
Il Forastiero (The Foreigner) of 1634, but the earlier work gives a clearer idea of 


31 Selden (1628: 125-27). See Toomer (2009: 1, 376-77). 
32 Wallace (2011). 
33 Selden (1628: 128, 135). See Toomer (2009: I, 377), and for another example, Toomer (2009: 


1, 375). 
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his thoughts about Naples' Greek past.?* Capaccio began his book by making 
a sweeping general argument for the similarity of Naples with Greek cities, 
claiming that Naples rivalled Greek cities not only in its buildings, ceremo- 
nies, or religious ritual, but also in its political system.35 Capaccio saw Naples’ 
ancient status, as a free and prosperous Greek colony, as central to its iden- 
tity, and used inscriptions to make this point. He claimed that Naples initially 
was an independent city, with its own magistrates, then became a Roman ally, 
and then a municipium under Roman governance.36 But even under Roman 
control, he argued that the Neapolitans retained a Greek system of govern- 
ment alongside the standard municipal Roman one. Here Capaccio used his 
inscriptions. Among the 30 or so inscriptions in Greek that he cited in the 
work, he found references to a boule, in which decurions (the standard Roman 
magistrates in municipia) worked alongside an archon, a Greek magistracy. He 
argued that this was what he called a mixed republic, using both Latin and 
Greek systems, and that this mixture continued well into the middle ages—he 
cited a reference in Peter the Deacon (d. after 1159) to Neapolitans praying in 
both Greek and Latin in 872 CE.37 As well as to archons, he found references 
in other inscriptions to more Greek magistrates, including the demarch— 
though he was eager to point out that the demos did not have too much power 
in the city—and minor roles like the phretrarch, chalcologus, and phrontista.88 
He tried to explain the roles of all of these, often giving Roman equivalents 
for their positions and cited literary texts as well as another Greek inscription 


34 On Capaccio see Ambrosio (1996: 31-33), with references to previous studies, and 
Caracciolo (2016: 149-65). Capaccio was building on the work of other historians from the 
Bay of Naples who had stressed the area's Greek past: see, for example, Ambrogio Leone's 
De Nola of 1514 (Miletti 2016). 

35 Capaccio (1607a: sig. [*3]"), Antiquae Neapolis simulacrum primo loco proposui, ut nihil 
coeteris illustribus civitatibus invidere posse cognoscamus, non modo ornamentis atque ae- 
dificiis, in quibus marmora, picturae, operosae moles in Theatris, Gymnasiis, Balneis tanta 
maiestate elucebant, quanta omnis Graecia emicuit; non modo, inquam, aut Gymnicis ludis 
qui dum maximos Pancratiastes, et Athletas habuere, maximos quoque Imperatores ad eas 
voluptates evocarunt; aut Musices, Poétices, arteque dicendi agonibus; vel Relligione, in qua 
ex antiquitatis tenebris multa sane obscura antiquorum lapidum, et nummorum cognitio- 
ne maximo cum huius urbis honore in lucem sunt revocata; sed etiam florentissimae illius 
Reipub. methodo, quam ab Atheniensibus ortam et constitutam, cum iisdem Atheniensibus 
et Lacedaemoniis statu politico certasse non dubitamus. 

36 Capaccio (1607a: 50-54). 

37 Capaccio (1607a: 55-57). He calls it (57) a mixtam Rempublicam. 

38 Miranda (1990-1995: I, 14-16 [no. 3] [Demarch]) and Miranda (1990-1995: 1, 62-66 
[no. 43] [other magistrates]); see Capaccio (1607: 70-80). For a contemporary use of the 
same material, see De Nardis (2015). 
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from Rome. But he did not simply suggest that these titles were Greek transla- 
tions of Roman positions, but rather a demonstration of the origins of Naples, 
and of the debt that the Romans had to Greek ideas of government. To this 
effect, he cited Livy's claim that three commissioners were sent from Rome 
to Greece in the early republic, to copy Solon's laws in Athens and study the 
legal systems of other states.39 Elsewhere he uses an inscription as evidence 
for a female priest of Ceres, a cult that he said came from Greece, and another 
as evidence for flourishing Greek games in Naples.* When he was writing, 
the pronaos of the Roman-era temple of the Dioscuri, with a huge dedicatory 
inscription, still stood and had become a symbol of the city, so Neapolitans 
would have been familiar with the idea of a Greek identity.*! In his narrative, 
Capaccio then used inscriptions to help flesh out what it meant for Naples to 
be Greek: we can see this partly as an assertion of Naples' distinctiveness in 
comparison with Rome, but also as a more profound proof of the city's antiq- 
uity and distinction. 

Capaccio also saw evidence of Greek origins elsewhere in the Bay of Naples, 
arguing that Cumae, too, had Greek-titled magistrates on the Athenian model, 
though Naples itself was clearly an unusual case, where the city's Greek origins 
were well-known and visible in traces around the city.*? This was not the only 
place where scholars looked for Greek origins in this period. In the south of 
France, too, antiquaries celebrated their Greek heritage, though in comparison 
their efforts show how resourceful Capaccio was. The French scholars pursued 
two related threads: first, evidence from Strabo and others that some southern 
French towns, most famously Marseille, were Greek colonies; and second, Julius 
Caesar's claim that the Druids used Greek characters. These references were 
accepted: Scaliger, for example, postulated that the Druids did know Greek, 
but kept it from the regular people, which he compared to early oral trans- 
mission of the Kabbalah.^? Together, Strabo, Caesar and others could be used 
as evidence for a pre-Roman Hellenism that expanded beyond a few cities in 
Provence and affected the Gallic tribes around. Early modern scholars looked 
for traces in the world around them, sometimes in speculative ways. Gabriele 
Simeoni (1509-1575), an Italian visitor, identified the remains of a temple of 


39 Capaccio (1607a: 67-68); see Livy, History of Rome 3.31. 

40 Capaccio (16072: 215-16, 251). For the games, he also cites a coin, and a Greek inscription 
from Rome (IGUR 240) with a reference to games in Naples. 

41 Miranda (1990-1995: I, 1-13 [no. 1]). Part of the temple had survived because it had been 
converted into the church of S. Paolo: see Lenzo (2011: 40-44) and Lenzo (2015). Capaccio 
(1607a: 218-25) explicates the inscription and cult at some length. 

42 Capaccio (1607b: 230-31). 

43 Scaliger (2012: 1, 297-98 [?1580.07.08]). 
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Cybele nine miles outside Marseille. He did this partly thanks to a bas-relief 
showing Cybele, with an inscription in Latin, immured in a church, but espe- 
cially because—as he claimed—the inhabitants spoke Greek and still looked 
Greek; from this he concluded that they were descendants of the Phocaeans 
who settled Marseille.** Léon Trippault (b. 1538) compiled his Celt'hellenisme 
ou etymologic [sic] des mots francois tirez du graec. Plus: preuues en general de 
la descente de nostre langue (Celtic-Hellenism, or Etymology of French Words 
Taken from the Greek, and Proofs in General for the Descent of Our Tongue), 
which he published in 1581, to show how modern French derived from Greek.45 
In 1664 Jacques Deyron was still claiming that the inhabitants of Nimes still 
had a slight Greek accent, and Peiresc, usually more sober than Simeoni or 
Trippault, also argued that in Marseille some people's diction preserved traces 
of original Doric Greek. Elsewhere, we can see from Peiresc's notes his interest 
in a Latin inscription that seemed to record an administrative district called 
“Graecia Galliae"49 

Unfortunately, however, for these scholars, there were fewer physical traces 
of a Greek presence in southern France (Peiresc suggested that the sea air of 
Marseille had damaged what little there was).*” Jules-Raimond de Soliers (or 
Solier; c.1530 to after 1582), for example, who probably completed his history 
of Marseille in the 1570s, presented the city in terms reminiscent of those used 
by Capaccio.*® Marseille was a Greek city similar in outlook to Athens, which 


44 Simeoni (1558: 17): "[...] y auoir eu autrefois un temple: mesme que les habitans du lieu, 
tant hommes que femmes, sont encor auiourdhuy habillez à la Grecque, & ont les paroles, 
la couleur de la chair, & la facon du visage de mesme: dont je penserois volontiers que ce 
fust quelque demeurant de ces Grecs nommez Phocenses, fugitifs, qui edifierent la ville 
de Marseille [...]”. This site, the village of Pennes, became well-known: see, e.g., Soliers 
(1615: 217). 

45 Trippault (1581). See Considine (2008: 62-63), in a context of a discussion of Henri 
Estienne's more modest attempts, including his 1565 Traicté de la conformité du langage 
frangois avec le grec, to show structural similarities between French and Greek. 

46 . Deyron (1663: 38, 127); Peiresc (1992: 92 [22 May 1634]), in the context of a discussion of 
linguistic mixing: "Comme nous voyons qu'à Marseille, il est demeuré fort peu de vestiges 
del'ancienne langue grecque originelle, dorique, à cause du trop grand commerce avec les 
Romains depuis la ruine de leur Republique [...]". See also Peiresc (1992: 117) for the influ- 
ence of Marseille Greeks on the Gauls around them. In BnF, MS Lat. 8957, fol. 177”, under 
the heading “Grutherus Graecia Galliae" Peiresc copied an inscription and highlighted 
the phrase “Graecia Galliae”, with a reference to Marseille in the margin. Unfortunately, 
Gruterus's transcription of the inscription (CIL V, 3344) was incorrect, and the phrase did 
not exist on the original stone. 

47 See, e.g., the comments of Peiresc (1992: 146—47). 

48 Soliers originally wrote in Latin, and discussed the whole of Provence; his son had the 
section on Marseille translated for publication. See Le Menn (1998). 
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brought civilisation to its neighbours, and taught them Greek.^? Thanks to 
its origins, it preserved a tradition of "ancienne liberté" (“ancient freedom") 
through the Roman period and beyond, of which the present consuls were the 
inheritors.5° But he did not offer material proofs. Honoré Bouche (1599-1671) 
did more, in a seventeenth-century history of Provence. He showed various 
coins featuring the Greek legend MAZZA (short for MaccaAia, Marseille), not- 
ing that they were found in hoards without Roman or Gallic examples, which 
pointed to the cultural and economic strength of Greek Marseille. While he 
cited inscriptions in Greek, he did not apply them to the question of Marseille's 
cultural or political formation in the way that Capaccio had done; he quoted 
a Greek inscription mentioning a gymnasiarch, for example, noting that the 
word gymnasium derived from the Greek, but arguing that the games that 
the individual had been involved in were Roman.5! 

Elsewhere evidence is similarly thin. The town consuls in Nimes, for ex- 
ample, displayed a fragment of a huge architrave inscribed in Greek over 
the main gate to the city, but it is not clear whether it was shown as a sign 
of the town's antiquity, more specifically of its Hellenic origins, or, most like- 
ly, because it included the Greek name for Nimes.5? One gets the sense that 
despite their claims for the importance of the pre-Roman Greek inhabitants 
of France, these French local historians were not sufficiently comfortable with 
either the Greek language or with applying inscriptions as historical evidence 
to exploit what little material they had. 


4 Forgeries 


Paradoxically, the clearest way to think about what inscriptions in Greek meant 
to scholars of this period is to look at the Greek inscriptions they invented. 
Their inventions show the contexts in which they discussed Greek inscriptions 
and confirm the sorts of purposes that they thought Greek inscriptions could 
serve. Thanks to the work of Anthony Grafton, we are accustomed to the notion 
that forgery has inspired important developments in philological and histori- 
cal criticism and that the best forgers are acutely aware of the most innova- 
tive scholarship around them.53 Just as the sixteenth century saw fundamental 


49 Soliers (1615: 39, 73-78, 98-109). 

50 Soliers (1615: 183 and dedication). 

51 Bouche (1664: 1, 88), citing IG XIV, 2445 = IGF 15. 
52 IG XIV, 2496 = IGF 100. 

53 Grafton (1990). 
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developments in the study of classical inscriptions, so it was a golden age for 
the imitation, emulation, and forgery of inscriptions in Latin. People carved or 
devised classicising inscriptions to adorn their houses, to make money, to win 
arguments about the past, and to fool their contemporaries.54 

And the same was true, to a lesser extent, of inscriptions in Greek. Often, we 
can see close parallels with forgeries in Latin. Pirro Ligorio notoriously invent- 
ed various inscriptions in Latin that provided evidence for institutions and of- 
fices otherwise only known through written texts, and he did the same in some 
Greek examples. So, for instance, he invented a monument featuring the Greek 
word Artimpasa. Next to it, he commented that, “many people, instead of writ- 
ing APTIMIIAXA [artimpasa], as one reads in the good texts of Herodotus, 
write in their own way APTINIIIAXA [arginipasa], which is wrong, as is proved 
by these stones written by the ancients" His invented inscription, supposedly 
found in Italy, thus provides proof for one reading of Herodotus—the one, not 
coincidentally, his friend and collaborator Egio was advocating at the time.55 
Greek inscriptions could offer prestige of one sort of another, just as Latin ones 
did. So, for example, someone tried to attribute a statue-base from Vienne, in 
France, to the famous Athenian sculptor Myron, by having his name added to 
the object. Unfortunately, the carver came up with MYPONOS, swapping the 
omicron and omega of what would be the correct genitive form of his name.56 
Ligorio's practice of adding inscriptions to herms, identifying not sculptor but 
subject, is another variant of the same phenomenon.” In other cases, though, 
forgeries do not just offer parallels to examples in Latin, but also tell us a little 
about visions of Greek or Greece. For example, in the Veneto someone added 
an inscription to a funerary stele from the Cyclades. In the 1570s or 15805, this 
was in the collection of Paolo Ramusio (1532-1600) in Padua, presumably hav- 
ing been imported through Venice, and it is now in Verona.58 Ostensibly the 
added inscription is a votive dedication: EAEYOEPIAX / XAPIXTHPIA THI 
NEMEXXEI / PAMNOYNTOOEN NEAIPA / AOHNAIA XAPITOBAE®A / 


54 Stenhouse (2005: 75-98). 

55 BNN, MS XIILD.7, p. 419, “molti in vece di scrivere come si legge nelli buoni testi di 
Herodoto APTIMIIAXA scrivono a lor modo APTINIIIAXA il che é falso per affer- 
matione di questi sassi scritti dagli antichi" See Stenhouse (2005: 86) and Vagenheim 
(2011: 224). 

56  Chorier (1658: 402—03 [IG X1v, 363*= IGF 201]); other records derive from his work. But cf. 
IGF 201, where Decourt raises the possibility that Chorier's printer was to blame for the 
inversion, and that the inscription could date from the Roman period. 

57 For Pirro Ligorio, see Chatzidakis's chapter in this volume. 

58 cIG 6834 = IG XIV, 108*; Ritti (1981: 106 [no. 48*]), with details of provenance; Guarducci 
(1967-1978: 1, 493-96). It became part of the collection of Scipione Maffei, the eighteenth- 
century author of a manual on the detection of forgery, who owned it and defended it to 
the hilt: Maffei (1749: lvii-lviii). 
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POX ANEOHKEN (“Neaira of Athens, who has eyes like the Graces, makes 
this dedication to Nemesis of Rhamnus, in thanks for her freedom”).59 Neaira 
was the name of a fourth-century hetaira who bought her freedom in Corinth, 
went to Athens and ended up living with an Athenian citizen, Stephanos. 
Because of this arrangement Stephanos was then the victim of a notoriously 
unpleasant prosecution, which made the career of his wife famous in antiqui- 
ty.9? Neaira's fame therefore makes it suspect. In addition, the letter forms are 
far removed from typical fourth-century examples, the funerary-themed deco- 
ration of the stele, showing a seated woman with her head covered, is inappro- 
priate for a dedication of thanks, while the stone itself appears illustrated in 
a sixteenth-century manuscript, without any lettering, along with some other 
pieces from the Paduan collection of Giovanni Battista Ramusio (1485-1557), 
Paolo's father.©! 

What should we make of this forgery? It is likely to have been based on a 
genuine Greek inscription from Delos mentioning Rhamnus, also in Giovanni 
Battista's possession.®? The similarity between Rhamnus and Ramusio's name, 
latinised as Rhamnusius, seems then to have inspired a playfully erudite imita- 
tion, including puns and arcane diction. In the middle line, ‘Pauvovvto0ev (from 
Rhamnus), alluding to Ramusio, appears next to the name Neaira. That might 
also recall the work of the Veronese poet Catullus, who referred to Nemesis 
as the *Rhamnusia virgo" according to a Renaissance emendation.® The word 
yapttoBAEpapos (“with eyes like the Graces”) in the fourth and fifth lines is very 
unusual: just before he describes Neaira, Athenaeus tells us that the orator 
Demetrius of Phalerum described himself as such, in an anecdote about his 
love for Lampito, a courtesan, and Pliny the Elder writes that charitoblepharon 


59 Pausanias, Description of Greece 1.33.2 records a shrine to Nemesis at Rhamnus. 

60 For a modern account, see Hamel (2003). On the name Neaira/Neaera, see also 
Siniossoglou in this volume, p. 244. 

61 Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, MS Lat. XIV, 260 = 4568, fol. 51" (no. 15). Ramusio 
had various antiquities from the Eastern Mediterranean, including material from Crete 
(e.g. fol. 46v [no. 9]: Togatae Romanorum magistratuum imagines, in Creta insula superi- 
oribus annis repertae, ac Joanni Batistae Rhamnusio dono datae, quas Paulus filius in suam 
Patavinam domum deportavit). For other material in the collection, see Agasse (2001) and 
Bodon (2005: 25). 

62 CIG 2297; Roussel & Launey (1921-1937: IV, 224 [no. 2086]); Ritti (1981: 59-60 [no. 24]). It 
became part of the Contarini collection in Ateste, and, like the forged example, was later 
acquired by Scipione Maffei. It was translated and first quoted in print by Pietro Bembo, 
Giovanni Battista Ramusio's friend: Bembo (1551: 55" = 1990: 400—01). The Marciana manu- 
script records that it came from Delos (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, MS Lat. 
XIV, 260 = 4568, fol. 52" [no. 16]). 

63 Skinner (1984: 134). 
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was a sea plant used as a love-charm or aphrodisiac.®* And for those who knew 
Neaira's story, the freedom she gives thanks for is ambiguous: is it freedom from 
slavery, or freedom from the grip of a lover? There are probably further refer- 
ences (within a generation, Venice was regularly compared with Athens: does 
the Athenian context mean something here?), but even without those, one 
way to understand this is as a demonstration of allusive learning for a small 
audience who would have been in on the joke. Padua was still a centre of Greek 
scholarship, and Ramusio himself certainly knew Greek. He completed an of- 
ficial and tactful history of the fourth crusade in 1573, which defended Venice's 
role, using Byzantine Greek sources as well as medieval European ones.55 

This forgery reflects the erudite Hellenism of that milieu, the province of a 
male elite, laughing about famous and powerful courtesans. A similar, esoteric 
example is a lead tablet with a Greek inscription celebrating life in the woods, 
which was in the collection of Giovan Vincenzo della Porta (d. before 1604) 
in Naples.96 In the middle of the tablet was an oval-shaped recess, in which 
an ass, symbolising lust, approached an altar of Priapus. Capaccio, perhaps at 
della Porta's suggestion, interpreted this as evidence for the worship of Priapus 
and described (while condemning) the phallogogia festival.® It is easy to see 
this piece similarly emerging from an erudite, libertine, milieu. In France, 
forgeries or additions to ancient objects could provide evidence for Greek or 
Gallic settlements. In Antibes, for example, Solier recorded a jumbled inscrip- 
tion that read something like this ANTIIIOAIX KAI OI IIOAITAI OITE / 
NIKOI MON KAI MAYTONIKAI OYE / A PION KAI (the first few words, 
"Antipolis and its citizens" are clear, but the rest is not; Peiresc, relying on a 
local source, had a different version).68 No trace of it survives. Antibes’ Greek 
past was well-attested in textual sources, but by the late sixteenth century, no 
Greek inscriptions had been found there. It seems likely that this piece was an 
attempt by a local forger, perhaps adapting a real fragment, to provide Antibes 
with something similar to the Greek inscription mounted on the gate at Nimes. 
If so, his enthusiasm was greater than his technical abilities. 


64 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 13.593-4 and Pliny, Natural History 13.51 (142). The term also 
appears in another inscription, from Athens, but that is not attested until Spon published 
it late in the seventeenth century (IG 111, 1376 = IG 112, 12828). 

65 Marin (2000). 

66 IG x1v.64*; Stenhouse (2002: 239-40); Iasiello (2003: 134-38). 

67 Capaccio (1607: 243-44). 

68 Bouche (1664: 1, 289), using a manuscript of Soliers. See c16 6776 = IG XIV, 2426 = IGF 
195. Peiresc (BnF, MS Lat. 8957, fol. 230") had ANTIIIOAIX KAI / OIIIQAITAIOTE / 
NIKOIMONKAI / MANTONKAIOYE / AAPIONKAI ///////// (his lines show where the 
stone was illegible). 
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Invented testimony could also support Caesar's claim that the native Gauls 
spoke Greek. A handful of Gallo-Greek inscriptions were known in the early 
modern period, but not usually recognised as such. Peiresc, in 1632, seems 
to have been the first person to suggest tentatively that an inscribed goblet 
could have Gallo-Greek lettering: he thought that the letters on it were a prop- 
er name, and more likely to be Gallic than Greek.® It was easier to invent testi- 
mony, which someone did in the case of a funerary vessel shaped like a drum, 
which contained a smaller glass vase, supposedly uncovered by workmen in a 
vineyard outside Dijon in 1598. The key to interpreting the find was a slightly 
obscure inscription on the bottom: MIOPHC EN OPTAA[I] XOMA TO 
COMA KAAYIITEI /XYNAONAKTOCIEPEO[X] APXHTOY/AYCEB[IAX] 
AIIEXOY / AYCI[OV] OIKON OPQ[V] (“Here, in territory sacred to Mithras, 
a mound covers the body of the high priest Chyndonax; stop, impious one, see- 
ing my redeeming place of rest [?]")."? A local erudit, Jean Guenebauld, pub- 
lished his illustrated account of the find in 1621, claiming that this Chyndonax 
was a Druidic high-priest, and then establishing a link between the Druids and 
the classical world, especially Greece." Guenebauld argued that the Mithras 
of the inscription was equivalent to Apollo. He divided the inscription into four 
lines, which, he said, compared with the advice Plato provided in the Laws, 
that a funerary monument should not have space for more than four heroic 
lines; and he likened Chyndonax's epitaph to that of Archimedes, who only 
had a small column, and compared this modesty with the prouder behaviour 
of the Romans.”? The site of the discovery was particularly sacred: there was 
a Roman temple of Apollo nearby, Guenebauld argued, which he identified 
on the basis of recently-discovered columns and a mosaic floor.” But while 
the main aim of the monument and discussions seems to have been to dem- 
onstrate the importance in antiquity of Dijon and surrounds, they also make 


69 Peiresc (1888-1898: 11, 297-98 [18 June 1632]) : "Ce sont de cez godets que les anciens ap- 
peloient litterata pocula, ou bien ypauparınd nornpıc, se lisants treize lettres grecques en 
celuy qui est exterieur, lesquelles semblent composer un nom propre, bien que aulcun- 
ement barbarisé, et qui tient possible un peu du Gaulois, aussy bien que du Grec". He also 
(300—01) addressed the style of the cups to support his hypothesis. See Lejeune (1985: 415 
[no. G-279]). 

70 IG xiv, 370* = IGF 219. I have adopted the resolutions given in the text of Decourt in IGF, 
though Guenebauld and Peiresc (BnF, MS Lat. 8957, fol. 178") have different interpreta- 
tions and different translations: see IGF ad loc. The inscription found a defender as late as 
the 1940s: see Vollgraff (1949). 

71  Guenebauld (1621). 

72 Guenebauld (1621: 14-15, 21 [citing Plato, Laws 12.958c7 |, 22 [citing Cicero, Tusculan dispu- 
tations 5.64]). 

73 | Guenebauld (1621: 18). 
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a clear claim for the Greekness of the Druids.’* Together, then, these Italian 
forgeries hint at a slightly recherché Hellenism, whereas the French examples 
offer further evidence for the importance of having a pre-Roman past. 


5 Conclusion 


What do we learn from this tour of scholars working with Greek inscribed 
texts? First of all, that despite the absence of large quantities of material evi- 
dence from the Eastern Mediterranean, antiquaries were increasingly comfort- 
able working with Greek inscriptions, as the books by Saumaise and Selden 
show. This conclusion is not, perhaps, very surprising to anyone accustomed 
to working with the polymaths of the late Renaissance. But that did not neces- 
sarily mean that they thought hard about how different Greek examples were 
from the Roman ones that they knew better, and certainly they did not address 
questions of their Greekness in commentaries directly. But this survey also 
confirms that we should think of Hellenisms, rather than a singular Hellenism 
operating in this period. Greek learning and ideas Greek history could fit into a 
variety of scholarly contexts: Greek inscriptions inspired a range of responses 
from erudite humour to serious historical arguments about the French past. 


74  Guenebauld (1621: 35-39) for comments on the antiquity of Dijon. Guenebauld also 
devoted much space to discussing comparative burial practices. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Pirro Ligorio (c.1513-1583) and Greek Antiquity 


Michail Chatzidakis 


The Neapolitan painter, architect, antiquarian, and art theoretician Pirro 
Ligorio (c.1513-1583) is best known for his antiquarian writings. As an anti- 
quarian, he was among the most outstanding figures of the Cinquecento anti- 
quarian scene. His monumental encyclopaedia of antiquity, which consists of 
thousands of pages and which was not destined to be published, offers a wealth 
of information about how this humanist viewed the ancient world. While his 
study of ancient Roman culture has received due attention in the scholarship, 
his perception of the ancient Greek world has, by contrast, not attracted schol- 
ars' interest thus far. Unlike his illustrious antiquarian predecessor, Cyriac of 
Ancona (c.1391-c.1452), Pirro Ligorio never stepped onto Greek soil, and yet the 
ancient Greek cultural heritage is prominent in his antiquarian studies. 

In the present essay, I intend to offer a first look at Ligorio's understanding 
of ancient Greek culture. In so doing, I will draw occasional comparisons with 
Cyriac, the absolute expert in the field of the ancient cultures of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and especially Greece. By viewing Ligorio's approach to an- 
cient Hellas in comparison to Cyriac's achievements, those by Ligorio can be 
put in perspective and become more intelligible. In view of the substance of 
the existing material, it will be apparent that in the context of this essay it will 
be possible only to scratch the surface of this subject.! 


1 The bibliography on Ligorio is too vast to be given here. The main studies are those by 
Mandowsky & Mitchell (1963); Gaston (1988); Schreurs (2000); and Coffin (2004). Ginette 
Vagenheim has contributed a series of important studies. The ambitious project “Edizione 
Nazionale delle Opere di Pirro Ligorio" has as its designated target the complete edition in 
the foreseeable future of Ligorio's numerous autograph manuscripts, which are scattered 
throughout libraries and archives in Naples (Biblioteca Nazionale, x111. B. 1-10), Turin (7 
libri delle Antichità, J.a.111. 3-15 (vols. 1-13) and J.a.11. 1-17 (vols. 14-30)), Oxford (MS Can. 
Ital. 138), Paris (BnF, MS Ital. 1129), and Ferrara (Biblioteca Ariostea, MS 1, 217, and MS 11, 
384). Until now the Turin volumes 20 (Libro delle antichità di Tivoli e di alcune famose ville), 
21 (Libro delle medaglie da Cesare a Marco Aurelio Commodo), 23 (Libri degli eroi e uomini 
illustri dell'antichità), and 28 (Libri dei diversi terremoti), and the Naples volumes 4 (Libro 
dei pesi, delle misure e dei vasi antichi), 7 (Libro delle iscrizioni greche e latine), 8 (Libro delle 
iscrizioni dei sepolcri antichi), and 9 (Libro det fiumi e det fonti antichi) have been published 
in the Edizione Nazionale delle Opere di Pirro Ligorio (see the General Bibliography). On the 
structure and the chronological order of the manuscripts see Mandowsky & Mitchell (1963: 
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1 The Greek Antiquarian Tradition in Italy 


Despite Crusades and trade, Latin rule and missionary effort, the ar- 
chaeological study of the Greek world during the Renaissance practically 
began and ended with Ciriaco d’Ancona.? 


This bold remark, found in Roberto Weiss's pioneering chapter on the redis- 
covery of the ancient Greek world in his classic The Renaissance Discovery of 
Classical Antiquity (1969), is by no means exaggerated. In the course of his ad- 
venturous life, the Italian merchant and "autodidact archaeologist" Ciriaco de' 
Pizzicoli, better known in English as Cyriac of Ancona, sought to fully explore 
the Eastern Mediterranean area. Despite the eagerness and zeal of his search, 
however, which was focused on locating and identifying as many inscriptions, 
buildings, and monuments of the ancient world as he could, reconstructing 
their original functions and meaning, and drawing them in his travel diaries? 
his example did not have an immediate impact on antiquarian scholarship. As 
far as travelling to Greece for archaeological purposes, a substantial gap exists 
between 1452, the presumable year of Cyriac's death, and the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when Jacob Spon (1647-1685) undertook his scientific 
travels and when engagements with Greek affairs made by such collectors as 
Thomas Howard, 21st earl of Arundel (1586-1646), and diplomats, such as the 
French envoy Charles-Marie-Francois Olier, marquis de Nointel (1635-1685), 
inaugurated what we would call today the “rediscovery of the ancient Greek 
world”.4 

Apart from Cyriac's exceptional antiquarian travels, the presence of Italian 
artists in Greece in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries for study purposes is 
witnessed by some isolated pieces of evidence. Among these a few stand out: 
an assumed, much-debated Greek journey made by Francesco Squarcione;? 
the cryptic provenance note “Archo Trio[n]fale i[n] Grecia so[no] quattro di 
q[ue]sti pilastri" (“triumphal arch in Greece, there are four of these pilasters”) 


Appendix 11, 130-39); Vagenheim (1987: 262-85); Schreurs (2000: 22-27, 325-33). I would like 
to express my gratitude to my colleagues Timo Strauch and Birte Rumbach from the Census of 
Antique Works of Art and Architecture Known to the Renaissance for permission to consult for 
my research copies of all of Ligorio's manuscripts, which are being preserved in the library of 
the Institute of Art History and Visual Studies at the Humboldt University in Berlin. 

Weiss (1969: 131). 

On Cyriac, see now Chatzidakis (2017). 

Beschi (1986); Schnapp (2009: 23). 

Scardeone (1560: 370). Cf. also Weiss (1969: 181). But see also the objections of Fiocco (1958- 
1959:62—63), who rejects the assumption of Squarcione's archaeological expedition in Greece, 
mainly because of the fact that such an expedition is not reflected in his art production. 


a fw N 
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in a drawing by Sallustio Peruzzi, currently in the Uffizi; and the informa- 
tion transmitted by Giorgio Vasari (1511-1574), who records that Raphael kept 
draughtsmen under his guidance even in Greece.’ The reliability of these scat- 
tered notes, however, has hardly been confirmed. There may well be some truth 
in Vasari's statement, though, especially when one takes into account that both 
Raphael and Sebastiano Serlio (1475-1554) recognised the primacy of ancient 
Greek art and praised it highly in comparison with ancient Roman art. For ex- 
ample, in the famous “Castiglione letter’—addressed by Raphael to Pope Leo x 
between 1517 and 1519— one can read that Greece was once that country “which 
had brought out the inventors and perfect teachers of all arts? whereas Serlio 
posed the even more unrestrained rhetorical question: 


Chi neghera [...] chi potesse vedere le maravigliose opera che fecero i 
Greci, le quali sono tutte estinte et abbattute dal tempo, e dale guerre; 
giudicarebbe le cose greche di gran lunga superare le romane? 


Who would deny, should he look at the wonderful buildings the Greeks 
had constructed, and which due to the course of time and warfare have 
been disintegrated and destroyed in our days without exception, that the 
Greek monuments by far surpass their Roman counterparts?? 


The celebration of the superiority of Greek as compared to Roman art, ex- 
pressed without hesitation in the writings of Italian Renaissance artists and 
architectural theorists alike, sharply contrasts with their persistent refusal to 
demonstrate Greek superiority by properly investigating the vestiges of Greek 
art and architecture in Greece in their own right. Thus, the steadily increasing 
fascination with Greek culture from the fifteenth century onwards does not 
seem to have stimulated a true longing for systematic archaeological investiga- 
tions in situ among Italian humanists. Raphael’s and Serlio’s texts provide an 
explanation for the lack of concern for archaeological explorations that extends 


6 Bartoli (1914-1923: VI, 120-21) with Fig. 681; Census ID 61917. 

7 Vasari (1878-1885: IV, 361): “Era tanta la grandezza di questo uomo che teneva disegnatori per 
tutta Italia, a Pozzuolo e fino in Grecia”. An engraving by Agostino Veneziano (c.1490—c4540), 
which depicts the basis of the column of Marcian at Constantinople, is the only existing 
evidence for this claim. The accompanying text reads as follows: “Basamento de la colona di 
Costantinopoli mandato a Rafaelo di Urbino" See Samaltanou-Tsiakma (1971). 

8 “Eparve che non solamente in Italia venisse questa atroce e crudele procella di guerra e dis- 
truzione, ma si diffondesse ancora nella Grecia dove gia furono gl’ inventori e perfetti maestri 
di tutte I’ arti”. See Shearman (2003: I, 504, 513, 521). 

9 See Serlio (2001: 3.46). 
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beyond other, more practical reasons, such as the big dangers involved in trav- 
elling to the Levant by land or sea (especially after the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453). To justify their refusal to witness the Greek world with their own eyes, 
Raphael and Serlio argue that the material heritage of ancient Greece had been 
lost completely over the course of the centuries, so that autopsy would not 
have been a viable option of enquiry anyway.!° This idea seems to have been 
widespread. Illustratively, as late as 1575 the German humanist from Tübingen 
Martin Crusius (1526-1607) turned to a Greek colleague in search of a reliable 
answer to the rumours that Athens had been razed to the ground.!! 

The fact that men of letters from the West did not explore the Greek world 
in situ resulted in widespread ignorance of the actual topographic situation 
of the region. Instead of exploring the Greek world by themselves, humanists 
projected their own concerns and standards onto what they believed to be 
ancient Greece. This amounted to rather complex forms of cultural reception 
and appropriation, of which Pirro Ligorio is an eminent example.” 


2 Ligorio's "Philological" Approach 


Although Ligorio often signed his work with the Greek name "Meisopogniros" 
(meaning "despiser/enemy of the deceitful”), he seems not to have been a 
very gifted student of Greek. Nevertheless, he was, of course, frequently con- 
fronted with Greek, for example in the numerous Greek inscriptions of the city 
of Rome.! The philologists Ottavio Pantagatho from Brescia (1494-1564) and 
Benedetto Egio from Spoleto (d. 1564), who were both experts in Greek studies 
and are often mentioned in Ligorio's manuscripts, seem to have assisted him 
with translating Greek inscriptions into Latin and also seem to have advised 
him regarding the interpretation of Latin texts.!5 


10  Beschi (1986: 306-07). 

11 Paton(1951:9); Howard (1994: 26-27). 

12 More details on this phenomenon in Chatzidakis (2010: 238-41). 

13 Schreurs (2000: 97 n. 234; 344) with Appendices 39 and 41; Coffin (2004: 47, 71, 140). 

14  Onthis, see Orlandi (2007); Ligorio (2008). 

15 Laureys & Schreurs (1996: 397-98); Schreurs (2000: 107-08, 360—61, 19-25); Vagenheim 
(1987: 297); Vagenheim (2007); Occhipinti (2007: Lxxx1-Xc11); Orlandi (2007: 1062); 
Ligorio (2008: 409). On Benedetto Egio and his eminent role for the Greek epigraphic 
studies of the sixteenth century, see Crawford (1993). Vagenheim (2007) points to the pe- 
culiar fact that, in the preface to the 37th book in the 7th Naples volume (BNN, MS x111, 
B. 7: Libro xxxvii delle antichità di Pyrrho Ligori, dove si tratta de molte inscrizzioni greche, 
tanto di Roma, come de altri luoghi), Egio's name seems to have been erased at a later time 
by Ligorio. 
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Ligorio's main ambition as a student of antiquity was to reconstruct, in both 
word and image, fragmentarily preserved antiquities.! That his assumptions 
and conclusions—though founded on solid scholarly ground—were none- 
theless often incorrect gained him the reputation of being a counterfeiter of 
ancient inscriptions that has persisted since his lifetime. Recently, however, 
scholars have begun to appreciate Ligorio on his own terms rather than the 
standards of modern scholarship. In this respect, it is instructive to compare, 
for instance, the critical and negative verdicts of Antonio Agustín (1517-1586) 
as well as the positivists of the nineteenth century, such as Mommsen, Henzen, 
and Kaibel," with the more benevolent assessments of Luigi Moretti, Giorgio 
Filippi, Alessandra Coppola, Olli Salomies, Heikki Solin, Ginette Vagenheim, 
and Anna Schreurs, offering a fair and well-balanced assessment of Ligorio's 
achievements as a scholar of the monuments of antiquity.!$ 

Indicative of Ligorio's working method is the thirty-seventh book in the sev- 
enth Naples volume (see n. 1 above): the Libro delle iscrizioni greche e latine 
(Book of Greek and Latin Inscriptions), dealing with the Greek inscriptions of 
the city of Rome and its surroundings. This book clearly shows that, by ex- 
haustively consulting the ancient authors, Ligorio takes pains to explain to his 
readers in detail the divine surnames mentioned on the (genuine or invented) 
stones. Thus, by offering valuable information about the iconography of the 
scenes depicted, he also demonstrates his literary erudition. To cite some ex- 
amples: the identity of the depicted deity holding a lance and a shield on a 
(forged) relief allegedly found near Capua is revealed as that of Athena/Pallas 
on account of the epithet Mayapoida, meaning “of Magarsos" or “Megarsos”: a 
former Assyrian city near Adana on the Mediterranean coast of Turkey, whose 
protector deity was Athena.!9 The adjective 600oqópoc, occurring in a dedica- 
tion relief to Hercules, is translated into Latin by Ligorio with pacifer (“peace- 
bringing") and accompanied by a long mythological extract from Hesiod about 
the leading role of the demi-god over all deities in ancient Greek mythology 


16  Onthis working practice of Ligorio's, see Mandowsky (1952-1954); Mandowsky & Mitchell 
(1963); Schreurs (1993: 59-71); Schreurs (2000: 36-44, esp. 41): “[Es záhlt weniger die] 
Richtigkeit der jeweiligen zeichnerischen Ergánzung bzw. der erzielten Ergebnisse [...] 
als die vollmundige gelehrte Attitüde, welche sich in ihr ausdrückt"; Orlandi (2007: 1062); 
Ligorio (2008). 

17 Kaibel (1890); Henzen (1877); Vagenheim (2014). 

18 Moretti (1980); Moretti (1982); Salomies (1986); Coppola (1987); Coppola (1992); Schreurs 
(1993); Filippi (1994); Solin (1994); Schreurs (2000). See also Vagenheim (1987, esp. 248— 
62), where a historical overview of the different opinions concerning Ligorio's expertise is 
supplied. Cf. Orlandi (2007: 1061—62 n. 7). On Ligorio as forger, Dessau (1883) and Hülsen 
(1901). 

19  Mandowsky & Mitchell (1963: 100, no. 88); Vagenheim (2007: 222—23); Ligorio (2008: 367). 
The "Athena of Magarsos" appears frequently on Hellenistic coins. 
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who had an impact on the human passions.?? On the other hand, on the occa- 
sion of the representation in another (sarcophagus?) relief of Hercules pick- 
ing an apple, Ligorio takes the liberty, relying on his reading of Suda, to call 
Hercules unAetos (“of the apple") in the accompanying text.?! 

In the same volume, under the heading "inventors of the different arts" 
(book 33), Ligorio's observations about the origins of the Greek alphabet and 
the cultural history of the Greek script are particularly interesting, and I will 
quote them in full below: 


Plinio dice che sono stati di quelli che han detto che Cadmo fu il primo, 
che dai Phinici portasse sedici lettere in Grecia che son queste A.B.C.D.E. 
G.LL.M.N.O.P.R.S.T.V. A queste Palamede nella guerra troiana aggionse 
quattro: £.9.D.X; et altretante, poscia, Simonide medico: Y.X.H.O; sec- 
ondo scrive Aristotile, le caratteri furono da principio dieciotto: A.B.E.N. 
Y.AZ.H.T.M.P.0.0.E£.X.Y.D.Y et che il ©. ©. furono piu tosto da Epicarmo 
che da Palamede aggiunte. Ma Plinio dice che Menone ne trovo in Egypto 
quindice anni innanti a Phoroneo, antiquissimo re di Grecia, et questo se 
ingegno provare con le historie di Epigene, che appo a i Babilonii si scris- 
sero in mattoni cotti l' osservation delle stelle di setticentovinti anni, et il 
medesimo par che voglia Beroso et Critodemo. In Latio furono arrecate 
da’ Pelasgi, o veramente da Evandro.?? 


Pliny says that there were other writers, who suppose that Cadmus 
brought sixteen letters into Greece from Phoenicia. To these Palamedes, it 
is said, at the time of the Trojan war added the following four letters: 0, È, 
©, and y. Simonides, the lyric poet, afterwards added the same number of 
letters: C, v, p, and w. Aristotle, on the other hand, is of the opinion that 
there were originally eighteen letters, as follows: a, B, y, 8, €, G 4% A, p, v, 
0, T, P, 6 T, V, 9, and that two of them, to wit 0 and x, were introduced by 
Epicharmus, and not by Palamedes. Pliny says that a certain person of the 
name of Menos, in Egypt, invented letters fifteen years before the reign of 
Phoroneus, the most ancient of all kings of Greece; he attempts to prove 
this by citing the story of Epigenes, who informs us that the Babylonians 
inscribed on baked bricks a series of observations on the stars, cover- 
ing a period of seven hundred and twenty thousand years. Berosus and 
Critodemus assert the same. The Pelasgi were the first to introduce the 
letters into Latium, or Evander if we want to be more precise. 


20 Ligorio (2008: 344). 
21 Mandowsky & Mitchell (1963: 83, no. 60); Ligorio (2008: 345). 
22 Ligorio (2008: 150) (italics mine). 
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However erudite Ligorio's remarks may appear to be, they nevertheless 
quote almost verbatim—in translation, and with some misunderstandings— 
the respective passage in the seventh book of the Natural History of Pliny the 
Elder?? Hence, they remain restricted within a positivistic, philological dis- 
course of an encyclopaedic nature without practical application and critical 
reflection: in this respect, they are inferior to those of Cyriac. 

Conversely, as far as Cyriac's approach and antiquarian terminology are 
concerned, it is noteworthy that very often, when discussing inscriptions, he 
differentiates between "Attic", “Doric”, "Ionic", and even “Phoenician” lettering. 
Transcriptions of archaic inscriptions that he saw in the Peloponnese and cop- 
ied faithfully in his travelogue (Fig. 14.1) demonstrate that his specific char- 
acterisation of ancient script not only takes into account regional-historical 
aspects but occasionally also stylistic distinctions of sorts. In the process, in- 
voking Herodotus’s discussion of the Greeks’ discovery of writing (Histories 
5.58-61) and presumably also Pliny (Natural History 7.57.192), Cyriac refers to 
the archaic typeface as "Cadmeic" Even if from the point of view of modern 
epigraphy the designation is misleading, one can only appreciate the anti- 
quarian's competence and observational skills in his suggestion of the term 
“Cadmeic” for these early archaic fonts, as he apparently managed to identify 
correctly the ancient character of the archaic inscriptions. At the same time, 
in his drawing of the respective monuments, Cyriac takes pains to reproduce 
each letter in its individual form and succeeds with astonishing scientific ac- 
curacy, which appears very clearly when comparing his recordings with the 
actual archaeological remains.?* 

Unlike Cyriac, Ligorio had never been in Greece. This makes it all the 
more noteworthy that in 1561 Ligorio published, apart from some other 
cartographic works, a large-sized (478 x 678 mm) map of Greece, print- 
ed in Rome by Michele Tramezzino (Fig. 14.2). Cornelis de Jode (1568- 
1600) later incorporated the map into his 1578 and 1593 editions of the 
Speculum (quietly omitting the map's original author and transferring its 
original Latin title into Italian). Ligorio's map contains ancient as well as mod- 
ern designations and seems to have been inspired by the two most important 
maps of Greece of the period—that of Nikolaos Sophianos (1536, 1544, 1552) 
and that of Giacomo Gastaldi (1560)—however, Ligorio's map did not directly 
depend on either of them for the rendition of the mainland and the coastal 
lines, or for the toponyms used.?® 


23 Pliny the Elder, Natural History 7.57. 

24 For more details on this issue, see Chatzidakis (2017: 64—65, n. 417). 

25 On Ligorio’s map of Greece, see Tooley (1939: 32, no. 283); Almagia (1948: 45); Almagia 
(1956: 57-59); Karrow (1993: 354); Zacharakis (2009: 189); Tolias (2012: 106). The demand 
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Mery ust 


EA = XA. Ant 


FIGURE 14.1 e s mes of the relief of the Eumenides from pene Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, Codex Trotti 373, fol. 114" 
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FIGURE 14.2 Pirro Ligorio’s map of Greece (1561) in Cornelis de Jode, Speculum orbis ter- 
rarium (Antwerp: Arnold Coninx, 1593) 


In Ligorio's map, ancient sanctuaries are marked, following late medieval cus- 
tom, by stereotyped symbols, for instance by the sign of a vaulted building 
that easily surpasses all neighbouring constructions in height and size.?9 As 
a rule, the name of the relevant deity is written next to the symbol indicat- 
ing its location. Apollo sanctuaries ("Apolline") are indicated to have existed 
in Delphi; on the island Euboea, northwest of Negroponte; at the promontory 
Maleas on the southern Peloponnese; and in Asia Minor. For Asia Minor there 
are three sanctuaries indicated: one opposite from Chios, one south of Knidos, 


for maps of Greece seems to have risen abruptly around the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and it might very well be that Ligorio had recognised a lucrative enterprise in pro- 
ducing a map. 

26 The practice of using the sign of around monument as a symbolic representation for an an- 
cient temple is found repeatedly on the maps of the islands in Cristoforo Buondelmonti’s 
(1386-1430) Liber Insularum Archipelagi, dated from 1417. I refer, for example, to the maps 
of Delos (fol. 38") and Cythera (fol. 19") in the Codex Hamiltonianus 108 of the Berlin State 
Library. Ligorio did not seem to have drawn upon Buondelmonti. Cf. Almagia (1956: 59). 
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and one on the slope of the Mikale mountain. The map also includes a temple 
dedicated to Diana (“Diana”/“Cerere”) on Euboea, to the east of Edipsos; other 
temples dedicated to the goddess are included northwest of Plateae and at the 
slope of the "Timolo mountain" in Lydia, not far away from Sardis. In Plateae 
a “Juno” temple is designated, and two Zeus shrines (“Iove”/“Iovillicio”) are 
registered on the Peloponnese: one in the western part, near Pyrgos, and the 
other near the city of Tripoli in Arcadia, indicated in the form of a protruding 
multi-storey construction. I should also mention a Zeus temple west of Mount 
Olympus in western Macedonia; a temple devoted to Asclepius (“Esculapio”) 
on the Peloponnese, more precisely at the foot of the “Stimphalos” mountain; 
and two Neptune temples, one in Amphipolis and one beside Chalcedon on 
the bank of the Asian Bosporus, just opposite Constantinople. One also finds 
two unidentified monuments at the Isthmus of Corinth (“Ismon”) and anoth- 
er unnamed monument not far from the slope of the Helicon mountain in 
Phocis. In Enos in eastern Thrace, a “Nymphaeum” is marked, while another 
monument of large dimensions with the designation "Maraterio" is indicated 
at the Meander River, south of Tralles. A slightly peculiar occurrence in this list 
of place names is the name of "Venere" for the sanctuary at Cape Sounion (“St 
Angelo Colonne") in Attica, which actually can be assigned safely to Poseidon/ 
Neptune. It should finally be noted that the size and significance of some cit- 
ies indicated on the map are implied by the sign's multiplication, which is the 
case, for instance, with the sign indicating the location of Constantinople. 
Ligorio's perception of ancient Athens, indicated by the image of a forti- 
fied city at the mouth of an undefined river (i.e., the Ilisos) and surrounded by 
five towers,?? is determined by its splendid but irreversibly lost history. Ligorio 
singled out classical Athens as being synonymous with ancient Greek glory. 
In this respect, his understanding of ancient Greece is consistent with that of 
Cyriac, who one century earlier had also proclaimed the reign of Pericles as the 
climax of ancient Greek history, which he acknowledged as a historical period 
sui generis.?? But very much unlike Cyriac the “eyewitness”, Ligorio did not re- 
late the illustrious history of ancient Greece with the remains of monuments 
such as the Parthenon or the Theseion, still visible during his time. Instead, he 
evokes another ancient building, no longer existent in the sixteenth century, 
the so-called Stoa Poikile (Y) noixiàn oroa: Painted Porch) or Peisianakteios Stoa 
(n Tetoravextetos tod: the Porch of Peisianax), originally located at the ancient 
Agora. The project's initiator, Peisianax, was a contemporary and a good friend 
of Pericles. The Painted Porch, built in the fifth century Bc and destroyed in 


27 Almagia (1956: 58). 
28  Chatzidakis (2017: 187). 
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late antiquity, must have been familiar to Ligorio from his reading of ancient 
authors, such as Pliny the Elder, Plutarch, and Pausanias, and is mentioned 
repeatedly in his writings.?? Its function as an ancient picture gallery must 
have particularly fuelled his imagination. Among the episodes depicted, the 
one that stood out represented the victory of the Athenians over the Persians 
in the battle of Marathon, which was the most celebrated moment of Greek 
ancient history. Ligorio attributed the painting of the battle to the Thasian 
painter Polygnotus. According to Pausanias, the latter was involved in the 
decoration programme of the Painted Porch, but Micon and Panaenus, who 
also participated in the project, remain, strangely enough, unmentioned by the 
Neapolitan antiquarian. In his discussion of the Painted Porch, Ligorio again 
shows a non-visual, more "theoretical" or philological approach to Greek antiq- 
uity which is much closer to Guarino of Verona's (1374-1460) than to Cyriac's. 
The way in which Guarino imagined Corinth in a letter to Giovanni Quirino, 
for instance, was exclusively based on his reading of Pausanias: his notion of 
the city was philologically informed and bore no conscious relation with the 
existing archaeological remains.?? 

Ligorio showed great interest in ancient artists in his writings, although he 
did not refrain from committing mistakes in attributions and factual details. 
These were partially due to his incorrect understanding of the ancient sources 
(foremost Pliny the Elder).?! His discussion of the famous fifth-century sculp- 
tor Polycleitus is particularly interesting in this respect. Ligorio's "Polycleitus" 
article in his alphabetical encyclopaedia in Turin locates the sculptor's roots in 
Thasos rather than Argos; moreover, it contains information which has hard- 
ly anything to do with the ancient sculptor.?? Besides, Ligorio seems to have 
shared the widespread but mistaken opinion, widely shared among artists and 


29 BNN, MS X111, B. 7, fol. 187", p. 406 (Schreurs 2000: 233, 452) with Appendix no. 432; Ligorio 
(2008: 358); AST, MS a. II. 10. J. 23 (vol. 23), Libro 44, fols. 30" (437), 37" (567), 66v (111), 197* 
(570‘) (Schreurs 2000: 233, 243, 435-36); Ligorio (20052: 35, 45, 92, 279); AST, MS a. II. 7. 
J. 20 (vol. 20), Libro 22, fol. 3o" (Ligorio 2005c: 51-52); AST, MS a. 11. 1. J. 14 (vol. 14), Libro 
15, fol. 3", alphabetical encyclopaedia, entry "Pisianactium" (Schreurs 2000: 233, 452-53) 
with Appendix no. 434. On the “Poikile Stoa”, see Pliny the Elder, Natural History 35.59; 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers 6.1.5; Isidore of Seville, 
Origins 8.6.8; Plutarch, Life of Kimon 4.5-6; Suda s.v. "Zenon"; Pausanias, Description of 
Greece 1.1. 1-1.16.1. On its localisation in the Agora and on the archaeological evidence, see 
Meritt (1970). 

30 See Guarino of Verona (1915: 125-26); Baxandall (1965: 185-86); Beschi (2003: 47). Cf. 
Chatzidakis (2017: 27-28). 

31 Anna Schreurs has dealt extensively with this aspect of Ligorio's involvement with an- 
cient Greek art. Schreurs (2000: 241-51). 

32 Wrede (1990: 224, 229-32). Cf. Schreurs (2000: 247, 453-54) with Appendix no. 438. 
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humanists of his time, that Polycleitus was the inventor of ancient relief art 
rather than brass foundry or the statuary, to judge from Ligorio's unquestioned 
attribution of the famous so-called "Letto di Policleto" relief to the sculptor.?? 
In this respect Ligorio agrees with Cyriac, who, under the heading of “opus 
Polycleti" in a famous autograph drawing preserved in a manuscript at the 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan, attributed to the Argivian a series of marble 
reliefs which he saw during his Peloponnesian travels. Both attributions— 
Cyriac's as well as Ligorio's—were certainly not based upon a profound and 
specific knowledge of the stylistic characteristics of Polycleitus's art. However, 
if we compare the methodological approaches of both antiquarians, we see an 
interesting difference in the way they attribute works of art to ancient sculp- 
tors. Anna Schreurs has shown that Ligorio arrived at his Polycleitian attribu- 
tions, starting from descriptions of the depicted scenes, by consulting Pliny the 
Elder;?* Cyriac's Polycleitian attributions, on the other hand, are characterised 
by the tendency to attribute to the sculptor works of art from Argos, i.e., from 
his region of origin.85 Cyriac and Ligorio thus linked the names of artists which 
they found in the ancient sources with actual works of art in very different 
Ways. 

In other cases though, Ligorio followed Cyriac, albeit unwittingly. In the au- 
tumn of 1444, Cyriac had come across a highly weathered ancient bust from 
Thasian marble on the island of Samothrace. He made a drawing of the piece 
and conjectured that the person depicted was the Greek philosopher Aristotle. 
The dense hairstyle, the baldness, the small eyes, and the circumstances 
in which the bust was discovered, in relative proximity to Aristotle's place 
of birth, Stagira, seemed to affirm the suggested identification.?6 Following 
Cyriac's discovery, the alleged portrait of Aristotle was silently accepted as the 
only authentic portrait of the philosopher surviving from antiquity. The depic- 
tion of the Greek philosopher in profile, hooded, and with long hair and whis- 
kers was hence shaped by this specific iconographic type and became diffused, 
without exception, in all possible artistic media: from terracotta reproductions 


33 As Henning Wrede explained, the reason for this misunderstanding is a misreading of the 
information given by Pliny the Elder concerning the ars toreutica, supposedly invented 
by Phidias and practised by Polycleitus, which was equated with relief art. See on this 
Wrede (1989: 387 n. 57) and Wrede (1990: 224-34). Cf. Koch (2004: 251-52). On the “Letto 
di Policleto”, see Schlosser (1903: 125-59); Bober (1995); Schreurs (2000: 246-48). 

34 Schreurs (2000: 242). 

35 More detailed on this: Chatzidakis (2017: 58-61). 

36 Lehmann-Hartleben (1943: esp. 125-26); Williams-Lehmann (1973: esp. 17-18). 
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through medals to illuminated manuscripts.?” In 1570 Cyriac's "Aristotle" still 
served as a source of inspiration for Fulvio Orsini's (1529-1600) portrait of the 
philosopher in his Imagines et elogia virorum illustrium, combining depictions 
of authentic headless herms of Aristotle with the alleged Samothrace bust of 
the philosopher.?? This type was followed by later iconographers, including 
Ligorio himself. This is shown, for instance, by one of Ligorio's drawings, to be 
found on fol. 414" in the Codex xi11. B. 7 in the Biblioteca Nazionale in Naples.39 
The drawing shows a fragmentary preserved ancient herm "reconstructed" by 
adding the idealised (and now falsified) head of Aristotle. 


3 Ligorio's Use of Ancient Artefacts, Gems, and Coins 


Ligorio sought to compensate for his lack of first-hand eyewitness knowledge 
of Greek art and architecture by immersing himself as much as possible in the 
ancient written sources,*° and by taking into account more easily accessible 
material evidence of the ancient minor arts, particularly gems and coins. His 
usage of ancient gems is confirmed indirectly by the testimony of Girolamo 
Mercuriale (1530-1606), who reports that Ligorio had put at his disposal draw- 
ings, inspired by depictions on ancient gems, for the illustrations of ancient 
sport practices in the second edition of his treatise on ancient gymnastic 
exercises (De arte gymnastica libri sex, Venice, 1573).*! The same drawings 
would also serve as models for the ceiling decoration of the so-called "Saletta 
dei Giochi" in the palace of the Este family in Ferrara: the iconographic pro- 
gramme of this salon consisted of eleven large frescoes with illustrations 


37  Onthereception history of the "Aristotle" from Samothrace, see the overview of Williams- 
Lehmann (1973: 22-24). 

38 Orsini (1570: 57). See Mandowsky & Mitchell (1963: 90-91, no. 75). Cf. Studniczka (1908: 
3-4); Williams-Lehmann (1973: 24-25) with Fig. 17 there. 

39 Cf. also ast, MS a. 11. 10. J. 23 (vol. 23), fol. 41", Libro 44, of his encyclopaedia in Turin. See 
Mandowsky & Mitchell (1963: 90-91) with PI. 38, 45 a, d; Palma Venetucci (1992: 66-71) 
with Fig. 108 there (Paola Baldassarri); Ligorio (2005a: 47—51) with Fig. 35 there. Cf. also 
Studniczka (1908: 3-4) and Williams-Lehmann (1973: 24-25) with Fig. 18 there. Another 
Aristotle portrait type handed down by Ligorio instead shows the philosopher unhooded 
and with a band in his hair (ast, MS a. 11. 10. J. 23 (vol. 23), Libro 44, fol. 40"). This type 
does not seem to have enjoyed any diffusion. See Palma Venetucci (1992: 69) with Fig. 107 
(Paola Baldassarri); Ligorio (2005a: 47—51) with Fig. 33 there. 

40 AST, MS a. 11. 3. J. 16 (vol. 16), Libro 18, contains on fols. 89'-114' a long list of Greek and 
Latin authors consulted by Ligorio. 

41 Mercuriale (1573: 126): Et ut certior possit formae huiusce exercitationis notitia haberi, ad- 
ponendas curavimus halteristarum imagines quas ex gemmis antiquis sculptis acceptas ad 
nos misit Pyrrhus Ligorius. 
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predominantly of scenes with ancient athletic competitions.*? However, 
Ligorio's ancient sources are not always easy to pinpoint, and it seems that at 
least in some cases he interpreted Greek antiquity looking through the lens of 
Roman art. 

This is, for example, the case with the depiction of the halteristarü 
(Fig. 14.3), for which Mercuriale specifically acknowledged Ligorio's help.43 In 
Greek antiquity, the halteristarii were Penthatlon athletes, who used to bounce 
weights in order to obtain a forceful momentum before practising the long 
jump. Strangely enough, the Aalteristarii in Mercuriale's woodcuts (Fig. 14.3) 
show only a faint resemblance to the pair of nude weightlifters on Ligorio's 
drawing (Fig. 14.4), which he used as his model.^* Moreover, the depictions of 
Ligorio and Mercuriale do not have much in common with Sebastiano Filippi's 
(Bastianino, 1532-1606) interpretation of the same subject in the ceiling fresco 
at the castle in Ferrara, dated to the 1570s (Fig. 14.5).*° It remains an enigma 
exactly which sources Ligorio could have tapped for his knowledge about these 
athletes, especially since representations of this type of sport do not seem to 
occur on minor artefacts from ancient Greece that are known to us today.^9 A 
search in Ligorio's thirtieth Turin volume (see n. 1 above), dedicated for the 
most part to the study of the antichi intagli, has not yielded results.^? In both 
Mercuriale's woodcuts (Fig. 14.3) and Ligorio's drawing (Fig. 14.4), the cylin- 
drical representation of the lifting of free weights notably diverges from the 
canonical basic form—either piston-shaped and oblong, or spherical—of 


42 Coffin (1955: 176-78); Cavicchi (1987: 140-43); Vagenheim (1988: 242-45); Coffin (2004: 
122-25). On the iconography of the ceiling and for colour illustrations of all scenes, see 
Bentini & Spezzaferro (1987: 93-120). 

43 . Mercuriale (1573: 120, 127). There are two illustrated versions of this subject in the treatise. 

44 Seen. 42. On Ligorio's drawing in Turin (AST 30, 18r), see Ligorio (1994: 108-09, no. 30). 

45 See Coffin (1955: 177-78); Bentini & Spezzaferro (1987: 100); Cavicchi (1987: 143); Coffin 
(2004: 122-25). 

46 See Klose & Stumpf (1996: 54): “Der Weitsprung, die zweite Disziplin des Pentathlon 
kommt auf Münzbildern nicht vor”. The informative exhibition catalogue Lockender 
Lorbeer, in which the long jump and its depictions in ancient art are treated exhaustively 
(Wünsche & Knauf? 2004: 18-27), does not contain a single example from the minor arts. 
Equally unsuccessful proved the search in the most important reference works on ancient 
gems by Furtwängler (1900); Zazoff (1983); Zwierlein-Diehl (2007). 

47 AST, MS a. r1. J. 17 (vol. 30), Libri 49-50. The manuscript was brought to the attention of 
scholars for the first time by Vagenheim. See Vagenheim (1988), with a description of its 
different parts. I have consulted the Census copy. The gems with young boys wrestling or 
indulging in exercises, illustrated in Gori's Gemmae antiquae ex thesauro Mediceo (1732: 
131, Pl. 83, Nos. 2 and 4), and cited by Coffin (1955: 178 n. 64) as possible sources of inspira- 
tion for other scenes, are ineligible for the halteristarii. 
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the ancient halteres with thumb holes, which are well-known to us from nu- 
merous examples and particularly from the ancient red-figured vase paint- 
ings, such as the column crater of the painter Myson in the Getty Museum 
(Fig. 14.6).48 More importantly, however, Pausanias, whose work Ligorio de- 
monstrably knew well, provides us with an accurate, detailed description of 
this specific piece of sports equipment.^? Ligorio's cylindrical halteres instead 
remind us more of modern dumbbells. Interestingly, typologically comparable 
forms of halteres make their appearance in ancient art only in the Roman pe- 
riod, more specifically in the first century? We encounter them, for example, 
in a stone halter from Kamiros at the British Museum?! as well as in the fa- 
mous mosaic of the so-called "bikini girls" in the villa Romana del Casale in 
the Piazza Armerina in Sicily (Fig. 14.7).5? Whatever Ligorio’s ancient source of 
inspiration may have been, the cylindrical form of the halteres in his drawing 
provides a crucial hint that in this case, he interpreted a topic of ancient Greek 
art through the lens of Roman antiquity. 

There are more examples that indicate Ligorio's handling of ancient arte- 
facts, and the difficulties involved in identifying his precise sources. Another 
drawing by Ligorio preserved in Turin (Fig. 14.8) shows the askoliazontes 
(&oxwAtdCovtes): dancers jumping on a greased wineskin.53 Depictions of this 
practice, which traditionally took place during the Dionysiac festival in ancient 
Greece, do indeed exist in gems.5* It seems useless, however, to search for the 
concrete source of inspiration, since Ligorio had freely adapted and modified 
it. The ancient gem illustrated in the classical study on the subject by Raponi 
and Krause shows a faun, who balances on the wineskin in a much more static 
composition compared to Ligorio's solution, while two aiding figures on both 
sides are depicted as being ready to render help in the case of a potential fall 


48 For numerous examples from ancient art, see Fig. 14.4 on p. 120 in Wünsche & Knauf 
(2004). Many more examples from red-figured vase paintings are to be found in Wünsche 
& Knauf (2004: 18-27). Cf. Klose & Stumpf (1996) with the figures between pp. 100-101 
and pp. 176-77; Miller (2004: 64-65) with Figs. 115-19 there. On the vase in the Getty 
Museum, see Grossman (2002: 30). 

49 Pausanias, Description of Greece 5.26.3. 

50 Wünsche & Knauf (2004: 120). 

51 Miller (2004: 65) with Fig. 120; Wünsche & Knauß (2004: 120) with Fig. 14.6. 

52 Gentili (1999: 111, 66—69, Fig. 2); Lee (1984); Wünsche & Knauf (2004: 120 n. 7; 278) with 
Fig. 27.1. The Villa Armerina complex seems nevertheless not to have been rediscovered 
until the late eighteenth century. A comparable depiction of this piece of sport equip- 
ment is also encountered in another mosaic from Tusculum. See Wünsche & Knauf 
(2004: 19) with Fig. 2.10. 

53  OnLigorio’s drawing (Ast, MS a. 11. J. 17 (vol. 30), fol. 51"), see Ligorio (1994: 172-73, no. 75). 

54 On the askoliasmos, see Krause (1971: 399—400, 911). 
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Anea pédera dütaxatad maioré exercitationé faciéda iferuirét,ira ` 
exiftimo,ijs,q gfa valetudinis exerceban&hüc finé habuiffe.Atalijs > 
ad gloria quädä inané porius tédebat,qd.f.q maioribus póderibus `- 
onerati longius,& altius faltarét,ij maioribus pmijsatq. honoribus . - 


FIGURE 14.3 Ancient athletes bouncing weights (halteristarü) in Mercuriale's De arte 
gymnastica libri sex (Venice: Giunta, 1573), p. 120 
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13 


FIGURE 14.4 

Pirro Ligorio's drawing of the 
halteristarii. Archivio di Stato di 
Torino, MS a. 11. J. 17 (Vol. 30), fol. 18" 


| 
f 
È 


FIGURE 14.5 Sebastiano Filippi's fresco showing halteristarü (c.1570-1575) in the “Salone dei 
Giochi” of the Castello Estense in Ferrara 
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FIGURE 14.6 Attic red-figure column crater, attributed to the painter Myson, c.480 BC. 
Los Angeles, The J. Paul Getty Museum 


(Fig. 14.9).55 The askoliasmos (&oxwħacpóç) is also depicted on a famous mosa- 
ic from Ostia from the second century, now preserved in the Altes Museum in 
Berlin.56 The affinities with Ligorio's version of the subject are strictly limited 
to the number of the participants in the scene, though, while in the performa- 
tive part Ligorio's dancers produce a much more lively effect. His composition, 
which again must have served as a model for Bastianino's "giocco degli orti" in 
the “Saletta dei Giochi”? gives the impression that the illustrated scene, with 
its standing, falling, slipping, and dancing men, offered the Neapolitan the op- 
portunity to demonstrate his high artistic skills by representing heroic nudity 
in a variety of different, anatomically daring, and difficult poses. 


55 See Raponi (1786: Pl. x1, Fig. 14), reproduced in Krause (1971: 399). 
56 Krause (1971: 911). 
57 Bentini & Spezzaferro (1987: 118). 
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FIGURE 14.7 Mosaic of the “bikini girls", 4th cent. Villa Romana del Casale, Piazza 
Armerina, Sicily 


Ligorio's usage of ancient gems and coins as witnesses of history becomes even 
more apparent in his alphabetical encyclopaedia preserved in the Archivio di 
Stato in Turin. In this monumental endeavour, which was initiated after his re- 
moval from Rome to Ferrara and was dedicated to his new patron Duke Alfonso 
d'Este, Ligorio sought to elaborate on the antique world, organising his mate- 
rial in alphabetical order instead of according to subject matter. He thereby 
regarded ancient gems and coins as reliable documentary evidence. Thus, for 
example, on the reverse of Aetolian coins, Ligorio recognised Meleager's hunt 
of the Calydonian boar.5? Moreover, the dedication of the sanctuary in Brauron 
to the goddess Diana is confirmed—according to Ligorio—by the alleged ex- 
istence of coins depicting the goddess with bow and quiver and bearing the 
inscription Brauronia Artemis sotera (Bpavpwvia "Aprepug Lwthpa: Artemis sav- 
iour of Brauron),59 while the maritime iconography on a supposed (and falsi- 
fied?) coin from the island of Cythera is discussed as proof of the Athenian 
conquest by Nicias in the year 424 BC, as reported by Thucydides.9? In the 
encyclopaedia entries dealing with the Meander River and “Maeandropoli’, 


58 AST, MS a. 111. 3. J. 1, 1, Libro 1, fol. 142%: “Aetolia”. 
59 AST, MS a. 111. 9. J. 7, Libro 2, fol. 89*: “Brauron”. 
60 AST, MS a. 111.10. J. 8, Libro 3, fols. 184*185*: “Cythera”. 
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FIGURE 14.8 Pirro Ligorio's drawing of the askoliazontes 
(&exeXi&tovtec). Archivio di Stato di Torino, MS a. 
11. J. 17 (Vol. 30), fol. 51° 


Ligorio once again brings local and, this time, actual, coins to the discussion as 
material evidence (from Magnesia, and/or “Micalean” ones—most probably 
referring to a Priene provenance); in his discussion he connects the natural 
loops of the river with the zigzag meander ornament on the coins, which en- 
joyed great popularity in ancient architecture as well as in the art of his own 
time. Ligorio, also an architect by profession, incorporates a drawing of the 
decorative pattern in the middle of his text on fol. 12".9! In all the cases cited, 
the motifs engraved upon the ancient artefacts seemed to confirm some facts 
known to Ligorio from his reading of the ancient authors. 


61 AST, MS a. 111. 12. J. 10, Libro 12, fols. 12713: “Maeandro” and “Maeandropoli”. 
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FIGURE 14.9 Ancient gem with the askoliazontes in Ignazio Maria Raponi's Recueil des 
pierres antiques gravées (Rome: Bouchard & Gravier, 1786), Pl. x1, Fig. 14 


4 Concluding Remarks 


One could carry on ad infinitum with a list of such examples. In conclusion, 
it can be noted that Ligorio's reception of Greek antiquity, in direct contrast 
to that of Cyriac of Ancona, remained predominantly philological in that he 
mainly relied on exhaustive consultation of the ancient written authorities 
available to him. The motives behind the decision of publishing a large-sized 
cartographical work on Greece do not seem to have been scientific-cultural 
reasons or an interest in presenting topographical accuracy; rather, they 
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probably were the recognition of a lucrative opportunity. Furthermore, it was 
not the still preserved Parthenon temple at the Acropolis but rather the de- 
stroyed painted porch of Peisianax in the ancient Agora in Athens, with its 
monumental paintings from the battle of Marathon, that seems to have stirred 
Ligorio's imagination. Occasionally, he relied on artworks, mostly the more 
easily accessible minor art forms, such as gems and coins, as in the case of the 
askoliazontes, and incidentally also indirectly via Roman artworks, as in 
the case of the halteristarii. Here, we should reckon with the possibility that 
Ligorio himself, too, was active as a forger of ancient artefacts, which would 
be one of the many avenues for further research.9? But most importantly, only 
a thorough textual and cultural-historical analysis of the alphabetical ency- 
clopaedia and the Neapolitan and Turin volumes dealing with ancient coins 
would supply valuable insights into Ligorio's treatment of ancient numis- 
matics, helping us consequently to gain a more complete understanding of 
Ligorio's methodological approach to ancient Hellas and its culture.$3 


62 Dressel (1900: 206) quotes Pompeo Ugonio (d. 1614) on Ligorio as a forger of ancient coins: 
"Si dilettava delle medaglie antiche, et ne fece improntare molte di nuovo dandoli una 
ruggine verde, o altro fuco accio paressero antiche, delle quali ne fece, o contrafece gran 
quantita, che hanno ingannato molti" (“He took delight in ancient medals, and had many 
coined anew, giving them a green rust or some other deceit, so that they would look an- 
cient, lots of them he made, or counterfeited, that deceived many"). Many of the thou- 
sands of coins illustrated in the encyclopaedia must nevertheless have been authentic. 
Ligorio must have had a well-stocked coin collection, which in 1567, compelled by severe 
financial difficulties, he was forced to sell to the cardinal Alessandro Farnese (1520-1589). 
On this, see Schreurs (2000: 13). 

63 Sofar, only the 21st Turin volume has been edited, which deals with the coins of the Roman 
emperors. Ian Campbell has repeatedly called attention to the importance of numismat- 
ics for Ligorio's working practices. See, for instance, Campbell (1988) and Campbell (2013). 
Coins, mostly Greek, emerge occasionally in his alphabetical encyclopaedia. Volumes 1 
(BNN, MS x11. B. 1), 5 (BNN, MS xII. B. 5), and 6 (BNN, MS xri. B. 6) in Naples and 
volumes 19 (AST, MS a. 11. 6. J. 19), 21 (AST, MS a. r1. 8. J. 21), 22 (AST, MS a. 11. 9. J. 22), and 
27 (AST, MS a. 11. 14. J. 27) in Turin deal with ancient coins. In addition to this, volume1in 
Naples and volume 27 in Turin are dedicated exclusively to the ancient Greek coins. Cf. 
Schreurs (1993: 58, and n. 8). 
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CHAPTER 15 


Ancient Coins and the Use of Greek History in 
Sicilia et Magna Graecia by Hubertus Goltzius 


(15261583) 


Maria Luisa Napolitano 


With his Sicilia et Magna Graecia, printed in 1576, Hubertus Goltzius (1526- 
1583) published the first European monographic study on "Greek" Sicily and 
Italy, introducing the ancient notion of Magna Graecia to early modern schol- 
arship. Yet, even if present-day historiography has incidentally acknowledged 
Goltzius's leading role in the study of "Greek Italy" it has not shown any interest 
in a systematic examination of his work, only making brief references to its nu- 
mismatic content.! This paper analyses the structure and some specific aspects 
of Sicilia et Magna Graecia, focusing on its innovative features and importance 
in the early modern study of history and antiquity, and especially numismat- 
ics. Studying the work will also allow us to shed light on the figure and interests 
of Hubertus Goltzius, who was actively involved in the cultural and artistic 
life of his times: as a humanist, artist, engraver, scholar of various aspects of 
the ancient world, historian, antiquarian, and collector. As a numismatist, he 
was a pioneer in the scholarly nature of the subject, relentlessly searching for 
coins, epigraphs, ancient manuscripts, and maps during his European tours. 
He established contacts with European and Italian scholars, intellectuals, art- 
ists, rulers, and figures of power, promoting artistic and cultural relations at 
an extremely high level. Evidence of Goltzius's relationships with these circles 
can be found in his dedications to the most important figures of his times. 
Further evidence can be found in the in the writings of his amici—in both 
prose and poetry—referring to Goltzius; they were all scholars and enthusiasts 
of art, history, numismatics, and Greek and Roman literature, who shared a 
passion for antiquity and humanist ideals of life. 


1 Modern bibliography on Sicilia et Magna Graecia comprises solely bibliographic records and 
brief mentions: e.g., Panessa (1977: 2); Le Loup (1983: 140-41); Ampolo (1985: 52); Dekesel 
(1988: 87-89); Prontera (1996: 265); Ceserani (2012: 39, 103-04). This is also the reason why I 
decided to expand on my study of this work in one of my previous books (Napolitano: 2012) 
andin this paper. 
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1 Background: Hubertus Goltzius (1526-1583) and Hellenism 


Hubertus Goltzius (Hubert or Hubrecht Goltz) was born in Venlo, the Nether- 
lands, in 1526, into an artistic family.? At the age of eighteen, he attended the 
Romanesque art school of the artist Lambert Lombard (1505-1566), in Liége. 
In 1546, he moved to Antwerp and became an artist and engraver of the Guild 
of St Luke, where he established a close friendship with the great cartographer 
Abraham Ortelius (1528-98), also a member of the Guild, who was to become 
the leading geographer of the king of Spain. Goltzius shared research, ideals, 
business dealings, collecting, friendships, and personal relations with Ortelius. 
In Ortelius’s Antwerp circle, he also got to know the leading publisher and 
bookseller Christopher Plantin (1520-1589), who would become a friend and 
supporter of Goltzius before becoming Philip 11’s prototypographus. During 
that period, while religious wars raged through Flanders, Ortelius and Plantin 
were involved in promoting their irenic ideals for the reconciliation of reli- 
gions: Ortelius was linked to the Familist religious sect? which was irenic and 
in favour of helping Protestants and Reformists. 

In addition to the Antwerp bookshop, which was primarily used for the 
services of Philip 11 and the Catholic world, Plantin opened a second shop in 
Leiden which worked for the Reformists. His Leiden branch was mostly oper- 
ated by his son-in-law and adopted son Frans Raphelengen (1539-1597), a hu- 
manist and professor of Hebrew at Leiden University* who also was interested 
in the Familists' concordia mundi project. Goltzius developed close relation- 
ships in this circle of men. He completed his own study thanks to his meet- 
ing—once again in Antwerp—the Catholic Marc Laurin (1525-1581), lord of 
Watervliet, humanist from Bruges, and a generous and rich friend of Ortelius 


2 On Goltzius, his life and work, see Weale (1866-1870); Panessa (1977); Le Loup (1983); Ampolo 
(1985: 47-84, 53); Dekesel (1988); Dekesel (1997); Dekesel (2005); Callatay (2006: 31-37, 31-33); 
Napolitano (2010); Ceserani (2012: 39, 103-04); Napolitano (2012); Hollstein (2013); Kagan 
(2013: 57-70); Wrede (2013). His mother, Katharina Goltz, born in Venlo, was the daugh- 
ter of the painter and artist Hubrecht Goltz, who was active in the town from 1495 to 1524 
(Hendriks 1968: 321), and the sister of the sculptor Sybregt. His father, Roger van Weertsburg 
(de Wurtzbourg, or Rutgheer Wirtzburger), a painter of Bavarian origin, was registered for 
the first time in 1530 (Hendriks 1968: 325, no. 6) in the records of the town of Venlo, where he 
had moved to (Weale 1866-1870: 246 and no. 1). 

3 Regarding relations with the Reformist and Lutheran world, the Familist faith of Ortelius and 
the sect called “Family of Love”, see Harris (2004: 90-93) and Mangani (2006: 69-73, 85-146). 

4 AHebrew translation of Calvin's Catechism was also dedicated to Raphelengen: Fuks & Fuks- 
Mansfeld (1984: 16—19, 23, 24, 29, 30-31) and Mangani (2006: 29). 
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and Plantin.5 Laurin belonged to a noble and liberal family from Bruges 
that had already arranged meetings with intellectuals such as Erasmus of 
Rotterdam (1466/1467 /1469—1536),9 for whom Bruges was a second home, and 
Thomas More (1478-1535), a close friend of Erasmus whom he had also met in 
Bruges.’ Both of them were spiritual models for Ortelius.? During the 1540s, the 
Catholic George Cassander (1513-1566) had also taught there before moving to 
Ghent, and his project for reconciling the Catholic and Reformed churches was 
close to the Familists' plan, and also to Ortelius's vision.? Cassander considered 
the study of the Greek language as being singularly important,!° and Goltzius 
appreciated his teachings. Having been baptised a Catholic, he embraced a 
conciliatory religious position which was at the limits of orthodoxy.!! 


5 Goltzius's work was republished in 1618 in Antwerp, featuring scholia by Andreas Schott 
of the Society of Jesus (see Napolitano, 2012: 248—53); in 1644, again in Antwerp, Balthasar 
Moretus reprinted the treatise as part of Goltzius's opera omnia (Romanae et Graecae an- 
tiquitatis monumenta e priscis numismatibus eruta per Hubertum Goltzium Herbipolitam 
Venlonianum Civem Romanum. IV: Siciliae et Magnae Graeciae Historia, ex antiquibus 
numismatibus illustrata); in 1708, it was included in Verdussen's Huberti Goltzi De re 
nummaria antiqua, Opera quae extant universa, Quinque voluminibus comprehensa, also 
published in Antwerp: the Tomus Quartus continens Siciliae et Magnae Graeciae histori- 
am, ex antiquis numismatibus illustratam once again reproduces the same edition, with 
Goltzius's title page, text, and plates and with Schott's scholia. Until the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the work was quoted, reused, and referenced, and it became a standard reference 
work for generations of scholars, who found useful the catalogues with numerous and ac- 
curate coin reproductions (Napolitano 2012: 383-92). However, following cruel criticism 
by Joseph H. Eckhel (1792: Xx11, CXLI-CLIV), Goltzius's works were discredited and were 
almost forgotten in the history of numismatic and ancient studies. 

6 Marc Laurin, an uncle bearing the same name as “our” Laurin, a canon (1488-1540), con- 
trolled the local church of Saint Donaas for more than twenty years and promoted in- 
tellectual and spiritual relations with innovative figures of the time that attended the 
leading club he set up, including names such as Erasmus of Rotterdam, who addressed 
some letters to him: Carton, Van de Putte, De Mersseman & Delepierre (1843-1849: I, 
279); Nauwelaerts (1969: 12, 13, 22). See Erasmus (1906—1958: 111, Ep. 717, 763, 789, 809), 
addressed to Marc Laurin. 

7 On More in Bruges and his relationship with Erasmus, whom he most certainly met in the 
city in 1515 during his diplomatic mission to the Netherlands, see Hexter (1975: 23-25, 32, 
44, 49-51, 99-104, 106-07, 122-24, 129-31). 

8 Ortelius’s epistolary (Ortelius 1969 [1887]) emblematically opens with a letter by Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, even if it is not addressed to Ortelius. Reference to Thomas More can also 
be found in Ortelius’s cartographic representation of Utopia (Mangani 2006: 132 and Fig. 
45), of which only one copy exists. 

9 Mangani (2006: 21). 

10 Tilmans (2002: 17-18). 

11 In Caius Iulius Caesar (1563) Goltzius, by way of thanks, published a list of European 
figures who had been willing to show him their own numismatic collections in order 
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In 1560 Goltzius moved to Bruges, accepting Laurin's offer at the end of his 
European tour (1558-1560), which had been sponsored by the latter, and he re- 
mained in Bruges until the end of his life (1583). There he opened a printshop, 
and once the Officina Goltziana became operational —thanks, once again, to 
Laurin’s support—Goltzius published his best-known and most prestigious 
works (Caius Iulius Caesar, 1563; Fasti, 1566; and Caesar Augustus, 1574, all dedi- 
cated to the Habsburgs). The last of this series of publications was the book 
under study here, Sicilia et Magna Graecia, which included a dedication to 
Philip 11, king of Spain. In this work, inspired by Laurin in its subject matter,? 
Goltzius dealt for the first time with the history of ancient Greece, interrupting 
in this way his sequel on Roman history—which had originally been planned to 
continue with a work dedicated to Tiberius—and also abandoning the imperi- 
al Roman vision of his previous work.!? Moreover, the work's focus is no longer 
on individual figures who had dominated history, nor is it on institutions, but is 
instead defined by a specific area. Laurin and Goltzius had originally envisaged 
a work on Greek numismatics comprising four volumes, which would include 
the history and coinage of the continental, Aegean, and Eastern Greek world.!* 
Consultation of two unpublished manuscripts by Goltzius, entitled Historiae 
urbium et populorum insulae Graeciae, now housed at the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum in Antwerp (Flanders), shows how Goltzius continued to work on 
the project but never completed it.!? Only the first of the four planned books, 
Sicilia et Magna Graecia, was published during the author's lifetime. 


to study and draw them during his two best-known trips (1556 and 1558-60), during 
which he visited a total of 975 collections, including collections in Antwerp and Bruges. 
Systematically drawn up by Goltzius in accordance with the itinerary he followed and the 
cities he visited, it can also be obtained from Goltzius's notes in Calendarium Historicum 
of the docteur en droit Michel Beuther (Beuther 1557: Royal Library Albert 1 Brussels, 11 
38334). The figures are listed in order of social importance: the leading notables of each 
location: the emperor, the pope, the prince-electors, the Doge in Venice, the Medicean 
grand duke of Florence, the House of Este in Ferrara, the viceroy of Naples; and the most 
important prelates and jurists of each city, university teachers, intellectuals, and artists, 
but also members of the middle class and the most ordinary folk. 

12 Goltzius (1576: C3). 

13 The material collected for the work on Tiberius was later published in 1620 by Jerome 
Verdussen in a more extensive work with a commentary by L. Nonnius (Goltzius 1620). 

14 The plan of the work, published in Sicilia et Magna Graecia, was as follows for the other 
three books: 11: Epirus, Peloponesus, Thessalia, Macedonia et Thracia; 111: Insulae Graeciae; 
IV: Asia, Syria, Aegyptus et Africa. 

15  Mu564, M 156-2: the first manuscript is dedicated to the Greek islands; the second is 
incomplete. Goltzius's Greek work was to be completed and published with the 1618— 
1620 edition (GRAECIAE eiusque insularum et Asiae Minoris NOMISMATA, ab Huberto 
Goltzio quondam sculpta, Ludovici Nonni commentario illustrata), promoted by the pub- 
lisher Jacob de Bie with text by L. Nonnius that includes a large number of differences 
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In Goltzius's day, the teaching of Greek, the search for manuscripts, the 
steady publication of Greek writings in print, translation into Latin of Greek lit- 
erary works, and study of ancient Greek, were promoted both by the Reformist 
circles of European humanism and by Catholic circles open to rediscovering 
ancient literature as a whole and interested in approaching Greek culture 
through the original Greek texts.!6 This was an approach and vision shared 
by Goltzius and by his trusted amici: Ortelius and his circle in Antwerp, the 
publisher Plantin (both in Antwerp and in Leiden!?), and the brothers Marc 
and Guy Laurin (d. 1589), with their group of typothecarii in Bruges.!8 Starting 
in 1565 the so-called Officina Goltziana,? had already distinguished itself for 
two publications edited by Adolph Meetkercke (1528-1591).”° The first focused 
on the correct pronunciation of ancient Greek, with an appendix on Greek 
accents (De veteri et recta pronuntiatione linguae Graecae commentarius [...] 
Accessit appendix de Graecorum accentibus, cum scholiis); it was republished 
by Plantin in 1576 in Antwerp. The second was the first European edition of 
the Idyllia by Moschus and Bion in Latin translation?! a work linking Northern 
humanism with the Florentine philological tradition, as the first translation of 
Moschus's first idyll had already been produced by Poliziano. This work, more- 
over, was to be republished in the Protestant and anti-Spanish University of 
Leiden, which was led by Goltzius's friend Janus Dousa (1545-1604):?? indeed, 
a republication of the complete works of Moschus and Bion (with the addition 
of Dousa's translation of Bion's Epitaph for Adonis) was edited in 1584 by the 


between manuscripts (Napolitano 2012: 248—53). Two more editions of Opera omnia by 
Goltzius were published in 1644 (Moretus) and 1708 (Verdussen). 

16 — Ampolo (1996: 1023-26); Napolitano (2012: 256-58). 

17 Thanks to his son-in-law Frans Raphelengen (Franciscus Raphelengius), involved in 
the Biblia sacra, the multilingual Bible of Antwerp, head of the publishing agency and 
Plantinian library operating in Leiden, especially for Reformists; see Mangani (2006: 29) 
and above, p. 348. 

18 _Asregards Plantin of Antwerp, who shared a mental affinity with the king of Spain, was a 
friend of Ortelius and a familist like he was, founder of the best-known publishing house of 
the century, with branches in Leiden— initially thanks to his son-in-law, Raphelengius— 
and in Paris, editor of the Biblia Polyglotta and close to Reformists: Sabbe (1923); Voet 
(1969-1972); and Bowen & Imhof (2008). On the brothers Marc and Guy Laurin and their 
circle in Bruges, see Napolitano (2012: 65-87) and above; on the tAypothecarii see below, 
P- 373. 

19 Fontaine Verwey (1972: 296-98). 

20 Also a friend and assistant of Abraham Ortelius, officially converted to Protestantism, 
Meetkercke was to take on important positions in politics and diplomatic missions in 
Bruges and abroad; see below. 

21 Meetkercke (1565). 

22 Lordof Noordwyck. About Janus Dousa, see Heesakkers (1976). 
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Bruges-born Bonaventura Vulcanius (1538-1614), with a dedication to Dousa.?? 
As acknowledged in Meetkercke's dedicatory epistle, the edition of the Idyllia 
had been requested by Laurin, whose humanist generosity and sensitivity were 
praised by the editor. In the epistle, Laurin was described as a collector of Latin 
and Greek manuscripts “with untiring efforts and huge expense" (invicto labore 
maximoque sumptu), and of "countless coins" (innumera nomismata) and epi- 
graphs "from all the corners of the world" (ex omnibus orbis partibus).?^ 


2 Goltzius's Sicilia et Magna Graecia: Structure, Scope, Purpose 


In his dedication of his Thesaurus rei antiquariae huberrimus (Antwerp, 1579) 
to Count Marc Függer (1529-1597), a man of culture and a member of the 
leading banking family, Goltzius recalled his previous work, Sicilia et Magna 
Graecia, published in 1576, with the following words: 


Singularem laboris mei et diligentiae fructum capio, quod hoc tempore, ve- 
luti post longam saeculorum seriem;?5 ab oblivione atque silentio Siciliae 
et Magnae Graeciae memoriam, res gestas, situm, descriptionemque ex 
antiquitatis arcanis, et numismatum epigrammatumque monumentis 
restituerim; et antiqua, quibus illae floruerunt, ornamenta renovarim.?6 


I am reaping the extraordinary rewards of my work and efforts, at this 
time, as if after a long series of centuries, I have retrieved the memory, 
the feats, the place, and the description of Sicily and Magna Graecia 
from oblivion and silence, from the secret abodes of ancient times, 
and from the accounts of coins and epigraphs; and I have restored their 
ancient honour thanks to which they flourished. 


In these few lines, Goltzius expressed the cultural project that he had brought 
to maturity over the course of his entire life. As he himself saw it, with this book 
he had brought to life the memory of the past thanks to his great commitment 


23 Vulcanius (1584). See Conley (2010: 337-50, 338, 348). The volume also includes the afore- 
mentioned translation by Poliziano and some idylls by Moschus and Bion translated by 
Henri Estienne (Henricus Stephanus). 

24 Meetkercke (1565: 3-4). 

25 Tacitus, Histories 1.2.2. Cf. Justin, Epitome of Pompeius Trogus 44.2.7; Apuleius, On the 
Universe 22; Declamatio maior 4.13. 

26 Goltzius (1579), Inclyto Heroi D. Marco Fuggero Domino et Comiti in Kirchperg et 
Weissenhorn, [...] Epistola dedicatoria. 
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(labor et diligentia), consequently gathering singularem fructum for his "Greek" 
work, and annulling the oblivion of past centuries (longa saeculorum series, 
oblivio, silentium). In his opinion, too, he succeeded in re-establishing the 
memory of Sicily and Magna Graecia: the feats, locations, and descriptions 
of these regions, from the secret places of antiquity (ex antiquitatis arcanis), 
with reference to literary sources and to monumenta comprising coins and 
epigraphs. 

Goltzius did not choose the institutional history of famous cities like Athens 
as the subject of his Sicilia et Magna Graecia, but rather a space which was 
geographically peripheral to the first volume of his great work dedicated to 
Hellenism.?" The full title of the work, Sicilia et Magna Graecia, sive historiae 
urbium et populorum Graeciae ex antiquis numismatibus restitutae, liber pri- 
mus, gives a clear idea of the contents and scope of the book. First of all, it 
signifies a geographical space: Sicily and Magna Graecia. The term Sicilia et 
Magna Graecia reiterates a distinction already known in antiquity, with Sicily 
holding cultural and historical priority. Secondly, Goltzius's title defines the 
kind of history his book covers, concentrating on the "history of cities and 
the peoples of Greece" (historiae urbium et populorum Graeciae). Thirdly, the 
title highlights Goltzius's historiographical method, since it indicates the use 
of ancient coinage as a major source (ex antiquis numismatibus restitutae) —an 
emphasis also found in his previous "Roman" works.?? Goltzius's appreciation 
of numismatics, confirmed in programmatic statements in the introductions 
and testimonies of his friends in their laudationes, is equally well reflected in 
the numerous and orderly arranged plates, which precede the historical part 
and show coins from the communities under study.?? These plates also conve- 
niently articulate the structure of the book: the communities whose coins are 
represented are discussed in the text in the exact order in which they appear 
in the plates. 

Notwithstanding his proclaimed interest in ancient coinage as a historical 
source, Goltzius did not define himself as a scholar of numismatics, strictly 
speaking. For him, numismatics was one aspect of his expertise as a historian. 
In an inscription, dating from 1576 and included in the portrait of the Flemish 
painter Antonio Moro (1516/1520-1576), Goltzius is described as Civis Romanus, 
Historicus et totius antiquitatis Restaurator insignis ("Roman Citizen, Historian, 
and illustrious Restorer of All of Antiquity"). The portrait was a gift from Moro 


27 Regarding the editions of the work: Dekesel (1988: 87-89, 101); Napolitano (2012: 270, 
385-91); Kagan (2013: 67). 

28 Goltzius (1557); Goltzius (1563); Goltzius (1566); Goltzius (1574). 

29 Tabulae 1-xiv (Sicily), xv-xxxvi1 (Magna Graecia). 
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in exchange for Goltzius's Fasti (1566), and it is most likely that before its pub- 
lication the two men had discussed the inscription. In any case, the inscription 
features around the author's portrait in Sicilia et Magna Graecia, which is a re- 
production of the portrait offered by Moro, most probably by his friend Philip 
Galle (1537-1612).3° In a letter included by Goltzius, his friend Ortelius address- 
es the author as follows: Huberto Goltzio, Civi Romano, Historico, Antiquario, 
ac prisci saeculi Instauratori diligentissimo ("To Hubertus Goltzius, Roman 
Citizen, Historian, Antiquarian, and highly diligent Restorer of ancient times"). 
Likewise, in his own works Goltzius referred to himself as a Pictor drawing 
with a penicillum historicum (Imagines, 1557), Historiae imperatorum [...] 
Auctor, and even Sculptor (C. Iulius Caesar, 1563; Caesar Augustus, 1574; Sicilia 
et Magna Graecia, 1576), as well as Civis Romanus (Sicilia et Magna Graecia and 
Thesaurus). These multifarious self-designations show that Goltzius did not 
assign a privileged role to numismatics, which he included among his other 
abilities as a scholar of antiquity. Thus, in Sicilia et Magna Graecia Goltzius 
defined himself as "author and engraver" (auctore et sculptore), assigning im- 
portance first to his qualities as a historian and then to his ability to reproduce 
ancient coins and hence make them known through his printed work. 

As to the structure of the work, the volume opens with three coronae of 
encomia and explanatory texts in rhyme by Goltzius's amici, mainly from the 
circle in Bruges and Antwerp. First, his portrait is praised in verse by his re- 
vered assistant Johannes Castelius (Jean van de Casteele, c.1520—1581/1584); the 
doctors and humanists Guilelmus Pantinus (Guillaume Pantin, 15207-1583) 
and Victor Giselinus (Gislain or Ghyselink, 1543-1591); the humanist, juriscon- 
sult, and poet Franciscus Modius (Frangois de Maulde, 1546?-1597); and the 
Englishman Daniel Rogersius (Daniel Rogers, 1538/1540-1591), all of whom 
were also linked to Ortelius?! Second, the title page is explained by Modius 
and the historian and elegiac poet from Antwerp Melchior Barlaeus (1540- 
1584). Last but not least, the work itself is discussed and praised in texts by 


30  Dekesel (1988: 93). 

31 Castelius: Ortelius (1969b: 120-21 n. 51, 31.07.1574) and Ortelius (19692: go, fol. 116", 
1574); Pantinus was included in Ortelius's Album amicorum (Ortelius 1969a: 30, fol. 28"); 
Giselinus: Ortelius (1969a: 48-50, fols. 58", 59", 59") and Ortelius (1969a: 12-15 nn. 47, 48, 
1574); Modius: Ortelius (1969a: 47, fols. 55", 56"); Rogersius: Ortelius (1969a: 1*-35; 12-14, 
34—5, 37), Ortelius (1969b: 42 from 1572, 76 from 1578, 92 from 1580), see also Dorsten 
(1962: 3—5, 22, 26—27, 61, 203). On Castelius, see Bostoen (2010: 227-43). He probably is the 
author of an anti-Catholic satirical pamphlet against the preacher Cornelius: Epistolae 
monitoriae, in quibus curam religionis ad magistratum pertinere, et qua ratione missa in 
veteri ecclesia celebrata fuerit, ostenditur. The work, published in Bruges in 1567 by Officina 
Goltziana under the pseudonym of Stephanus Lindius, appeared in the List of Prohibited 
Books in 1568 (on this, see Fontaine Verwey 1972: 302). 
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Andreas Papius (Andries de Paep, 1552?—1581), a Hellenist, linguist, and his- 
torian from Ghent, as well as the historian Jacobus Marchantius (1537- 
1609), Aegidius and Justus Witsius (or Wijts, antiquarius and chancellor of 
the University of Bruges), and finally Cornelius Brinctius (or Brinctus) 
Amorfortius (of Amersford), a friend of Ortelius who offers a lengthy ode in 
both Greek and in Latin.?3 

Four prose texts follow: the epistle dedicated to Philip 11; the preface for 
Marc Laurin; a reproduction of the decree granting the author honorary Roman 
citizenship (1567); and Ortelius's letter. The introductory section ends with an 
encomiastic epigram by the above-mentioned Daniel Rogers, dedicated to the 
author, and a useful index, entitled Elenchus urbium, populorum et regum quo- 
rum numismata et historiae hoc libro exhibentur. 

The work itself opens with tables (Tabulae) exhibiting reproductions of 
coins belonging to individual cities. These are followed by the author's intro- 
duction to the reader and two separate historical-geographical maps, placed 
side by side and depicting the areas under study: Sicily and southern Italy (or 
Magna Graecia), in addition to Marseille and Antibes. The work's two geo- 
graphical sections have symmetrical structures, and each opens with its own 
historical introduction, followed by individual chapters dedicated to the his- 
tory of specific cities. They are rounded off with a general conclusion entitled 
De coloniis Graecorum.** At Laurin's suggestion, the presentation of the ma- 
terial relied on a geographical structure following the criteria of proximity,3° 
from east to west, as a virtual itinerary for the humanist, both reader and 
viator. These sections mainly consist of historical reconstruction, which relied 
on Goltzius's close re-examination of the literary sources, ordered following 
the chronology of events. In his discussion of Sicily, for instance, Goltzius cov- 
ers the island's history city by city, in primis Syracuse but also Elymian and 
Punic locations. Additionally, individual, short chapters are dedicated to the 
Sicilian tyrants. 

After a short epigraphic section and indexes, the work closes with an 
additional series of poetic encomia regarding the work and the author. 


32 Cossa(1893:155). 

33  Brinctius dedicates some verses in Latin and Greek to Ortelius perpetuae amicitiae ergo in 
Ortelius's Album amicorum (Ortelius 1969a: 63—64, fols. 81-82). 

34 Napolitano (2012: 338-43); Ceserani (2012: 104). 

35 For example: NEOIIOAITON —NEAPOLIS, IIYTEOAITON—PUTEOLI, 
KYMAION—CUMAE, XINYEXZXANON, MINTURNENSIUM; or KPOTONIATAN— 
CROTON, ZYBAPITON—SYBARIS, METAIIONTION—METAPONTUS (sic), 
LAAANTINON, TAPANTINON—TARENTUM . 
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These are written by Johannes Vivianus (a friend of Ortelius, c.1560-1620);36 
Daniel Rogers, mentioned earlier; Adolph Meetkercke of Bruges (Adolphus 
Mekerchus, 1528—1591),?? humanist and jurist, and a shared friend of Laurin 
and Ortelius; Nicolaus Colvius of Bruges; Melchior Barlaeus, and Jacobus 
Crucquius, jurist and humanist, and also Cassander's successor in Bruges, who 
wrote on the nomen/omen Hubertus Goltzius and printer's mark: Abundance 
with the horn of plenty, surrounded by the words HUBERTAS AUREA 
SAECULI.38 

At the end of the work, as a kind of self-standing appendix that is marked 
off from the rest of the book by its own title page, Goltzius added a section on 
Sicilian history from Emperor Augustus to the present, which testifies to his 
desire to link the past with the present, even if the nature of the work did not 
demand the connection.?? Another epigram by Rogers, with Goltzius's print- 
er's mark, concludes the entire volume. 

The book's thematic focus is on Sicily: it precedes Italy's Greek colonies in 
the title and in the work, also occupying greater space in both the historical 
section and the part dealing with numismatics. The priority awarded to Sicily 
is also evident from the book's splendid front cover, for which an interpreta- 
tion is suggested in two explicationes, produced by Goltzius's friends Franciscus 
Modius and Melchior Barlaeus, interpreting all divinities, characters, symbols, 
and locations evoked on the front cover as referring to Greek Sicily. In the cen- 
tre, there is a depiction of a Greek temple with Neptune, rector pelagi, and 


36 Ortelius and Vivianus (1584: 20). Ortelius and Vivianus offer an account of their joint “ar- 
chaeological” trip through Belgian Gaul, in the form of a letter to the geographer Gerardus 
Mercator, with whom Ortelius was very close, dated 7 October 1575. Vivianus is included 
in Ortelius's Album amicorum (Ortelius 1969a: 60, fols. 75"—76") with the dedication of a 
work in rhyme, dated 1574, which incites moderation, and of a drawing with the mottos 
Recti conscientia —Beata Tranquillitas, to which he adds a verse in Hebrew (Ps. 73: 28), 
which states “But as for me, it is good to be near God”. 

37  Meetkercke was the author of the explanatory short poem opening Ortelius's Theatrum 
(1570) and is also represented in Ortelius's Album amicorum (Ortelius 1969a: 31, fols. 30‘ 
31"). During the religious conflict of that period, Meetkercke sided with the Reformists 
and with the states fighting against Spanish repression. He was assigned to diplomatic 
missions in England at the court of Queen Elizabeth I and against Don John of Austria, 
and took part in the pacification of 1580, becoming president of the Council of Flanders 
(Tracy 2008: 218). He wrote numerous celebratory odes for Goltzius. 

38 Jacob Cruucke or Jacques De Crucque (c.1520—1584), a scholar of Horace’s manuscript 
tradition, published various volumes of his work with Goltzius and with Plantin 
(Verbeke 2009). 

39 Title: Siciliae Historia Posterior, sive eorum quae post pacem sub Augusto terra marique par- 
tam usque ad hoc saeculum gesta sunt, compendiosa narratio [... | (Bruges, 1576). 
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Diana; at the top, we find the triskelion (a triple spiral figure exhibiting rota- 
tional symmetry, with the design representing three bent human legs), recall- 
ing Sicily's three main promontories. On the left, the rape of Persephone by 
Pluto is shown as being located in the vicinity of Etna, while on the right we see 
Demeter on her chariot on the lookout for her daughter. Scylla is represented 
on the pediment. The healthy thermal waters of Terme near Himera can be 
found depicted on the base to the left, and on the right we see Etna erupting, 
with Messina depicted below it; lastly, in the middle of the front cover, personi- 
fications of Alpheus at sea and the fountain Arethusa are included. 

The emphasis on Sicily can be seen in connection with Goltzius's attempt 
to gain the patronage of the king of Spain. In the dedication to the king, Sicily 
is presented as being superior to the rest of Italy, and Goltzius claims that the 
ancient tribe of the Sicanians (Sicani) were the first settlers in Sicily. More spe- 
cifically, he argued that they stemmed from the same area of Spain as Philip's 
dynasty. Evoking Thucydides's authority, he claimed that they settled perma- 
nently on the island in ancient times, prior even to the diaspora of Greeks and 
Trojans after the fall of Troy.*? According to the Greek historian, the fleeing 
Trojans had settled in Sicily after the Sicanians, who subsequently became 
Elymians and Phocians during their nostos. It had been the Sicani, Goltzius 
wrote, who had called the island Sicania after themselves and had dominated 
it completely, before eventually withdrawing to the west. Only much later, 
still according to his version of history, did Greek colonists settle in Sicily, and 
these Greek settlers are the true protagonists of Goltzius's work insofar as they 
were the founders of the urbes et populorum Graecorum. As the Sicani were be- 
lieved to be of Spanish extraction, originating from the same area of Aragon?! 
which was the birthplace of Ferdinand of Aragon, maternal grandfather of 
Charles v (Philip 11's father), their proclaimed position of primacy over the 


40 Thucydides, Histories 6.2.2-3: "The Sicanians appear to have been the next settlers, al- 
though they pretend to have been the first of all and aborigines; but the facts show that 
they were Iberians, driven by the Ligurians from the river Sicanus in Iberia. It was from 
them that the island, before called Trinacria, took its name of Sicania, and to the present 
day they inhabit the west of Sicily. On the fall of Ilium, some of the Trojans escaped from 
the Achaeans, came in ships to Sicily, and settled next to the Sicanians under the general 
name of Elymi; their towns being called Eryx and Egesta. With them settled some of the 
Phocians carried on their way from Troy by a storm, first to Libya, and afterwards from 
thence to Sicily" (transl. by R. Crawley). 

41 Goltzius states that the Sicanians originally settled near the River Sicoris (now known as 
the River Segro), subsequently moving to the area known at that time as Arragonia; and 
that they arrived in Sicily from there, the first settlements. Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Roman Antiquities 22.2, and Servius's commentary on Virgil, Aeneid 1.557. 
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other antiquae gentes settling in Sicily helped to legitimise Spanish claims to 
royal sovereignty over the island from a (pseudo-)historical perspective. 


3 Goltzius’s Choice of Subject: Sources of Inspiration 


In the context in which he worked, Goltzius’s emphasis on the Greek history 
of Italy was perhaps not as self-evident as it may seem to us, at least at first 
sight. The ancient world that Europe’s strong powers—the Spanish monarchy, 
the Holy Roman Empire, and the Papal States—held dearest generally was 
the Roman world, not Hellas. Greek civilisation was less esteemed, considered 
less suitable for rendering either the majesty of monarchical and imperial 
power or the prestige of the pope, the last representative of Rome’s history— 
republican, imperial, and Catholic.4 As stated above, the four major works 
published by Goltzius before Sicilia et Magna Graecia, which were dedicated 
to the Habsburgs and Roman Senate (Fasti), had as their object the Roman 
world.*? Goltzius also reiterated the link between the ancient Roman emper- 
ors and the exponents of imperial families from the Middle Ages to the present 
in his Imperatorum imagines (1557). 

However, even though Rome rather than ancient Greece played a dominant 
role in early modern cultural politics, Hellenism was brought to life in specific 
contexts, such as Naples under its Aragonese rulers.^^ A lively and dynamic 
ideologisation supported by the teaching of Greek, and the study of Greek cul- 
ture and history more generally, flourished in Venice and in Medicean Florence, 


42 Viroli (1992: 113-14, 162, 276); Tuck (1993: 12-30). But while in these circles Greek models 
were less appreciated, ancient Greece inspired Venice and Florence as an example of au- 
tonomous politics and strong cultural identity. 

43 Goltzius (1557); Goltzius (1563); Goltzius (1566); Goltzius (1574). These works were in- 
spired and promoted by Marc Laurin. 

44 Alfonso v of Aragon was a protector of Greek studies. The work of the translators, often 
Greek, of the classics of Greek literature was promoted at his court. These translators 
included men of culture, such as George of Trebizond and Theodore Gaza (Bentley 1995: 
56, 70, 174). In 1441 the humanist Leonardo Bruni prepared for King Alfonso a copy of his 
translation of Aristotle’s Politics (Bentley 1995: 71), and Giovanni Albino edited a volume 
with the Latin translation of some of Plutarch’s biographies for Alfonso’s son, Ferdinand 1 
of Aragon (Bentley 1995: 86). Lorenzo Valla was also active in Naples, where he insisted 
on translations of the New Testament from Greek in accordance with his philological 
criteria (Bentley 1995: 126), while Bartolomeo Facio was assigned to translate into Latin 
Arrianus's Life of Alexander, improving on a much-criticised translation by Pier Paolo 
Vergerio (Bentley 1995: 121). Enea Silvio Piccolomini who, inter alia, had sent this transla- 
tion to King Alfonso and the Greek Cardinal Bessarion, was in Naples from 1456 to 1457 
(Bentley 1995: 70). 
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the self-proclaimed novae Athenae of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.* 
Florence, for example, opened its doors to Greek cultural heritage, almost as 
if it wanted to contrast itself with Rome, the heir of Romanitas, putting itself 
forward as the new Athens and its history as a continuation of Greek history. 
Similarly, Goltzius’s emphasis on the Greek world of Sicily and southern Italy 
probably enabled him to evoke the glorious pre-Roman history of these areas, 
which would, of course, flatter the current leaders of the area, who were also 
the dedicatees of his book: the Aragonese. 

Notwithstanding Goltzius’s emphasis on ancient Greek history, Rome did 
maintain its relevance for the historian, even in his discussion of Italy’s Greek 
world. Every episode of Greek history under study eventually flowed into the 
history of Rome. In his discussion of Magna Graecia, for instance, Goltzius 
started from Greek Neapolis (Naples) and, perhaps surprisingly, travelled 
northwards as far as Lazio and Rome (Fig. 15.1). From there, he moved back 
southwards to Campania, with Capua, Nola, and Velia, as far south as Rhegium, 
then followed Italy’s Ionian coast, with the Greek colonies (and Hellenised 
populations) on the coasts of Calabria, Basilicata, and Puglia, before return- 
ing once more to central Italy. Although Goltzius could not embark on a work 
focusing on Greek Italy and Sicily with Rome as the starting point, his desire to 
include Rome, a non-Greek city, among the leading locations of “Greek Italy” is 
clear: he reiterated the theory of the city’s remote pre-Trojan and Trojan origi- 
nes Graecae, put forward by Dionysius of Halicarnassus,*° whom he specifi- 
cally mentioned. Although Rome did not have a past as a Greek city, it boasted 
a Hellenising cultural tradition that referred to a Hellenism older than the 
Trojan War. By presenting each individual community's Greek history as being 
prior to Rome, Goltzius sought to reconcile his personal interest in and prefer- 
ence for Hellenism with humanist Italy’s traditional “Romanness”.*” 

There were, however, antecedents for Goltzius’s interest in Greek history and, 
more specifically, the Greek history of Italy. Two works by Joachim Camerarius 
(1500-1574) and Wolfgang Lazius (1514-1565), originating from the “enlight- 
ened” court of Emperor Ferdinand 1 and his son Maximilian 11 of Habsburg, 


45 For Florence, see Reszler (2007: XXXIII, 13, 16-30). For Venice, alterae Athenae in Aldo's 
formulation, see Nicolai (2009: 122). 

46 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities 1.112: the Aborigenes, led by Enotrus and 
Peucetius, emigrated to Rome from Arcadia, preceded by the Pelasgians from Thessalia 
in Italy. Then the Greeks came from Arcadia, led by the hero Evander, founder of the 
future Palatine; then, the Arcadians on the Capitol led by Hercules, with the Trojans from 
Laomedon. Lastly, Aeneas arrived from Troy ablaze. 

47 Fora more detailed analysis of the work's content, I refer to Napolitano (2012: 209-15, 
261-344). 
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FIGURE 15.1 Hubertus Goltzius's map “Magna Graecia et Italiae pars" in Sicilia et Magna 
Graecia (Bruges: H. Goltzius, 1576) 
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represent important examples preceding Goltzius’s approach to ancient 
Greece.^? Camerarius's De tractandis equis sive Hippocomicus [...] Historiola 
rei nummariae (1539) and Lazius's Commentariorum rerum Graecarum libri 
II (1558) reassessed the history and numismatics of the ancient Greek world, 
and they constitute works of reference for the Greek innovation of Laurin and 
Goltzius. In Italy, the history ofthe Greek world was studied by the Modena-born 
Carlo Sigonio (1524-1584), in the Venetian context, concentrating on Athenian 
institutions.^? Later, in Northern Europe, the Lutheran historian and geogra- 
pher Ubbo Emmius (1547-1625), the Dutch scholar Johannes Meursius (1579- 
1639, later active in Denmark), the famous Leiden professor Julius Caesar 
Scaliger (1484-1558), and the Dutch scholar Isaac Vossius (1618-1689), who also 
acted as librarian for Queen Christina of Sweden (1626—1689), all significantly 
contributed to the study of ancient Greek history.5° 

As regards the Greek history of Italy and Sicily specifically, humanist and 
ancient historiography also offered antecedents, specifically works on region- 
al history by Tommaso Fazello (1498-1570), Antonio De Ferrariis (il Galateo, 
1444-1517), and Gabriele Barrio (1506-1577), which were well known to Flemish 
humanists and scholars of antiquity?! Ortelius, for example, mentioned 
these and other sources in his introductory pieces to the maps of his famous 
Theatrum (1571), with the clear intent of substantiating the relationship be- 
tween antiquity and the cultural and geographical situation of his own day, 
also including the names among his auctores.52 

We can infer that Goltzius knew at least some of these works. He most cer- 
tainly knew the writings of Fazello,5? whose Sicilian itinerary he followed in 
his discussions of individual places as well as in the last, self-standing section 
of the book dealing with Sicilian history from the time of Emperor Augustus 


48 Camerarius (1539) and Lazius (1558). Both works were for the Emperor Ferdinand of 
Habsburg and his entourage: Napolitano (2012: 171-72, 243, 256-57). 

49 Between 1564 and 1565, Sigonio wrote a monograph about Athens (1564b) dedicated to 
Pier Donato Cesi, papal nuncio in Venice. In addition to numerous works dedicated to 
the ancient Roman world, Sigonio also published studies of Attic and Lacedaemon chro- 
nology (1564a) dedicated to the Veneto patrician Andrea Loredan (Lauredanus). About 
Sigonio's Greek works, see Ampolo (1996: 1022-24) and Napolitano (2012: 110, 256). 

50  Ampolo (1996: 224-27). 

51  Fazello (1558); De Ferrariis (1558); Barrio (1571). As regards the significance of said works 
in the European cultural climate, see Ampolo (1985: 47-48). 

52 Ortelius (1570), with numerous publications, supplements, additions, and republications. 
As regards Theatrum, see Mangani (2006). In Ortelius's Theatrum, each map is preceded 
byan overview of Ortelius's ancient and recent sources, while a Catalogus auctorum tabu- 
larum geographicarum introduces the volume. 

53 Napolitano (2012: 262, 331-34). 
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onwards (the idea for which he probably derived from Fazello). The content 
and order of the appendix are the same as Fazello's, even though Goltzius's 
presentation is more synthetic, for which the author apologises in his 
preface.54 

It is most likely that Goltzius was also familiar with the Descrittione di 
tutta Italia (first printed in Bologna in 1550) by the Dominican friar Leandro 
Alberti (1479-1552), fashioned after the example of Biondo Flavio's Italia 
illustrata and explicitly quoted by Ortelius among his sources for the 
Theatrum, a work Goltzius knew well. Alberti's work, written in the vernacular 
and encompassing the history of nineteen regions from antiquity to the pres- 
ent day, also included Magna Graecia. As he discussed ancient sources together 
with the current historical-geographical situation of the regions under discus- 
sion, Alberti created the impression of a historical continuum from ancient 
times into the present. In contrast with this, Goltzius's editorial and thematic 
choices were not influenced either by such a fluid, overall vision oscillating 
between past and present, or by the methodology combining texts and realia, 
or by the local viewpoint of Fazello and others. In his restauratio, Goltzius ex- 
clusively acknowledged the Greek and Roman literary traditions, coins, and 
ancient inscriptions as sources, which he regarded as the only valid and acces- 
sible documentation for scholars and historians of antiquity.55 Indeed, his use 
of ancient Greek coins to reconstruct the history of “Greek Italy” is one of the 
most interesting aspects of Goltzius's work, and it is to this feature that we will 
now turn. 


4 Goltzius's Use of Numismatics 


In his preface to Laurin, Goltzius discussed the method he had used to select 
numismatic material that he had seen during his study trips and that he now 
reproduced in his work. He specifically recalled the advice he had received 


54 Theworkcontainslists of Reges Siciliae ultra Pharum and Reges Neapolitani sive Siciliae cis 
Pharum, from the Aragonese to the last kings utriusque Siciliae, Ferdinand the Catholic, 
Charles v, and Philip 11. This is followed by a list of leading figures, philosophers, orators, 
poets, musicians, and doctors, all of whom were Sicilian. There is also a similar list of lead- 
ing figures for the section dedicated to Magna Graecia and Italy. 

55 The sources of Goltzius's historical reconstruction are the auctores of ancient historical- 
geographical tradition (for example, Strabo, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Livy, Pliny, and Pausanias); the coins of the individual ancient communities, reproduced 
in the Tabulae; and the limited Latin and Roman inscriptions (with the exception of one 
Greek-Latin) originating from Central-Southern Italy, collected in a separate section. 
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from antiquarii nobilissimi during his Italian sojourn. This concerned the crite- 
ria for choosing and reproducing examples of coins. According to this method, 
a typology of coins was established on the basis of the facies et simulacra, i.e. 
faces and representations of divinities, nymphs, heroes, and heroines, depict- 
ed on the pieces, which were then ordered on the basis of epithets. However, 
Goltzius continued, he decided to diverge from their advice. If he were to 
have followed this practice, he further explained, he would have overlooked 
exemplars "of numerous regions and cities which did not represent symbols 
or resemblances of divinities” (multarum regionum et urbium [...] quae neque 
symbola neque facies Divorum ac Divarum exprimebant). 

On the other hand, Goltzius designed a more inclusive typology that also 
included coins with “numerous other symbols (nota) of fertility" or “stamped 
either for any region or for a specific territory", and so he proceeded to list 
wheat, vinum, herbs and shrubs, fish, rivers, and springs. Thus, Goltzius not 
only acknowledged theomorphic and anthropomorphic categories of repre- 
sentation, but also phytomorphic categories, referring to the freshwater world, 
as well as theriomorphic ones, such as the ear and grains of barley, the celery 
leaf (selinon),5® dolphins and fish, the crab, the bull looking backwards with 
its horns down, the lion, and others.5? This approach was both original and 
innovative, as the types of coins provided philological and documentary cri- 
teria of interpretation, and Goltzius furthered his understanding of antiquity 
by comparing the coins to what he found in the literary sources. Coins for him 
represented the main realia of antiquity (epigraphs are, by contrast, seldom 
reproduced in the work), direct and tangible witnesses of a world to be redis- 
covered, an intact link between the past and present, talking “signs”8 of the 
mos Graecorum. 

In previous numismatic studies,59 images of coins had either illustrated the 
accompanying text or indicated the subject matter of the sections in which 
they occurred. In such cases, the selection of categories met specific purposes 
such as the catalogues of illustrious families, historical characters, ancient di- 
vinities, and so forth. If the imagines represented the subject of the work, au- 
thors generally favoured figures or divinities whose traits could be derived from 
numismatics and sculpture; in addition to these, there were often comments 
containing biographical-literary information and possibly also historical data. 


56 Metcalf (2012: 145). The celery leaf, symbol of the city, can be found on the coins of 
Selinunte from the middle of the sixth century Bc and for all of the fifth century Bc. 

57 Wrede (2013: 98). 

58 Caccamo Caltabiano (2007) and Caccamo Caltabiano (2013: 17-27). 

59 For example, Fulvio (1517); Huttichius (1534); Micyllus (1544); Panvinius (1557); Erizzo 
(1559); Orsini (1570); Orsini (1577). 
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Ancient times were usually connected with the present by mixing iconogra- 
phies of past and present or constructing continuities that “glued together" 
the classical world and the present; the latter increased its value thanks to its 
connection with the ancient world. Thus, in the specific historical and cultural 
perspective adopted by each author in linking the past and present, the image- 
coins "spoke" illustrating history and restoring portraits obtained from coins 
and sculptures of historical figures and deities. In these works, real coins with 
their own specific characteristics were not important, nor was any distinction 
made between coins and medals.°° 

In contrast to what was customary in the scholarship of his day, Goltzius 
provided precise data and evidence regarding the coins he included. He in- 
cluded both the obverse and the reverse of the selected coins. Moreover, in 
his analysis he numbered the coins carefully according to their typology, with 
precise technical data for blanks and metals. As he explained in a marginal 
note at the end of the preface (Fig. 15.2), he used Greek letters to indicate the 
die measurement (a, , y, è, €, C, 0), whereas he used other letter combina- 
tions to denote the kind of metal used (AU, AR, AE).8! Goltzius's choice to 
favour a more scientific approach is also reflected in the blank coin planchet 
(Fig. 15.3),9? which he included in order to be able to add even more exam- 
ples to the overview in due course.9? But notwithstanding the overall schol- 
arly approach Goltzius took, he incidentally also redesigned coins for artistic 
purposes. The planchets are perfectly stylised and they all have the same di- 
mensions, irrespective of their real size (Goltzius did state the real size consis- 
tently, though). The purpose of the reproduction was not realism in our sense 
of the word: rather, the orderly and precise drawing transmits the harmony 
and balance Goltzius wanted to see in the coin. Consequently, neither the con- 
dition of the examples, nor the imperfections or the state of wear, can be as- 
sessed from the engravings. Similarly, Goltzius incidentally also adapted the 
iconography of the coins, sometimes for aesthetic reasons (for instance, when 


60 Another area of study concerns the origins, metrology, and technical characteristics of 
ancient coins: see Bassoli (1985: 7-17); Cunnally (1999: 3-9, 34-37). 

61 Kagan (2013: 61). 

62 Tabula septima: vi, TYNAAPIEQN; Tabula nona: 11, ®INTIAZ; Tabula XII: viii, 
MHNANINQON; Tabula XIII: 11111 TEAQONOX; Tabula xii: viiri-1x, IEPONYMOY; 
Tabula XVII: vi, MINTVRNENS; Tabula XX: vi, ATEAAANQN; Tabula XXI: 11, 
IIIKENTIEON; Tabula XXIII: viii, TEPINAION; Tabula XXV: 1111, BPETTION; XXV: 
VII, IIIHIIONIE ON; Tabula XXVI: vi, ZE®YPIEQN; Tabula XXVIII: vi, ZKYAAATION; 
Tabula XXXIII: vi, YAPONTINON; Tabula XXXIIII: 11111 ATKONITON; XXXIIII: 1x, 
APIMEINEQN; Tabula XXXVI: viii, KOXON. 

63 Cunnally (1999: 103 n. 14). The use can be found in other contemporary works (for in- 
stance, Orsini's Familiae Romanae). 
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FIGURE 15.2 
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Chara&eres Graci quos in tabellis numifmatibus fubiedtis videbis ; vtpote a. f. 5. 
de 2.6. amplitudinem five exilitatemipfius smümi oftendunr, ita vt intelligas nu- 
mifma,cui talis chara&er adfcriptus fit, tanta efle magnitud;ne quanti eft interuallä 
in figura hicad calcemquz ex circulis alijs alio maionbus conftat,iwura fupremá ọm- 
nium lincam c.rculavem,& alteram,cui idem ille charaéer, quem nummo addité cô- 
fpicis fuprafcriptus eft. Alij verð chara@eres quiin jjfdem tabellis nummo fubiun= 
&s adparene, metallum ex quo quifque nommus culus fitindicant; ita vt wy auro, 
A argento, Æ zre nummum fignarum demonftret. Ec hocobí LH 

! ealdem tabelias, auerlam & adueríamnumifmatumpat- — — — — 

tem coniungere. Val. — > 0 no, 


H. Goltzius, 1567), p. C4 
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Hubertus Goltzius's address to the reader in Sicilia et Magna Graecia (Bruges: 


he adapted the twisting of the bust of Apollo of Caulon: Fig. 15.6a,b) or be- 
cause he misunderstood the original iconography (for instance, when he mis- 
represented the bucranium (oxhead) on the coins of Metapontum as a helmet: 
Fig. 15.4a,b).6* Nevertheless, these are exceptions rather than the rule. Generally 
speaking, the reproductions are plausible and the categories correspond to the 
examples known today. For example, the selection of Syracuse (Tabulae 1-v), 
consisting of forty examples, starts with the well-known decadrachms and 
tetradrachms, which are largely comparable with the documented examples.®° 
As to Magna Graecia, the coins of Croton, Metapontum, and Thurii more or 
less correspond to the evidence we have.96 


64 
65 


66 


Goltzius (1576: Tabula xxx1). See also Noe (1984: 310) and Lazzarini (2009: 74). 


For example, see Tabula prima; cf. Head (1967: 171-87 and PI. vii g-vii n); Kraay & 


Hirmer (1966: Pl. 23-51). 


Tabulae XVIII-XIX, XXIX, xxx. Compare: Head (1967: 94-100 and PI. v, 1-3 Croton; 85-88, 


Pl. iv 7-8 Thurii); Kraay & Hirmer (1966: Pl. 92-94 Croton; 86-88 Thurii). 
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FIGURE 15.4 Goltzius, "Tabula xxx1: 1111, METAIIONTION" in 
Sicilia et Magna Graecia (1576), p. xxxiii 


The case of the Achaean city Caulon in particular illuminates Goltzius's work- 
ing method. In the chapter on the city®’ Goltzius wrote that the Caulon coins 
he had examined featured the effigy of a beardless Zeus on the reverse, and 
on the obverse they showed the image of a deer grazing on a shrub called 
dittany (possibly evoking the Dikteon Cave).6® He added that to his knowl- 
edge, the Cretans had used the reverse of the Caulon coin, which can be ex- 
plained from the popularity of the mythographic tradition which brought the 
education of Zeus down to Crete. So, he continued, it seemed possible that 
"the Cretans first inhabited Caulon”, and that Achaean colonists later ex- 
pelled them. At the same time, in the Tabulae, Goltzius reproduced two 


67 Goltzius (1576: 272-73). 
68 Tabula XXVIII. Compare: Kraay & Hirmer (1966: Pl. 91); Head (1967: 94); Kraay (1976: 
644-49); Rutter (2001: 164-66). 
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FIGURE 15.5A Goltzius, "Tabulae XXVIII-XXIX: VII,VIII, I, X, II, 111, KPOTONIATAN” in 
Sicilia et Magna Graecia (1576), pp. xxx-xxxi 


silver staters with a male figure commonly identified nowadays as "Apollo 
Daphnephoros’, "the Laurel Bearer” (or “Katharsios”, “the Purifier”), holding a 
laurel purifying branch in his right hand (Fig. 15.6a). Goltzius, however, inter- 
preted this branch as Zeus’s bundle of lightning bolts. A comparison with ex- 
amples that have survived to date clearly shows how, in his drawing, Goltzius 
transformed the original branches of Apollo into the lightning bolts of a beard- 
less Zeus.9? The reinterpretation was, nevertheless, the result of a criticism— 
albeit a rudimental one—of sources and of comparison of numismatic data, 
both with each other and with the literary tradition. After all, for the exam- 
ples just mentioned, coin iconography was related to the characteristics and 
events of the city, just as it was for many others: Arethusa and the Sicilian ty- 
rants for Syracuse; the ear of Metapontum for the fertility of the land and for 


69 The cult of Zeus in Caulon, to which the coin type of the eagle is generally linked, is 
documented epigraphically: see Ampolo (2014: 123-24); Ampolo, Parra & Rosamilia (2014: 
VII-XI, 72-80). 
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(5) i (6) 

FIGURE 15.5B LRTB:1. Stater (430-370 BC). Obv.: Hera frontal. Rev.: Hercules, seated on rock 
covered with lion-skin; holding cup and club; below, bow. 2. Stater (430-370 
BC). Obv.: Hera frontal. Rev.: Hercules, seated on rock covered with lion-skin; 
holding cup; tripod, bow and club. 3. Stater (400—375 BC). Obv.: Apollo. Rev.: 
Tripod, filleted branch. 4. Stater (430-300 BC). Obv.: Hera wearing polos deco- 
rated with forepart of griffin and palmettes. Rev.: Hercules seated on rock cov- 
ered with lion's skin; holds cap in extended r. hand and club in 1.; below, bow. 
5. Stater (530—430 BC). Obv.: Tripod. Rev.: Tripod incuse. 6. Stater (400-375 BC). 
Obv.: Apollo r. Rev.: Hercules, on cushions, strangling snakes 


the tradition of Nestor's Pylians;”° the head of Athena for the action of the 
Athenians in Thurii, and so forth. 

Taking into account these considerations, Goltzius's reproductions can be 
defined as reliable on the whole, insofar as they correspond to original coins 
which can be retrieved and evaluated, albeit with possible personal reinter- 
pretations and amendments, resulting from the ancient literary tradition or 
observation of the numismatic evidence. In addition to the care taken when 
reproducing types, we can also observe an almost philological attention to 
the symbols, legends, and division of the field where the exergue can often be 
clearly distinguished. 


70 Strabo, Geography 6.1.15. 
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FIGURE 15.6A 
Goltzius, "Tabulae xxvii: 1-11, KAYAONIATAN" in 
Sicilia et Magna Graecia (1576), p. xxx 


FIGURE 15.6B Stater from Caulonia (530-470 BC). Obv.: Apollo Catharsius, holding 
lustral branch in right hand and running figure on outstreached left; 
to the right, stag on a base. Rev.: Stag, ranch 


The big portrait coins of emperors that Goltzius had included in his first work 
(1557)? (Fig. 15.7) were a distant memory.’? The work's iconographic index 


(133 portraits in the form of coin reproductions, with short biographies) 


71 


72 


In 1557, Hubertus Goltzius published at his own expense Imperatorum Imagines, a C. 
Iulio Caesare usque ad Carolum 5. et Ferdinandum eius fratrem [...] for the publisher Gillis 
Coppens van Diest of Antwerp, who was to publish Ortelius's Theatrum Orbis Terrarum 
(1570). The work was in Latin but was also translated and published in Italian, Tuscan, 
French, German, and Spanish, prepared for print by Goltzius himself who, in addition 
to writing the original in Latin and the German translation, personally did the drawings 
using original techniques, availing himself of the services of the engraver Joris or Joos 
Giet-Leughen, a painter from Courtrai, according to van Mander (2000: 237). It is sup- 
posed that the engraver prepared blocks of wood with the engravings of coins as dies 
(Fontaine Verwey 1972: 296). According to Dekesel (1988: 16-18, 19-21), Goltzius personally 
engraved the plates using techniques that were unknown at that time. It is likely that the 
front cover and medals were produced in several phases and using diverse techniques: 
the three shades of colour and the special chiaroscuro effect, listed as a characteristic of 
Goltzius's engraving, were obtained thanks to several wooden, and possibly also metal, 
dies. The extreme detail in the engraving, mixed techniques and overlapping of colour 
lend the reproductions a portrait effect. 

Preceded by Huttichius and contemporary to Panvinius (see above, n. 59). 
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FIGURE 15.7 Goltzius’s portrait of Emperor Claudius in Vivae 
omnium fere imperatorum imagines (Antwerp: 
Gilies Coppents van Dienst, 1557), p.v 


covered emperors from Julius Caesar to Charles v and Ferdinand 1 of Habsburg. 
The emperors' heads were enlarged and inserted into large coin planchets 
topped off by a sententia referring to the figure's distinctive features. Using in- 
novative, realistic, chiaroscuro artistic techniques, the representations empha- 
sised the physiognomy of the individual faces, with realistic characteristics, so 
as to attract the reader's attention. The iconographies thus expressed the force- 
ful representation of imperial power in an emblematic form, from ancient 
Rome through to the present day. This method was also reflected in Ortelius's 
work on numismatics, published in 1573 under the title Deorum dearumque 
capita ex antiquis numismatibus collecta and based on the portrait images of 
ancient divinities, without any scientific aim or attention to the ancient finds 
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per se.’3 Ortelius’s friend Philip Galle had reproduced anthropomorphic ico- 
nographies of divinities in this work, which he took both from ancient coins 
from Ortelius’s collection,"^ and from images of different origins, such as the 
drawing of the Egyptian god Canopus, which, Ortelius recorded, had been 
drawn ex tabula hieroglyphica Petri Bembi, probably referring to the Tabula 
Bembina.?5 

In his work on Greek coinage, discussed here, Goltzius changed his ap- 
proach: he distanced himself from the idea of the portrait coin. His criteria 
had become more precise and, if I may say so, scholarly. The progressive trans- 
formation of Goltzius's methodological perspective reached its full maturity 
in his work on Western Hellenism, as I hope to have shown here: he evalu- 
ated coins and categories with regard to their technical and iconographical 
specificities; he published coins that were not primarily interesting for their 
portraits, often coins that were highly similar, and added comparisons with 
the historical and literary tradition. However, for Goltzius, as a historicus and 
totius antiquitatis restaurator, ancient writings remained the primary source 
of knowledge of the past, widely paraphrased and recalled, often with specific 
citations of authors. References to numismatic data, when present, are spo- 
radic and are not systematically integrated into the narratives of the historical 
chapters which form the core of the work. 

Ex antiquitatis arcanis memoriam restitui ("I retrieved memory from the 
secret places of antiquity"): this expression aptly summarises Goltzius's com- 
mitment and aims. With his Greek work, he aimed to "bring back to light and 
life many cities that were once quite famous" (in lucem et vitam revocare tot 
urbes olim nobilissimas), saving a world otherwise destined to disappear from 
view forever. In the European respublica litterarum which Goltzius felt he 
represented, the retrieval of the ancient past, antiquitatis memoria, was often 


73 Examples of the genre represented by the work can be found in Italy (Vincenzo Cartari) 
and in France (Guillaume du Choul): see Dekesel (1988: 182). The Roman coins dating 
from the republican and imperial ages belonged to Ortelius's personal collection, while 
the reproductions belonged to his friend and engraver Philip Galle. The work is dedicated 
to the humanist Johannes Sambucus, also a friend of Goltzius and author of the work 
Emblemata (1564), who was employed at the Habsburg court in Austria. Ortelius enti- 
tled each reproduction occupying a page with a theonym, a reproduction of the head 
of ancient divinities featured inside a coin planchet. This was followed by information 
and traditions related to the divinity depicted and mention of ancient sources. The work 
ended with the seal of ecclesiastical approval, a guarantee of substantial innocuousness 
for religious orthodoxy. 

74 Wrede (2013: 95). 

75 For the Tabula Bembina or Mensa Isiaca, see Westcott (1887) and Leospo (1978). 
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contrasted with the decline of time, the temporis ruina or iniuria temporum."6 
Goltzius studied ancient Greece and Rome as a contrast to and inspiration of 
what to strive for, in the contemporary climate. He made optimal use of liter- 
ary and numismatic sources, bringing to light the ancient world on the basis of 
ancient material, subsequently voicing his own opinion regarding the indica- 
tions, teachings, and events of the past that were comparable with, and useful 
to, the present day. 


5 Conclusion: Hellenism and Irenicism 


Officially a Catholic,” Goltzius, just like the Laurin brothers, showed him- 
self to be in favour of reconciliation with the Reformists, who also featured 
among the Bruges-based circle of his Officina. The guiding value shared by all 
was virtus—individual virtue and value—modelled on ancient examples: in- 
deed, aeterna virtus and virtus in arduo were the Laurin brothers’ mottoes.’8 
The perspective was universal and irenic, shared by humanists and scholars 
of antiquity, citizens of an ideal "tolerant and interdenominational" repub- 
lic in a barrier-free Europe where they tirelessly travelled around in order to 
view, gather, exchange, and reproduce ancient finds and documents."? This 
was a Europe whose unquestionable points of reference for culture and art 
were in Rome and in Italy. Ortelius, Philip 11’s leading printmaker, constantly 
travelled around Europe in search of geographical maps, manuscripts, an- 
cient coins, and other finds; Plantin, the leading printmaker at the Spanish 
court, had commissions throughout Europe; Goltzius, during his most famous 


76 From Sicilia et Magna Graecia: Epistola dedicatoria to Philip 11, Praefatio ad Laurinum 
(c3, c4); from Thesaurus: dedication for Marc Függer. 

77 See below, n. 85. 

78 Marc Laurin was also known for his bookbinding, with geometrical leather designs with 
the wording M. LAURINI ET AMICORUM embossed on the cover and the motto virtus 
in arduo (Foot 1978: 222-27) on the back. The Laurin brothers dedicated two ornamental 
designs for Ortelius's Album amicorum in 1574, the same year of Goltzius's dedication, ap- 
parently visiting Bruges at that time (Ortelius 1969a: Marc Laurin, 28, fol. 23"; Guy Laurin, 
29, fol. 25"; Hubert Goltzius 34, fols. 35—36"). The relationship with Ortelius is recalled 
in the designs with the dedication (D. Abrahamo Ortelio quat uvnuocıvov [sic] [Marc]; 
Abrahamo Ortelio Hisp. Reg. Geographo amicitiae symbolon scribebat [Guy]). The motto is 
in the central medallion surrounded by laurel: Virtus in arduo (Marc) and Aeterna virtus 
(Guy), almost a presage of the difficulties to come. A few years later, between 1578 and 
1584, the Laurin brothers were forced to flee once the Protestant municipality was estab- 
lished in Bruges and they lost their home (Laurocorinthius) and assets. Marc subsequently 
died in Calais. 

79 Cf. Canfora (2002: 73). 
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trips—the first (1556) and the second (1558-1560)— traversed Europe, includ- 
ing Italy as far as Naples. This ongoing movement of scholars sharing a pas- 
sion for the classical world, mutual interests, and business contrasted with 
the tragic religious wars that had developed between France and Spain in that 
specific period of history,8° with the support of the Holy See against the revolt- 
ing Reformers. Goltzius, who dedicated his work on “Greek Italy" to Philip 11 
at an especially difficult time for the king, chose a less traditional topic that 
was more in line with the sensitivity of humanists, both Reformists and recon- 
ciliatory Catholics, and was moreover in keeping with the intellectual circles 
of Florence and Venice, where Greek language and culture carried great im- 
portance and ideological value. In Catholic Bruges of the second half of the 
century—the city that Erasmus had loved and spent time in, often staying with 
the Laurin family®!—Goltzius had to profess the Catholic faith,82 but, with 
Laurin's approval, he welcomed Catholic and Reformist humanists alike into 
the Officina Goltziana, e.g. the thypothecarii Nansius (1525-1595), Raevardus 
(1534-1568), and the above-mentioned Meetkercke. In line with this approach 
to confessional diversity, it seems that he possibly also authorised the print- 
ing of a pamphlet against an intransigent Catholic priest preaching in the city 
(Brother Cornelis) in a volume containing a translation of a blacklisted text 
into Dutch.83 Goltzius, who was anti-extremist, has been defined as “crypto- 
Calvinist”84 but also as a Catholic, close to the position of the Cassandrists?5 
insofar as he was a supporter of the teachings of Cassander, together with 
Laurin. The two statements are not mutually exclusive. As I said above, George 
Cassander had been a teacher of theology and literature in Bruges until 1549.86 


80  Inaletter of 1595, a French friend of Ortelius complained about the serious problems 
with reciprocal communication and exchange of documents “a cause des dangers des 
chemins et la guerre qui entre vostre pays et le nostre [...]" an unacceptable cause of divi- 
sion (Ortelius 1969b: no. 279, 1-2). 

81 Napolitano (2012: 69), with previous bibliography. 

82 In order to open the Officina Goltziana in Bruges Goltzius had to provide guarantees of 
religious orthodoxy to the local municipality which indeed in 1561 certified his Catholic 
faith, approving citizenship for the following year and final consent for his publishing 
(1562): Weale (1866—70: 257) lists the wording of the decree from the Municipal Archives 
of Bruges; see also Le Loup (1983: 12, 90-91). 

83 [Goltzius] (1569). The volume is considered to have been printed in Bruges. The publisher 
is not listed, but it is assumed to be Hubertus Goltzius, asserted by Fontaine Verwey (1972: 
302-04); Le Loup (1983: 98-99). 

84 . Dekesel (2005: 263). 

85 Fontaine Verwey (1972: 302-03); Mangani (2006: 20-21, 101, 237). 

86 Cassander sided against the excesses of both Reformists and the Catholic Church. The 
emperor and some German princes supported his stance, with a view to reconciling con- 
trasts (Remer 1996: 104-06). 
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A Catholic, he had theorised the reconciliation of the two faiths, a project that 
was similar in many ways to that of Erasmus and close to the Familist pacifica- 
tion stance, but nonetheless unpopular with the city's intransigent Catholics. 

Interest in the Greek world and the embracing of Hellenism in Goltzius's 
Officina resulted in the search for and examination of manuscripts, publica- 
tion of classics, study of the Greek language, and classification of numismatic 
finds, and comparison of these with literary sources, used for historical recon- 
struction. Knowledge of the Greek past helped in the formulation of mod- 
els to interpret and understand the present. For example, in Sicilia et Magna 
Graecia, in his dedication to Philip 11 and in the chapter entitled De coloniis 
Graecorum?" Goltzius examined the constant movement of populations over 
the ages, starting with the colonies in ancient times, their changing areas of 
settlement and denominations in a never-ending osmosis which mixes blood- 
lines and cultures, preventing bloodlines from remaining intact and "pure" A 
contemporary example of such movement, in keeping with the work's encomi- 
astic intent, could be found in the king of Spain's dispatch of men to the New 
World and the Indies in order to quash conflicts and promote loyalty and re- 
spect for sovereign authority. Another example used by Goltzius is the Jewish 
diaspora, with the Jews symbolising human dispersion throughout the world's 
most disparate regions. 

Actively involved in the cultural and political and religious life of Bruges, 
constantly interacting with Antwerp, Leiden, and other Italian and European 
centres of culture and learning, and maintaining relations with the leading 
figures of the Catholic, Protestant, and anti-Spanish world,88 a protector of 
Catholic, Protestant, and Reformist intellectuals, Goltzius showed his open- 
ness to the prospect of reconciliation of religions, along with his dearest amici: 
Ortelius, the cartographer, secretly involved in the “Family of Love" sect pro- 
moting the reconciliation of religions, a supporter of Reformist and persecuted 
humanists;8° Plantin, publisher of the Biblia Polyglotta; Laurin, the Catholic 
and Erasmus-style humanist?? and also Dousa, the fiercely anti-Spanish 


87 Goltzius (1576: C2, 325). 

88 | Among others: Jacobus Susius in Malines; Lamoral, count of Egmont in Brussels; William 
of Nassau, prince of Orange, in Breda (1556); Sebastian Münster in Basel; prince-elector 
Otho Henricus; a Lutheran in Heidelberg; the members of Manutius's philhellenic circle 
in Venice; and the Medici's circle in Florence: list and bibliography in Napolitano (2012: 
103-22). 

89  Seeabove,n.3. 

go The depth of relations between Laurin and Ortelius is also documented by a dedication 
to Marc Laurin, lord of Watervliet, in 1564, of Ortelius's cordiform map projection of the 
world. The map falls into the list of heart-shaped representations of the orbis terrarum 
(one of these, a dual cordiform projection, was also produced by Mercator, Ortelius's 
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FIGURE 15.8 

Goltzius's inscription in the Album 
amicorum of Janus Dousa (1545-1604) 
(Bruges, 1576). Leiden University Library, 
BPL 1406, fol. 94" 


Leiden scholar, philologist, and historian. In Janus Dousa's Album amicorum, 
in Bruges (1576), Goltzius penned a dedication to his friend: mnemosynon 
amicitiae, memory of a friendship, numquam moritura, destined never to die 
(Fig. 15.8).?! 

In 1569, the duke of Alba ordered a search of the Officina Goltziana, and 
the business ended a few years later. Following the advent of the Protestant 
municipality in the city (1578), the anti-Catholic reprisal was to upset the city's 
confessional equilibrium, causing many leading figures, including the Laurin 
brothers, to flee and go into exile. The experience of the Officina Goltziana was 
to come to an end in 1578, and as a result Goltzius's desire to complete his 
major work focusing on ancient Greece ran aground. 


teacher, in 1538), the result of a geometric construction but also emblematic of mutual 
spiritual and religious values: the heart is the throbbing centre of the universe and the 
world complies with divine inspiration (Mangani 2006: 247-74). As regards relations be- 
tween Ortelius and the Laurin brothers, see also Napolitano (2012: 70—73). 

91 The Album can be consulted in digital format on the University of Leiden website 
(<socrates.leidenuniv.nl>). Goltzius's dedication corresponds to fol. 94" and dates from 
December 1576, as do the other dedications of Bruges-born authors (V. Giselinus, fol. 29; 
M. Laurinus, fol. 32"; F. Modius, fol. 38"; J. Cruquius, fol. 39"). 
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CHAPTER 16 


Graecia transvolavit Alpes: Humanist Greek Writing 
in Germany (15th-17th Centuries) Through the Eyes 
of Georg Lizel (1694-1761) 


Stefan Weise 


The early modern practice of writing in ancient Greek which originated in 
Italy at the end of the fifteenth century! rapidly crossed the Alps and spread 
throughout Northern Europe, where it was introduced by Johannes Reuchlin 
(1455-1522)? and Erasmus of Rotterdam (1466/1467/1469-1536).? It was soon 
to be promoted intensively by Protestant humanists,* especially Philipp 
Melanchthon (1497-1560),5 Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574), Michael 
Neander (1525-1595)? and Martin Crusius (15261607). These scholars argued 
that, since Greek had been chosen by God for the New Testament, it was the 
only language granting direct access to the original text (ad fontes). They also 
argued that Greek is essential for learning Latin and has a civilizatory effect at 
that.? After Greek had been established at Lutheran schools and universities, 
the number of major works written in the ancient language increased after the 
1540s. The popularity of Greek writing seems to have peaked around 1600, when 
the three most prominent Greek poets of the time published their poems:!° 


An excellent survey of Greek literature in Italy is presented by Pontani (2017). 

For Greek poems by Reuchlin, see Rhein (1989: 70-79) and Dórner (2013: 596-97). 

For Greek poems by Erasmus, see Vredeveld (2008: 733, 736-37). 

For the confessional view of Greek, see esp. Ben-Tov (2009). 

For Stefan Rhein's edition of his Greek poems, with a commentary, see Melanchton 

(1987), For Melanchthon’s influence on his pupils in Greek versification, see Rhein (2017). 

See also Ben-Tov (2009: 135-48). 

6 For Camerarius's Greek poetry, see the edition of Mundt, Scháfer & Orth (2004); VL16: 1, 
425-38 (431); Weise (2016: 155). 

7 See VL16: Iv, 585-96 (588, 590). 

8 Ludwig (2017: 125-31). Cf. Wendebourg (1986: passim, esp. 47-52); Ludwig (1998: 28-82); 
Ben-Tov (2009: 150-57); VL16: 11, 58-63 (60-61). 

9 See in more detail Ben-Tov (2009: 133-58) discussing texts by Melanchthon, Michael 
Neander, and Martin Crusius. Luther especially recommended Greek and Hebrew as 
necessary to understand the Bible in his memorandum An die Rathherren aller Städte 
deutsches Lands (1524). See Luther (1899: 27-53, esp. 36-43). For Luther's changing at- 
titudes towards the studia humanitatis, see also Mennecke-Haustein (2001). 

10 See Ludwig (2017). 
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Martin Crusius, Lorenz Rhodoman (1546-1606)! and Nicolaus Reusner (1545- 
1602).? Walther Ludwig has previously argued that this climax was connected 
to Protestant hopes of uniting with the Orthodox Church and of incorporat- 
ing Greece into the Holy Roman Empire.!3 But notwithstanding its popularity 
in the Renaissance, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, Greek, like 
Latin, gave way to the vernacular.!* 

As a cultural crisis often comes with attempts to gather what is perceived of 
as being in danger the most detailed overview of Greek writing produced in 
Germany from the Renaissance onwards dates to the early decades of the eigh- 
teenth century. I am referring to the Historia poetarum Graecorum Germaniae 
a renatis literis ad nostra usque tempora ubi eorum vitae, poemata et in priscos 
poetas Graecos merita recensentur, published in 1730 by the Baroque scholar 
Georg Lizel (1694-1761). In this chapter, I will take Lizel’s discussion of Greek 
poetry in Germany as a starting point to gain a clearer image of the uses of 
ancient Greek in the German Lands from the sixteenth to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century.!? Apart from examining how Lizel's work can help us 
to better understand the phenomenon, I will also discuss how the author or- 
ganised his material. As such, this chapter will present a brief introduction to 


ru 


Germany’s “ancient Greek” literature in early modern times before concluding 
with an outline of future research perspectives.!6 


11 Ludwig (2017: 131-37). For Rhodoman's Greek poetry, see further VL16: v, 300-310; Gärtner 
(2017); Ludwig (1998: 56); Ludwig (2014). 

12 Ludwig (2017: 137-41). See also Ludwig (1998: 55); VL16: v, 261; Weise (2016: 144, 153-54). 

13 See Ludwig (2017). Cf. Paulsen (1885: 252). Greek scholars and émigrés also revived Greek 
literature in the context of liberating Greece from the Ottoman Turks, if we only recall 
Musurus's Ode to Plato or Antonius Eparchus’s letter to Melanchthon. Cf. Benz (1971: 
4-33); Wendebourg (1986: 21). 

14 For the different reasons, see Stroh (2007: 228-48); Korenjak (2016: 89-92). There seems to 
be a gap between Lizel and the revival of Greek writing at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. Cf. Ludwig (1998: 59). As VD78 is not yet as com- 
prehensive as VD16 and 17, I could only find one collection of Greek poems in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. There are certainly more, but it is significant that they are 
difficult to find. The collection mentioned, written by Renatus Karl von Senkenberg, is 
entitled Polydori Nemeaei, Carmina varia selecta, Latina et Graeca (1785) (VD18 1161000X). 
Johann Just von Einem, who followed shortly after Lizel and depended on his work, pub- 
lished an even more complete list of Greek poets from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century. He integrated not only German poets but also foreigners and, therefore, starts 
from Chrysoloras. See Einem (1736). 

15 Cf Ludwig (1998: 53). 

16 There are different terms used in recent papers. Some prefer "Neualtgriechisch" (to include 
literature after 1800) (Weise 2011 and Weise 2016); others prefer "Humanistengriechisch" 
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1 Status Quaestionis 


Since the late 1980s, humanist Greek writing has received increasing attention, 
whereas before then, it was approached with reservation, if it was not com- 
pletely neglected." On the academic level, two scholars in particular intiated 
new research into humanist Greek literature in Germany: Dieter Harlfinger in 
his Graecogermania (1989) and Walther Ludwig in his Hellas in Deutschland 
(1998).18 We may add also the monumental catalogue Ev Baoıdeia nóAst Tic 
Tepuavias—Griechischer Geist aus Basler Pressen (1992) by Frank Hieronymus. 
These works revived and focused biographical research and the history of clas- 
sical studies which had started in the nineteenth century. Lizel's Historia is an 
important document in this history. 

Although Gottlieb Jócher mentioned Lizel's Historia in his Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexicon (1750-1751), it was for the most part forgotten.!9 References 
to Greek poetry by humanist scholars in general were later included in many of 
the biographies in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie??? and Melanchthon's 
Greek pieces were even published in the Corpus reformatorum. From the last 
decade of the nineteenth century onwards, humanist Greek poetry became 
increasingly more prominent in scholarship. Even though Conrad Bursian 
omitted Lizel from his Geschichte der classischen Philologie in Deutschland 
(1883), he does show general awareness of Greek writing in the Renaissance.?! 
Concerning Lorenz Rhodoman, probably the most famous of the humanist 
Greek Dichterphilologen, Bursian for instance observes: 


(Pall 2010 with reference to Roberto Weiss). In English literature, the term "Neo-Greek" 
has also been used (Johnson 2006: 208). 

17 For opposition against humanist poetry (esp. Neo-Latin) in general and the reasons 
for this resistence, see Hess (1979). Cf. also Rhein (1989: 51-52); Kühlmann & Wiegand 
(1993: 157). 

18 Also relevant is the doctoral thesis by Stefan Rhein about Philipp Melanchthon's Greek 
poems (Rhein 1987) and Dorothea Wendebourg's volume Reformation und Orthodoxie 
(Wendebourg 1986). 

19 An exception is Kinderling (1792: 27-41). 

20 See, for example, ADB: Iv, 633-34 (634) for Martin Crusius; ADB: XI, 715318 (716) for 
Christoph Helwig; ADB: xvi, 58f. (58) for Johann Lauremberg; ADB: XXIII, 295 for 
Antonius Niger; ADB: XXI, 21, 183-85 (184) for Hieronymus Megiser; ADB: XXIII, 341-45 
(343-44) for Michael Neander; ADB: XXVI, 460-61 (461) for Johannes Posselius; ADB: XXVI, 
447—49 (448) for Aemilius Portus; ADB: XXVIII, 698—701 (700) for Conrad Rittershausen; 
ADB: XXXI, 253-55 (255) for Christoph Schilling; ADB: XXXII, 27-28 (27) for Erasmus 
Schmid; ADB: xxxiv, 642 for Christoph Sonntag; ADB: XL, 391-92 (392) for Justus Vultejus. 

21 For Bursian, see also Ludwig (1998: 7-9). 
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Er war einer der fruchtbarsten und gewandtesten griechischen Dichter 
der Neuzeit, wie seine sehr zahlreichen griechischen Gedichte beweisen, 
in denen er theils moderne, theils antike mythische Stoffe zwar ohne ei- 
gentlich poetischen Geist, aber mit großer Fertigkeit in der Handhabung 
der Form, besonders der Sprache der spáteren griechischen Epiker, die er 
mit Vorliebe studirte, behandelt.22 


He was one of the most productive and skillful Greek poets of modern 
times, as is proved by his very numerous Greek poems, in which he treats 
partly modern, partly ancient mythological themes, not with real poetic 
spirit, but with great ability in handling the form, especially the language 
of later Greek epicists, whom he used to study with predilection. 


Although Bursian shows some caution with regard to the poetic value of 
Rhodoman's work, his discussion apparently relied on personal reading and 
offers more detailed information than previous scholars.?? Not long before 
Bursian published his Geschichte, in the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
complete German translation of one of Rhodoman's poems had already ap- 
peared in the Schulprogramm of the Pádagogium at Ilfeld, where the poet had 
himself learnt Greek under the guidance of Michael Neander.?4 

After Jócher, Friedrich Paulsen refers directly to Lizel when he recalls 
Rhodoman in his Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts (1885), presenting a 
small overview with special regard to the praxis in teaching.? Friedrich August 
Eckstein, who published a Nomenclator philologorum (1871) and contributed 
to the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, also cites Lizel in his Lateinischer und 
griechischer Unterricht (1887).26 

Before World War 11, the interest in modern Greek writing peaked in a col- 
lection of nineteenth-century German translations into Greek by Eberhard 
Richtsteig (1892-1962). This collection is of special interest to our present 
purpose since Richtsteig not only tries to demonstrate the historical and in- 
tellectual contexts of these translations but also points out some affiliations 
between teachers and their pupils. Lizel is also mentioned in this volume?" 


22  Bursian (1883: 235). 

23 Cf. Hess (1979: 512). 

24 See Volckmar(1854). For Rhodoman, see also Kinderling (1792: 31-36). A detailed biogra- 
phy of Rhodoman is also in Klippel (1853: 207-25). 

25 See Paulsen (1885: 251-57). 

26 See Eckstein (1887: 487 n. 1). 

27  Richtsteig (1927: 9). 
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After World War 11, Richtsteig's studies were continued in several articles by 
Karl-Ludwig Weitzel (1911-1996), who published his contributions in the peri- 
odical Alindethra. 

Finally, Walther Ludwig uses Lizel's Historia more extensively in Hellas 
in Deutschland, where he presents a short survey of Greek writing within 
a European context and states that Lizel's volume is “excellent and still un- 
replaced"? Lizel's importance for literary studies is now also recognised in 
Wilhelm Kühlmann's Literaturwissenschaftliches Verfasserlexikon (VL16). And 
most recently, since the 2000s, an increasing number of excellent studies in 
English about various aspects of German early modern Hellenism (Johnson 
2006; Ben-Tov 2009; Pall 2017b) have appeared. 


2 Short Biographical Sketch of Georg Lizel?? 


Before we start analysing Lizel's work, it is important to briefly introduce him 
since he is not commonly known today. Georg Lizel was born in 1694 in Ulm. 
He studied philosophy, theology and poetry at Strasbourg, where he first pub- 
lished his text, Das doppelte Jubelfest der teutschen Poesie, which is a rhymed 
speech for the bicentenary of the Reformation in 1717. Shortly afterwards, in 
1721,8? he was crowned poet laureate and promoted to the rank of magister. He 
started a Greek translation of Virgil's whole Aeneid, which he however never 
published entirely although he used his translation in his Historia, where he re- 
fers to it as a work of an anonymous author?! The following lines, a translation 
of Aeneid 3, 655-9 that appeared in the Historia (p. 328), offer an impression of 
Lizel's Greek writing: 


Vix ea fatus erat summo cum monte videmus 

ipsum inter pecudes vasta se mole moventem 

pastorem Polyphemum et litora nota petentem, 

monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 
trunca manum pinus regit et vestigia firmat. 


28 See Ludwig (1998: 53). 

29  ForLizel's biography, see esp. Milster (1826) and ADB s.v. “Lizel, Georg" (22-23). 

30 Cf. Flood (2006: III, 159-9). 

31 See Lizel (1814). Milster (1826: 14) also mentions other poems in Greek by Lizel; however, 
these seem to be lost. 
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Tadta poyis npocéstq' Stav Eldonev Ex piov dxpov 
Eiv diecow ¿ñor peyav peyarwotl pipdvta 
IIotpéva tov Ioàvpnpov Ep’ owe yvwortòv lovta- 
Lpepdadéov tepac, KAAOKOTOV, MEY’ APWTIOTÓV TE: 
Xela nituç noAößn otéM e, Dr te Bepouot.?2 


When he had finished his Greek translation of the Aeneid, Lizel set out for a visit 
to the universities of Leipzig, Jena, Halle, Wittenberg, Altdorf, and Tübingen.?? 
In Jena, he became member of the “Deutsche Gesellschaft" and published sev- 
eral writings about German poetry, and also his Historia. In 1732,?* he returned 
to Ulm, and after a short period as pastor in Steinenkirch, he was offered a 
position as conrector of the Gymnasium at Speyer, where he remained until 
his death in 1761. 

Besides his works about German literary history and poetry, which were in- 
spired by Gottlieb Stolle (1673-1744) at Jena,85 he was especially interested in 
German Alterthümer ("antiquities"). This predilection led him to publish some 
antiquarian writings on topics such as Roman urns, a Roman fort, a Jewish 
gravestone, and the synagogue at Speyer.?9 Furthermore, he had strong reser- 
vations about Catholics; thus, he signed some of his minor treatises with "in 
museo Trutzpfaff”.37 


32 There is one Homeric echo: péyov peyoAwott (Homer, Iliad 16.776). &pwrictog is used in 
poetry by Nonnus (Dionysiaca 6.91). However, xoAofóc (note the accent) and Beßauoöv 
are prosaic words. Also, we may note that ötav is used with indicative, which is typical 
in humanist Greek writing (cf. e.g. Weise 2017b: 96, 154). For comparison, we add the 
Greek translation by Eugenius Bulgaris from 1791 (accents slightly adapted): Oùrw xàv 
eloyto Eros, xai dy dò oŭpeoç dxpov | Hvi piv Ev nweoo’ aivov ooßéovta dpdpev, | Horyevixòv 
IIoAóquuov, iovt’ dxtdc de [= dxtdode] auvndeıc. | Ppixtòv dy TI TÉAWP, HEY, hopper v, Nd 
dAawndv. | Tod xoppòs mitvos yelp’ Hyev, Eperdé te tyvoc (see Bulgaris 1791: 253). 

33 We know two entries by Lizel from that time in the album amicorum of Johann Michael 
Frick (HAAB, MS Stb 107, p. 181) and Tobias Roschmann (HAAB, MS Stb 23, p. 81). Both 
alba have been digitised and are available online via the digital collection of the Herzogin 
Anna Amalia Bibliothek (Weimar). 

34 Dates differ between Milster (1732) and ADB (1734). I follow Milster, who presumably had 
better access to biographical sources. 

35 For Stolle, see ADB: XXXVI, s.v. “Stolle, Gottlieb" (408—09). 

36 Cf Milster (1826: 15). 

37 See ADB:IXX, sv. “Lizel, Georg" (23). 
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3 General Principles, Predecessors, and Sources of Lizel's Historia 


With his interests in literary history and antiquities, Lizel is a typical repre- 
sentative of Baroque polyhistorism and philology. We may recall, for example, 
Johann Albert Fabriciuss monumental Bibliotheca Graeca (1705-1728).38 In 
many ways, however, Lizel's Historia is also a work that sits at the crossroads of 
two eras. Lizel himself observed that the interest in Greek and Greek studies 
was in decay in his own time. He complains: Nostro quidem tempore rariora 
sunt reddita, incertum qua de caussa, expeditorum in Graeca literatura homi- 
num exempla (“In our time, for some reason, examples of men trained in Greek 
literature have become increasingly rare”).39 This is only partly true: Greek 
studies continued to flourish in the eighteenth century, even though they were 
no longer synonymous with great learning.*? Acknowledgements of erudition 
now also included vernacular culture. 

This trend is apparent in Lizel's Historia, which cites and integrates many 
vernacular sources in the otherwise Latin text, making it a rather “postmodern” 
mixture of languages.*! As a passionate collector, Lizel eagerly noted down his 
sources, indicating where he was in doubt or lacked specific knowledge. This 
careful treatment of sources is what makes his work so valuable today, even if 
it is not free of errors. 

At the same time, Lizel's book is not exactly what we might expect a liter- 
ary history to be today. Even though Lizel had mastered the Latin style and 
knew how to vary his expressions (especially in indicating dates) and entertain 
his readers, his Historia in fact boils down to a mere list of authors who are 
presented in chronological order by their dates of birth (for the most part) 
with concise bio-bibliographical accounts for each one.*? The reason for this 
discrepancy with modern literary history is that, as a genre, historia literaria 
or Litterärgeschichte was not yet conceived in a historical sense but rather 
was viewed as an extensive collection of learning.^? Lizel, therefore, situates 


38 See Bursian (1883: 360-72); Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1927: 33-34, 41-42). 

39 Lizel (1730: 312). Cf. Lizel (1730: 261, 272—73, 307). 

40 Cf. Pfeiffer (1982: 178, 203). 

41  Lizelalso has some other features in common with postmodern writings, such as his prac- 
tice of citing himself as "Anonymus" in his own book. 

42 For an eighteenth-century special interest in literary history, cf. Bursian (1883: 357-69). 
See also IJsewijn & Sacré (1998: 197-99) about Neo-Latin literary history as a specific 
scholarly genre. 

43 For Baroque Historia Literaria, see esp. Gierl (2007: 467): “Die H. L. sollte Inhalt, Literatur 
und Geschichte der gelehrten Disziplinen vermitteln, zugleich aber auch Auskunft 
über gelehrte Institutionen (wie Gelehrtengesellschaften und insbes. Bibliotheken) 
geben. Sie war als großes Orientierungsorgan der sich im 17. Jh. zur Gelehrtenrepublik 
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his Historia poetica as part of the Historia literaria at the beginning of his 
Prolegomena. 

To get an idea of Lizel's work and working method, let us first take a closer 
look at his selection of authors and the way he discusses them. Lizel starts with 
Johannes Reuchlin and concludes in his own time with Johann Theophil Walz, 
a so far unknown student at Tübingen who recited a polyglottic speech in front 
of the university's auditory in 1728.^^ Altogether, Lizel compiles an impressive 
list of 145 scholars (see Appendix 1), which clearly demonstrates the breadth of 
Greek writing from the fifteenth- until the first half of the eighteenth century 
in Germany. To Lizel's list, we can even add other authors of Greek45 includ- 
ing Conrad Celtis,^ Beatus Rhenanus, Johannes Clajus the Elder,*” Friedrich 
Sylburg,^? Martin Engelbrecht (see VD16 ZV 23970), Lampert Alard, Sebastian 
Mitternacht, Michael Wurzler, and David Biirger.49 Apart from listing names 
and works, Lizel also tries to evaluate the authors and their Greek writings. 
He does so directly and indirectly. Directly, by inserting explicit judgements 
about the style and content of the poems. Indirectly, by treating some au- 
thors more extensively than others: the more intensively he treats an author, 
the more valuable and well-known the work appears to be. There are many 
authors whom Lizel knows only by a single book or a reference in other com- 
mentaries. These authors are only mentioned and discussed in half a page for 
the most part. Based on the space devoted to each author, Lizel apparently 
regards the following as the most important (in order of appearance in Lizel's 
work): Johannes Reuchlin (with 13 pages of discussion), Philipp Melanchthon 


entwickelnden Gelehrsamkeit gedacht”. For the development and problems of literary 
history in the modern sense, see Fohrmann (1993); IJsewijn & Sacré (1998:198); Stockhorst 
(2008). 

44 For Walz, see Lizel (1730: 330-33). In addition to Greek, the speech contained Latin, 
Hebrew, Chaldean, Samarian, Arabic, Ethiopian, Syrian, and German parts. The invitation 
by Johann Christian Klemm is preserved at the University Library of Tübingen. It is avail- 
able online in the Digitalisierte Bestände der Universitätsbibliothek Tübingen («idb.ub.uni 
-tuebingen.de>): Johannes Christianus Klemm, S. Theologiae Professor Extraordinarius, 
Linguae Graecae, & Orientalium Ord. L. S. a S (Tübingen, [1728]). 

45 Lizel says in the Prolegomena that he did not include everybody but made a selection 
regarding quantity and quality: Plures etiam data opera omisi, quorum unius aut duorum 
tantum distichorum copia videndi mihi data est, et de quibus dubitavi, an alia adhuc et plura 
scripserint. Eo modo evitavi derisiones, quibus ii digni sunt, qui ob unum vel duo disticha 
quendam inter Poétas referent. See Lizel (1730: Prol. § xv). 

46 For Greek epigrams by Celtis, see Harlfinger (1989: 303) and Weise (2016: 118). 

47 See Neuendorf (2017). 

48 See Flogaus (2015). 

49 For Alard, Mitternacht, Wurzler and Bürger, see Hederich (1702: 15-16) and Pall (2017b: 
352-56). 
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(12 pages), Joachim Camerarius (10 pages), Paul Dolscius (10 pages),5° Michael 
Neander (6 pages), Martin Crusius (12 pages), Johannes Posselius (6 pages),?! 
Nicodemus Frischlin (20 pages), Lorenz Rhodoman (20 pages), Johannes 
Caselius (8 pages),53 Erasmus Schmid (7 pages), Johann Gottfried Herrichen 
(14 pages),°* and Conrad Samuel Schurzfleisch (7 pages).55 

Indeed, these authors were generally known already as Greek poets or at 
least propagators of Greek studies in Germany and certainly are to be reck- 
oned among the most prominent ones.?® Johannes Reuchlin considered him- 
self to be the first one to have transferred knowledge of Greek to Germany.5” 
Later authors accepted and spread that view. Beginning with the Byzantine 
émigrés, Lorenz Rhodoman, for example, first names Reuchlin together with 
Erasmus of Rotterdam in his academic speech De lingua Graeca (1605) be- 
fore mentioning Petrus Mosellanus, Richard Croke, Joachim Camerarius, and 
Philipp Melanchthon; finally he adds Melanchthon's pupils David Chytraeus58 
and Michael Neander, both of whom were his own teachers in Greek.5? 
Rhodomon's speech, however, seems to have been unknown to Lizel. In addi- 
tion, there are the volumes of Franciscus Irenicus (1518), Martin Crusius (1585), 
and Johann Caspar Lóscher (1697), which Walther Ludwig discussed in detail 
in Hellas in Deutschland. From these, Lizel only knew Crusius’s volume.9? In 
1663, Johann Conrad Dieterich published an academic programme, entitled 
Propagatio Graecarum literarum et Poeseos per Germaniam a Triumviris lit- 
erariis Michaele Neandro, Martino Crusio et Laurentio Rhodomanno instituta 
(Gießen 1663 = VD17 14:019401D).9! Some poets, especially Johannes Posselius, 
were even included in different school curricula.9? Shortly before Lizel's 


50 For Dolscius, see Ludwig (1998: 56); Weise (2011: 404—05); Flogaus (2015b); Rhein (2017: 
36-37). 

51 For Posselius, see VL16: v, 133-35; Weise (2011: 403-04); Weise (2016: 129-30); and esp. 
Johnson (2006). 

52 See VL16: 11, 460—77; Weise (2016: 144). 

53 . SeeVL16:1, 478-98 (esp. 484 for his Greek poems). 

54 For Herrichen as Greek poet, see Weise (2017a). 

55 See Ludwig (1998: 59); Weise (2016: 137f.). 

56 Numerically speaking, we only miss Nicolaus Reusner, to whom Lizel dedicates just 
4 pages. For Reusner's poetic achievements in Greek, see Ludwig (1998: 55 and esp. 2017: 
137-41); cf. also VL16: v, 261; Weise (2016: 144, 153-54). 

57 Cf. Weise (2016: 117 n. 16 with further bibliography). 

58 | See VL16:1, 51-21. 

59 See Rhodoman (1605: 27-32). 

60 See Lizel (1730: 112, 166). 

61 See also Ludwig (1998: 59). 

62 Cf. Lizel (1730: 119); VL16: v, 133-34. For humanist Greek poetry in sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century school regulations, see Wendebourg (1986: 49); Flogaus (2015b: 32); Weise 
(2016: 120). 
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Historia, Hieronymus Freyer published a school selection of Greek poems, 
titled Fasciculus poematum Graecorum, in which he integrates a considerable 
number of previous humanist poets.9? Thus, it becomes apparent that in com- 
piling his Historia, Lizel draws on some previous listings available to him. 

If we consider Lizel's direct judgements about style and content, two criteria 
stand out. He praises poems either on the formal and aesthetic level for “being 
redolent of antiquity" (redolentia antiquitatem) and for their “sweetness” (e.g., 
mellea, nitida), or on the level of content for showing a pious attitude. For 
instance, he exalts the Greek poems of Erasmus Schmid, Conrad Horneius, 
Christian Gottlieb Schwarz, and Hieronymus Freyer for being antiquitatem 
redolentia,®* while he praises the Greek works of Johannes Posselius, Lorenz 
Rhodoman, Bernhard Glaser, and Georg Leuschner for being particularly pi- 
ous.® These criteria are consistent with the Melanchthonian ideal of docta 
pietas, which will be explained below.96 

Only rarely does Lizel discuss either evolutions in the works of individual 
authors or connections between the works of various authors as we would 
expect in literary history today (e.g., under the aspect of intertextuality). An 
exception in this regard is his discussion of Georg Cocus's Greek paraphrase 
of the Susanna-history, where he does situate the piece within the context of 
previous treatments of the same subject matter: 


Primus, qui, teste EVSTATHIO in Dionysium, Historiam Susannae 
poétice, et Graeco quidem sermone, tractavit, sine dubio est Nicolaus 
DAMASCENVS, qui tempore AVGVSTI OCTAVIANI vixit. Ab hoc 
usque ad Martinum CRVSIVM, de quo modo diximus, neminem scio, qui 
idem tentasset. Hunc autem non ita multo post insecutus est Georgius 
COCVS, Heringensis, qui Historiam Susannae Graeco heroico carmine 
transtulit.67 


63 Olympia Morata, Johannes Mylius, Johannes Posselius, Aemilius Portus, Nicolaus 
Reusner, Martin Crusius, Erasmus Schmid, Georg Leuschner, Johann Gottfried Herrichen, 
as well as the contemporary poets Samuel Knauth, Georg Friedrich Thryllitzsch, Johann 
Heinrich Schulze, and himself. See Freyer (1715). Lizel often cites Freyer's volume and 
collects information from it. See Lizel (1730: 240, 261, 299, 318-21). Next to the German 
Greek poets listed above, Freyer included Jacobus Duportus, Henri Estienne, and Florent 
Chrestien. For a detailed analysis of Freyer's volume, see Weise (2011). There is also an- 
other collection combining ancient and recent pieces in Greek by Andreas Gravenhorst 
from 1726 (VD78 11001666). 

64 See Lizel (1730: 240, 257, 316, 318). 

65 See Lizel (1730: 120, 169, 261). 

66 Cf. Rhein (1987: 33-34). 

67 Lizel (1730: 113-14). For the supposed plays by Damascenus, see Christ, Stáhlin & Schmid 
(1920: 336, 375). 
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The first one treating the history of Susanna poetically and in Greek 
was, according to EUSTATHIUS’S commentary on Dionysius Periegeta88 
without any doubt Nicolaus DAMASCENUS, who lived in the time 
of AUGUSTUS OCTAVIANUS. From this time to Martin CRUSIUS 
[= VDi6 C 6140], which we treated just before, there is nobody I know, 
having tried the same thing. But Georg COCUS from Heringen followed 
him shortly after and translated the history of Susanna in a Greek epic 
poem.69 


Here, Lizel at least attempts to establish literary connections and trace evolu- 
tions even if he does not elaborate on them.’® It would, however, be unfair 
to accuse Lizel of superficiality: he has a different focus from that of modern 
literary historians and sees his main task as collecting the material available 
to him." 

In so doing, Lizel made distinctive progress in at least two respects. First, in 
the focus of his objective (the collection is limited by the use of Greek and the 
nationality of the writers)."? And second, in the recording of bio-bibliographic 
information for each author discussed. To properly understand Lizel's con- 
tribution in these respects, it might be instructive to compare his work with 
Lorenzo Crasso's Istoria de’ Poeti Greci e di que’ che’ n Greca Lingua han poetato 
(1678). Unlike Lizel's Historia, Crasso's book is an alphabetical lexicon that 
considers both ancient and contemporary Greek poets.’? Although Crasso was 
writing in Italian, he also discussed a considerable number of German writers, 
if only in a few lines.”* Moreover, in Crasso's work, there is little in terms of 


68 Eustathius (1861: 387); Eustathius (1986: 311, 357-58). 

69 University Library Erlangen-Nürnberg, Sign. Hoo/MISc 182. 

70 X Another interesting example is Lizel's discussion on a poem by Crusius which consists 
only of verba plaustralia (see below). Lizel recalls the use of such compounds in Attic 
and Roman comedy (Aristophanes, Wasps 505; Plautus, Curculio 561) and gives another 
example from his own album amicorum, where a friend refers to him as AvatoAıxoyAwoo- 
EpunvevtixeEnyytixoypappatopytoponpaypatixodidaxtixdaogos. See Lizel (1730: 111-12). 

71 Cf Gier (2007). 

72 Lizel (1730: Prol. § xv) gives an interesting definition of how he interpretes the criterion 
"German" in his Prolegomena: Indicavi eos, qui vel nativitate vel civitatis donatione Germani 
sunt (“I noted those who are Germans either by birth or because citizenship was given to 
them"). 

73 Unfortunately, Crasso presents writers in alphabetical order by the first name. 

74 Andreas Grundlerus (p. 35), Conrad Rittershausen (p. 125), David Chytraeus (p. 142), 
Erasmus of Rotterdam (p. 150), Eilard Lubin (p. 176), Eobanus Hessus (p. 178), Aemilius 
Portus (p. 181), Friedrich Sylburg (p. 224), Philipp Melanchthon (p. 234), Caspar Stiblinus 
(p. 250), Jacob Gretser (p. 254), Jacob Meiler (p. 254), Jacob Micyllus (p. 254), Joachim 
Camerarius (p. 258), Johannes Camerarius (p. 266), Johannes Lundorp (p. 271), Johannes 
Posselius (p. 273), Johannes Reuchlin (p. 273), Johannes Schirmer (p. 274), Justus Tetzler 
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solid evidence that he actually knew and had read the Greek works he cites; 
more often than not, Crasso refers to Georg Draudius's bibliographic compan- 
ion Bibliotheca classica (1625) rather than the Greek works themselves (Lizel, 
for his part, takes pains to defend Crasso against those who had claimed that 
he did not know Greek at all). 

Compared to Crasso's book, Lizel's volume reflects an entirely different ap- 
proach. His Historia not only relies on a broader knowledge of information and 
sources?* but also is easier to access because it combines chronological order 
with alphabetical arrangement in the index and is confined to one special 
area within a limited span of time." Lizel thus constructs a history of German 
Greek literature, giving shape to a distinctive body of literature that had never 
been examined in such a focused and at the same time extensive way. 


4 The Defence of Greek Literature in the “Querelle des anciens et des 
modernes"? 


Having examined the principles and sources underlying Lizel's work, we may 
ask after the motives behind it and wonder why the scholar would address this 
admittedly curious subject at all. Lizel's reasons for delving into the history of 
Greek writing in Germany also help us to understand better the significance 
of Greek, and Greek literature, in the early modern German context. 
Importantly, he does not discuss Greek poets in Germany only for their own 
sake but rather situates his work in both a confessional and a patriotic context.79 
The confessional import of his book is reflected not only in its final words 


(p. 288), Lorenz Rhodoman (p. 316), Martin Crusius (p. 327), Matthaeus Réseler (p. 329), 
Matthaeus Zuber (p. 329), Paul Dolscius (p. 402), Rudolf Agricola (p. 443), Sebastian 
Castellio (p. 453), Wolfgang Finckelthaus (p. 531). 

75 Other sources used by Lizel include Lilio Gregorio Giraldi's Dialogi duo de poetis nos- 
trorum temporum (1551), where the author makes Andreas Grundlerus (c.1516-1555), 
the husband of the famous Greek poetess Olympia Fulvia Morata, enumerating some 
German poets (see Giraldi 2011: 140—56; cf. Weise 2016: 18); Spachius (1598); Adam (1615); 
Kónig (1678), as well as his handwritten Elenchus materiarum variarum; Bayle (1697); the 
Bibliotheca Carpzoviana (1700); Fabricius (1705-1728); and John (1728). 

76 For chronological instead of alphabetical order, see also Stockhorst (2008: 950). 

77 Forthe reception of the so-called Querelle des anciens et des modernes in Germany, see the 
excellent documentation by Kapitza (1981: esp. 161 and 427 for Lizel). For the Querelle in 
general, see Chihaia (2009). 

78 Both discourses are also very present in Lizel (1731). Although Lizel has a prolific anti- 
Catholic attitude, he integrates some Catholics in his Historia: Caspar Ursinus Velius, 
Conrad Dinner, Jacob Gretser, Matth. Maierus, Arnoldus Angelus. 
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(Adga OcQ Mévw: “Glory to God alone”)? but also in the fact that he dedicated 
it to the bicentenary of the Confessio Augustana, or Augsburg Confession. This 
was the primary confession of the Lutheran Church, first presented at the Diet 
of Augsburg on 25 June 1530. In his preface, Lizel celebrates Greek as a neces- 
sary precondition for the spread of the lux evangelica—that is the Lutheran 
Reformation—and mentions the Greek translation of the confessio by Paul 
Dolscius as an instrument for converting modern Greeks to Protestantism.80 
In this way, he explicitly connects the use of Greek to confessional issues and 
aspirations.?! 

Additionally, Lizel regards Greek as having particular prestige in the German 
lands. According to him, ancient Greece has now migrated to Germany, where- 
as modern Greece has by contrast degenerated, in his words, into barbarism 
(barbaries).82 The translatio artium is a recurring idea in Lizel's text. So, Lizel 
refers to the then-famous anecdote about John Argyropoulos, one of the most 
famous Byzantine scholars teaching in Italy in the Quattrocento. According to 
Melanchthon, Argyropoulos was so impressed by Reuchlin's Greek knowledge 
that he exclaimed: Graecia nostro exilio transvolavit Alpes!®? Lizel therefore 
calls his volume a monumentum laetitiae (“a monument of joy") to those who 
have been involved in transferring the Muses to Germany. 

The idea of a translatio artium to the German lands originated in the 
late fifteenth century.84 Concerning Latin poetry, we may recall the famous 
Ode ad Apollinem repertorem poetices ut ab Italis cum lyra ad Germanos ve- 
niat by Conrad Celtis (1486).85 What Celtis intended as a prayer for a better 
future was later reinterpreted as an accomplished "fact" For the Greek context, 


79 See Lizel (1730: 333). 

80 For contacts between Protestant scholars and Orthodox Greeks, see Benz (1971); 
Wendebourg (1986). 

81 See also Flogaus (2015a: 250-52) and Flogaus (2015b: 32-42). 

82 We may compare the argumentation in Martin Crusius's Germanograecia (1585), which 
is presented in detail by Ludwig (1998: 29-33). Crusius says that Greece &ÉeBapfdpwoev 
("became barbaric") through the Turkish occupation and that the erudite people left for 
Italy; thereafter Reuchlin transferred Greek knowledge to Germany, which now wants to 
recompensate this gift (dvtuteAapyetv) by making Greece Hellenic (££:Myvilew) again. 
The term dvtimedupyetv may be inspired by a Greek epigram of Poliziano. See Pontani's 
edition of Poliziano's Greek poetry (Poliziano 2002: 191). For the perspective of the dotti 
bizantini in Italy and their reinvention of "Greekness" see Lamers (2015). 

83 Melanchthon (1834-1860: X1, 207-08, 1005). See Lizel (1730: 6). Cf. Ludwig (1998: 32-33). 
For the intensive reception of this "foundation myth" of German Hellenism, see esp. 
Ben-Tov (2009: 193-210). 

84 Cf. in detail Ben-Tov (2009: 187-212). 

85 Cf. Kühlmann, Seidel & Wiegand (1996: 68-71: text and translation, 977-79: commentary); 
Huber-Rebenich (2006: 58-59); Ben-Tov (2009: 187-91). 
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Martin Crusius—one of the most prominent German Hellenists of the late 
sixteenth century— particularly emphasised the idea of a translatio artium in 
his Germanograecia, as is self-evident from the title, which means “German 
Greece" (i.e., “Greece in Germany”).86 Lizel is thus following in Crusius's foot- 
steps with this argument. The prominent position of Germany in the translatio 
artium from Greece to the West is explained further in Lizel's Prolegomena. He 
first gives a small account of the dissemination of Greek throughout Europe, 
including the Middle Ages, which he interestingly thinks were not completely 
without Greek knowledge.5? He also sums up the names of different European 
nations which, according to him, all have a Greek literature of their own:88 


Plurimos in Diariis meis notavi Gallos, Anglos, Belgas, Italos, Hispanos, 
Danos, Suecos, qui Graeca sua poemata in publicum emiserunt; et aeque 
conscribere possem Historias Poetarum Graecorum Galliae, Angliae, 
Belgii, Italiae, Hispaniae, Daniae, Sueciae, ac conscripsi Poetarum 
Graecorum Germaniae Historiam.89 


I have noted a great number of Frenchmen, Englishmen, people of the 
Low Countries (“Belgians”), Italians, Spaniards, Danes, and Swedes in my 
diaries, who published their Greek poems; so I could write Histories of 
Greek Poets of France, England, the Low Countries, Italy, Spain, Denmark 
and Sweden equally as I have written now a History of Greek Poets of 
Germany. 


Notwithstanding the fact that so many areas participated in the revival of 
Greek literature, Lizel privileges Germany because he considers it to be caput 
et splendor totius Europae and, more importantly, regards it as Germany’s 


86 Fora detailed analysis, see Ludwig (1998: 29-33) and Ben-Tov (2009: 201-08), taking into 
account paratexts. This patriotic character is also evident in the Greek writings of Lorenz 
Rhodoman, who planned to write an epic called Germanis. Cf. VL16: v, 306. 

87 This is already a topos within earlier literature. See Ben-Tov (2009: 138-39, 211) for 
Melanchthon. For the fates of Greek learning in the Middle Ages, see esp. Berschin (1980) 
and Berschin (1988) and the references in the Introduction to this volume (esp. n. 6). 

88 Obviously, this point was very important for Lizel, as one might see from the following 
lemmata in his index: Angli Poésin Graecam excolunt, Belgarum plures carmina Graeca 
scribunt, Dani Graecam Poésin excolunt, Galli scribunt poémata Graeca, Hispani Graece 
poétantur, Italorum multi Graeca carmina cudunt, Suecia multos aluit Poétas Graecos (one 
should also note Lizel's constant desire for variation in Latin expression). 

89 Lizel (1730: Prol. § vii). Parts of Lizel's extensive notes and diaries, including those rel- 
evant for his Historia are still preserved in the library of the Gymnasium am Kaiserdom 
Speyer. They certainly are worth a closer inspection, especially the volumes with signa- 
tures AD 11, AD 12, AD 13, AD 14/3 and AD 15. 
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proprium to nourish competence in Greek language and poetry—a claim he 
does not explain in further detail.°° 

Lizel's attitude towards Greek is, however, perfectly consistent with the pa- 
triotic tendencies of his time. These were connected, on the one hand, with the 
rise of the vernaculars as scholarly and literary languages?! and, on the other, 
with anti-German statements from the French side in the so-called Querelle des 
anciens et des modernes.?? In his Prolegomena, Lizel directly responds to con- 
temporary French critics of Greek (and Latin) writing, especially Jean Leclerc 
(1657-1736) and Francois de Calliéres (1645-1717),°® who dismissed contempo- 
rary Greek and Latin poets as imitators and "apes" who are by no means equal 
to their venerated models. Their poems are, according to de Calliéres, *amuse- 
mens de Pedans" that Apollo "banishes from the society of polished Nations 
[^Nations polies" i.e., France, Italy, and Spain] and relegates forever into the 
colleges of both the German people and other Nordic nations”.94 

Referring to writings by Johann Friedrich Cramer (1694) and Sebastian 
Kortholt (1703),?5 Lizel refutes Leclerc and de Calliéres with the following argu- 
ments in favour of writing Greek: 


go See also Kapitza (1981: 420). Lizel even cites a letter by a Greek scholar he does not know 
that testifies Mount Helicon is now deserted and the Muses have all migrated to Germany 
(Lizel 1730: Prol. $ 1x). This famous letter by Theodosius Zygomalas is also mentioned 
by Michael Neander and Johannes Posselius. See Johnson (2006: 187); Ben-Tov (2009: 
208-09). Perhaps the letter also inspired Lorenz Rhodoman to include this idea in the 
modified beginning of the second edition of his Greek epic Troica (printed in his edition 
of Quintus Smyrnaeus of 1604). 

91 Cf. Stroh (2007: 234-44) and Kapitza (1981: 388). 

92 For patriotic tendencies in literary history of the time, cf. Fohrmann (1993: 33); Stockhorst 
(2008: 950-51). 

93 Lizel cites from Leclerc’s Parrhasiana (Leclerc 1701) and Calliéres’s Histoire poétique 
(Calliéres 1688). Cf. Kapitza (1981: 161). 

94 “[...]il [sc. Apollo] met au plus bas étage du Parnasse, tous ceux qui au lieu de cultiver 
leur langue maternelle s'amusent à écrire en Vers Grecs ou Latins, declare tous ces ou- 
vrages de contre-bande, ainsi que toutes Anagrammes, Acrostiches, & autres amusemens 
de Pedans, les bannit de la societé des Nations polies, & les relegue à perpetuité dans les 
Coleges & chez les Allemans & autres nations du Nord”. See Calliéres (1688: 287). For the 
different evaluation of Greek writing by German and French critics, one might also com- 
pare the different judgements about the collected poems of Johann Gottfried Herrichen 
(1717) at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Whereas they were welcomed with en- 
thusiasm in the leading German science periodical Acta Eruditorum; see Acta Eruditorum 
(1718: 132-34), the review of the same volume in the French Journal des Scavans shows 
clear reservations: "[...] ceux qui ont du goüt pour ce qui fait la veritable Poésie, seront 
surpris qu'on se soit donné la peine de recueillir ces Pieces”. See Le Journal des Scavans 
pour l'année MDCCXX (Paris: Pierre Witte, 1720), p. 336. For the reception of Herrichen, see 
also Weise (2017a: 166—67). 

95 For these writings, see Kapitza (1981: 50, 61-64). 
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a) It would be disgraceful for a vir sapiens to give up Greek writing 
completely.96 

b) There are different talents. Some persons are more talented in using the 
vernacular, whereas others succeed more easily in Greek or Latin poetry. 
All are free to choose the language of their preference.?” 

c) Imitation is necessary for every kind of poetry both in the vernacular and 
in ancient languages. 

d) Modern poems in ancient Greek are sometimes as good as poems by an- 
cient writers and are at times even better.98 

e) Recent poems are often more useful than ancient ones for pupils and for 
erudite men (if we do not entirely neglect the reading of the ancient writ- 
ers themselves, that is).99 

On the basis of these arguments, Lizel concluded that Calliéres, by neglecting 

Latin and Greek poets of France and by relegating their efforts to the German 

people and “other Nordic men’, reduced his own people to the level of barbari 

and ídiotae.100 

Although Lizel was writing in response to the Querelle, his arguments 

are also revealing for the uses and functions of Greek writing in early mod- 

ern Germany in general because he adheres to humanist ideals—even if not 

exclusively.!?! In appealing to the ideal of the vir sapiens, Lizel obviously con- 

siders classical erudition to be a necessary sign and condition for anyone 

who wants to be part of the nobilitas litteraria.!°? In this respect, Latin and 

especially Greek writing serves as a distinguishing mark of humanist scholars, 


96 Lizel (1730: Prol. § x1): At a scriptione Graecorum et Latinorum carminum prorsus absti- 
nere, res esset viro sapienti indigna et nunquam suadenda. 

97 Lizel (1730: Prol. $ x1): [...] diversa esse hominum ingenia, et hunc ad carmen Graecum, 
illum ad Latinum, istum ad vernaculum scribendum, aptum esse. [...] Cuicunque ergo vel in 
Graeca, vel in Latina, vel in sua lingua faventior poétandi genius est, is, meo quidem judicio, 
in ea, si animum ad scribendum appellere velit, scribat. 

98 Lizel (1730: Prol § x1): Habemus inter modernos, qui vel Graeca vel Latina carmina scripse- 
runt, omnibus numeris absoluta, atque priscorum poématibus quandoque superiora, quan- 
doque aequalia. 

99 Lizel (1730: Prol. § x1): Modernorum carmina majore saepius utilitate juventus legere potest, 
quam plurium vetustorum poémata. Leguntur etiam non a pueris tantum in scholis, verum 
etiam a viris eruditis magno cum fructu. 

100 See Lizel (1730: Prol. § xiv): Dum autem CALLIERIUS hoc studium ad Germanos et alios 
Septentrionales homines, Anglos, Belgas aliosque releget, videtur mihi pessime sibi et suis 
consuluisse, ut nos solos Graece et Latine doctos velit, se autem et suos barbaros et idiotas. 
Cf. also Kapitza (1981: 1730). 

101 Forfunctions of Greek writing, see also Weise (2016: 14-15). 

102 For the concept of nobilitas litteraria, see esp. Trunz (1965); Kühlmann & Wiegand (1993: 
151); Huber-Rebenich (2006). 
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who are after all defined by their common linguistic and cultural knowledge. 
This aspect is also an important explanation for the great mass of dedications 
and occasional pieces in Greek representing humanists’ social networking. 
Connected to this concept of humanitas is the notion of usefulness for pupils 
and erudite men more generally: contemporary Greek poetry is useful forthem 
since by writing Greek they gain a deeper understanding of the language and 
participate in the nobilitas litteraria.!°? Thus, refuting the idea that the Germans 
are an uncultivated people, writing in ancient Greek should secure German 
humanists a place among the other civilised nations.!* In Lizel's time, how- 
ever, this attitude lost much of its appeal, and German vernacular literature 
began to compete with Latin and Greek writing (Lizel is eager to explain that 
German literature consists of a polyphony of voices and languages).!95 Later, 
other German intellectuals like Christian Adolph Klotz (1738-1771), a versatile 
and elegant Latin poet, accepted the French position and considered Greek 
verse composition in schools and universities to be “amusemens de Pedans" as 
well as a waste of time.!06 


5 Facts and Figures 


Let us now turn to some facts and figures that can be distilled from Lizel's ac- 
count.1?" These will give us a good impression of the range of literary produc- 
tion in Greek in the early modern German lands. 

Thematically, Christian writings comprise the largest part of Lizel's selec- 
tion of Greek writing from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries.!8 First 


103 Johnson (2006) provides a very interesting perspective by analysing the intended reader- 
ship of Greek writings by Johannes Posselius. See also Paulsen (1885: 256) and Neuendorf 
(2017). 

104 See also IJsewijn (1990: 183). 

105  Lizel (1730: Prol. § xiv): Ad musicam non unum instrumentum, nec una vox sufficit; re- 
quiruntur plura instrumenta, et plures voces, si musica dulcis sit et composita. Musae non 
una et eadem semper lyra oberrant, sed diversa habent instrumenta, et quandoque canunt 
Graece, quandoque Latine, quandoque alia voce, namque “amant alterna Camoenae" 
(cf. Virgil, Eclogues 3. 59). 

106 See Klotz (1765: 342-43) for a review of Thomas Morell’s Thesaurus Graecae Poeseos sive 
Lexicon Graeco-Prosodiacum [Eton, 1762]). For Klotz as a Latin poet, see Hess (1979: 511); 
Kühlmann & Wiegand (1993: 156); Aumhammer (2009: 504). Considering Klotz as a wit- 
ness, we have to impose the restriction that he wrote several satires about mores erudito- 
rum. Cf. Aurnhammer (2009). 

107 General overviews are given by Ludwig (1998: 54-59) and Weise (2016). 

108 Lizel was planning a special volume named Bibliotheca poetarum Biblicorum (cf. Milster 
1823: 13). After his Historia, he published further parts of this greater project: De poetis 
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are biblical paraphrases (since the 1550s; see Appendix 2)!?? and then come 
Greek versions of the Catechism (since the 1540s)"° or other theological writ- 
ings (e.g. the Confessio Augustana).!! These are followed by some biographical 
accounts of important leaders of the Protestant movement as well as historio- 
graphical works (since the 1570s).!? Then finally come the Greek versions of 
Lutheran songs (since the 1640s),!? a genre that has Lizel’s particular interest.!!4 

This predominance of theological and Christian writings in the German 
lands generally is consistent with Melanchthon's concept of docta pietas, al- 
luded to above.!5 Melanchthon emphasised the ethical value of poetry along- 
side its usefulness in linguistic training. The final and highest aim of poetry, 
according to Melanchthon, should be the praise of God.!!6 This ideal of docta 
pietas also lurks behind the Lutheran humanists' interest in the many literary 
forms and genres established by Christian authors in Late Antiquity, such as 
the paraphrase of St John's Gospel attributed to Nonnus, the Homeric Psalter, 
and the poems by Gregory of Nazianzus.!7 We also should keep in mind that 


medicis S. Scripturae interpretibus (Speyer, 1743) and De poetis Catechismi Lutheri interpre- 
tibus (Speyer 1761). 

109 Cf Ludwig (1998: 55-56); Ludwig (2001b: 42-51) for contemporary tendencies in Neo- 
Latin literature; Weng (2003); Weise (2016: 160). Further metrical paraphrases are listed in 
Masch (1781: 333-44). For biblical themes and paraphrases in Neo-Latin epic, see IJsewijn 
& Sacré (1998: 29-31, 108). 

110 Cf. Rhein (2017: 37). 

111 For this kind of Greek writing, see esp. Flogaus (2015a). For brevity’s sake, I will cite the 
works just by author and date; VD16, VD17, or VD18 numbers, if determinable, are added 
in brackets for accurate identification: Joachim Camerarius (1545) (VDr6 C 355); Paul 
Dolscius (1559) (VD16 C 4792); Georg Thym (1560) (VD16 T 1227); Matthaeus Gothus (1574) 
(VD16 ZV 21783); Martin Crusius (1582) (VD16 H 973); Lorenz Rhodoman (1596) (VD16 R 
2107). Lizel neglects Johannes Martin (1573) (VD16 L 5258) and Greek prose catechisms by 
Lucas Lossius (Wittenberg, 1545 = VD16 L 2781) and Valentin Wagner (1550). See Flogaus 
(2015b: 32); Rhein (2017: 37). 

112 Johannes Melas (1571) (VD16 M 4437 and VD16 M 4436); Lorenz Rhodoman (1579) (VD16 R 
2100). Historiographical works in a closer sense are mentioned by Ludwig (2017:129 n. 16). 

113 Heinrich Schmid (1643) (VD17 39:140802F); Georg Leuschner (1648) (VD17 39:148049B); 
Johann Georg Kettembeil (1688) (VD17 23:287318B). 

114  Lizel himself made a Latin translation of Lutheran ecclesiastical songs, called Studiosus 
modulans (Strasbourg, 1727). 

115 On litterata pietas, see Rhein (1987: 33f.) and Kühlmann & Wiegand (1993: 151); see also 
Huber-Rebenich (2006: 69-72), and esp. Ludwig (2001b). Cf. Weise (2016: 160). 

116 See Rhein (1987: 34); Ludwig (2001b: 35-46). 

117 Cf Weng (2003); Weise (2011: 414); Ludwig (2014: 158), offering a list of authors studied 
by Rhodoman; and esp. Sieber (2015: 130-98). For the presence of Christian Greek poets 
in Greek writings by Italian humanists, see Pontani (2018). Cf. Pontani (2002: XL1); and 
for Neo-Latin Literature Kühlmann & Wiegand (1993: 152); Huber-Rebenich (2006: 71-72) 
on Georg Fabricius. Melanchthon himself published an edition of Nonnus's Paraphrase 
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the main argument for learning Greek in Protestant schools was that it would 
enable students to understand the New Testament in Greek.!? Thus, most 
of these humanistic Greek paraphrases and catechisms, written in grow- 
ing numbers since the 1540s, were intended to combine Greek learning with 
the concerns of a Christian education.!? The beginning of Rhodoman's epic 
Palaestina (1589)—published as most of his greater poems with facing trans- 
lation in Latin verse—provides an impressive example of how this ideal was 
realised at the highest level: 


‘Apgl HoAauorivng tebywy Eros, otov din’ d'oyrí]c 
&yptc Ep’ NuEtEpys yevef)c odAov, eldog Aneubev, 
odpaving Supa yapitos póov, i) Mepöneoot 
XEDELXPNTIMA TAVTA, Kal oùpavòv AdTOV dvolyel. 
[5] xai vöv pot xpovvioua QUEM Boc slc ppeva povons 
£vOgov &xnpoyéot, Xptotod noAuKuden TATPNV 
buva xatà Lotpav, Gr dmdvatvto paintai, 
Qovf|c loyavöwvres Ayaridoc: Y) HEY’ OPEMeı 
Tavtototat Adyotat Oeod Aoyorepnea noluvmv, 
[10]  EEoya 8' ebayteoow. tyw dè véotcty 68v yóc 
Baivw THOSE nópw Cadécov elc xevdea BIBAwv.120 


(VD16 N 1828), which he recommended for being close to the original and explanatory as 
well (Melanchthon 1834-1860: 1, 925-26). Lizel (1730: 279) records Historiae sanctorum as 
written by a certain "Matth. Maierus" from Konstanz, who is said to imitate Nonnus in 
his Greek verses. For the relevance of the Homeric Psalter, see Dolscius's preface to his 
Psalm-paraphrase (VD16 B 3122). 

118 See, for example, Melanchthon in his Oratio de studiis linguae Graecae (1549): Ad cogno- 
scendum igitur atque recte intelligendum novum Testamentum, quod continet Evangelium 
Christi, omnino opus est huius linguae auxilio (Melanchthon 1834-1860: x1, 858). Cf. also 
Ben-Tov (2009: 140—45). 

119 Cf. Johnson (2006: 202-03) on the ecclesia litterata as public; VL16: 1v, 550, 552 for Mylius's 
Greek poems; VL16: v, 133-34 for Posselius's Greek writings; Rhein (2017: 37-38). 

120 Rhodoman (1589: 24-25): SACRA Palaestinae do carmina: qualiter ortu | A primo nostros 
habitum variarit ad annos. | Ergo Dei favor expetitur, qui fundit ab alto | Commoda cuncta 
homini, totum quoque pandit Olympum. | Is nunc Maeoniae dio me fonte Camaenae | Irriget, 
ut patriam non vano carmine Christi | Mellifluam celebrem: Graiae sed dedita linguae | 
Pectora fructum habeant: doctrinae haec flumine largo | Omnigenas emittit opes in ovilia 
Christi, | In primis sacras. Ideo dux ipse iuventae | Hoc iter ingredior sacrae in penetralia 
Musae. Some literary notes: v. 5: for xpovvicua, compare Greek Anthology 1342.3; v. 6: for 
&xnpoxéou compare Argonautica Orphica 573, Greek Anthology 7.201.2; v. 9: Aoyotepnéa 
seems to be a creation by Rhodoman himself. For the conception of the Muse(s) in 
Protestant thinking, which emerges here, see Ludwig (2001). 
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While composing this epic about Palestine, and how it changed its fluctu- 
ating shape from the beginning until our generation, I am thirsty for the 
stream of divine grace, which pours all goods over mankind and opens 
heaven itself. And now the divine stream of the Philhellenic Muse may 
pour into my mind to sing the glorious homeland of Christ appropriately 
so that pupils longing for the Achaic voice may benefit. This language 
greatly educates God's herd, which enjoys his word, with all kinds of 
speeches, especially with pure ones. I myself, however, go now on this 
way as leader for the youth into the depths of the holy books. 


Another form of training, especially concerning linguistic skills, is represent- 
ed by Greek translations of ancient Roman Classics,?! which also includes 
Lizel’s translation of Virgil's Aeneid.!22 Other translations mentioned by Lizel 
include one of Horace by Jean Bénédict,!23 two of the Disticha Catonis by 
Johannes Mylius and Christoph Helwig, and one of Publilius Syrus's Sententiae 
by Matthias Furerus.!24 Both the Disticha Catonis and the Sententiae can be 
viewed easily in the context of a pedagogical aim paired with a demonstration 
of linguistic training.!25 

Finally, Lizel mentions a number of occasional pieces,79 especially epi- 
thalamia!?” and epicedia.!?8 Together these writings provide an overview of the 


121 Cf. also Weise (2016: 165-66). 

122 See Lizel (1730: 326-28). In this section, Lizel mentions Greek translations of Virgil by 
non-German authors, such as Daniel Halsworth, Joseph Justus Scaliger, Daniel Heinsius, 
Johannes Argolus, and the ancient author Arrian, whose work is only attested in the Suda- 
lexicon (Suda a 3867 Adler). 

123 See Haag & Haag (1846-1859: 11, 170). 

124 A stimulus for this kind of works could perhaps also have been the Greek translations by 
the medieval Greek philologist Maximus Planudes. Erasmus published Planudes's Greek 
translation of the Disticha Catonis (VD16 C 1673). 

125 Cf Huber-Rebenich (2006: 73) for the Disticha Catonis; VL16: 1v, 552 for Mylius's Cato. 

126 For the importance of occasional poetry as part of humanistic amicitia, see Trunz (1965: 
170-72); Kühlmann & Wiegand (1993: 152). 

127 Johannes Lonicer (1540) (VD16 L 2444 | L 2432); Matthias Garbitius (Lizel: Flacius) 
Illyricus (1563) (VD:6 S 135 / S 5); Laurentius Ludovicus (1573); Johannes Ursinus (1598); 
Gothofredus Voigtius (1668); Georg Jacob Kehr (1711). 

128 Joachim Camerarius (1541, 1563) (VD16 T 925, S 135); Johannes Caselius (1563) (VDi6 
S 135); Matthias Garbitius Illyricus (1563) (VD76 S 135); Justus Vulteius (1567) (VD16 G 1416); 
Matthaeus Dresserus (1574) (VD16 D 2710); Georg Cracow (1586) (VD16 L 2856); Johannes 
Rhellikan (1587) (VD16 R 1427); Michael Neander / Lorenz Rhodoman (1602, 1603) (VD17 
14:011574T, 12:123244W); Conrad Horneius (1614) (VD17 23:262278G); Johannes Gebhard 
(1646) (VD17 39:140454G); Johannes Brenneccius (1654) (VD17 14:068370Y); Johann Peter 
Reusch (1720). 
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main groups of poetry we find in Lizel —namely biblical paraphrases, transla- 
tions, and occasional pieces. Theatre pieces are conspicuously absent.!29 

The majority of this poetry is written either in hexameters or in elegiac 
couplets. Lizel names only some exceptions. For instance, we find some ana- 
creontic verses by Christoph Pelargus (not identifiable), Georg Leuschner 
(VD17 3:314228U), and Christian Gottlieb Schwarz (VD18 12219088 and 1531328X- 
001).130 Intriguing are some Hipponactea Graeca by a certain Nicolaus 
Rumannus (so far not identified)?! Lizel also mentions Greek Pindaric 
odes by Johannes Gebhard (VD17 3:013506W, 39:140454G), Erasmus Schmid 
(VD 17 23:690149Z, 14:008614M) and Johann Erich Ostermann (perhaps VD17 
14:051363F).13? Another special form consists of Homeric centos by Jonas 
Latomus (VD16 ZV 9471; not mentioned by Lizel: VD16 9472 and ZV 9473) and 
Johann Saubert (VDrz 125:018715C). Further paignia mentioned by Lizel in- 
clude a distichon cancrinum by Georg Leuschner and an epigram by Martin 
Crusius using only verba plaustralia.?? Finally, there is a new form without 
ancient model: Greek poems with rhymes. This form was inspired by the dif- 
ferent translations of Lutheran songs, mentioned above.!84 

In addition to single poems, Lizel also records collections of Greek poems 
(established since the 1560s). From a literary point of view, these collections are 
particularly important because they contain many special literary forms and 
certainly have more significance and weight than single, occasional pieces.!°5 


129 Lizel only mentions a comedy planned by Frischlin, where one person was intended 
to be introduced speaking Greek, and a Greek comedy De Tobia by Christoph Helwig. 
See Lizel (1730: 115): Scripsit enim "Terentium sacrum; seu “Eunuchum’, ‘Adelphos’, et 
“Heautontimorumenon) tres comoedias, in quibus omnis historia Josephi continetur, et hic, 
maxime in Adelphis, Graece loquens introducitur, servo ipsius Serapione, loco Simonis, inter- 
prete, and Lizel (1730: 225): anno autem aetatis decimo quinto Comoediam de Tobia perpoli- 
tis aetatemque superantibus Graecis versibus, exercitii privati causa, conscripsit. 

130 For Anacreontics by Johann Gottfried Herrichen, see Weise (20174). 

131 See Lizel (1730: 200). 

132 For Greek Pindaric odes in general, see Pall (2017b). 

133 For centos and other paignia in Estonian Greek literature, see Pall (2010: 131-35). Not men- 
tioned by Lizel is a carmen figuratum by Georg Benedikt Faber for Daniel Wulfer and 
Georg Matthias Kónig (see Faber 1693). Janika Pàll (Tartu) mentioned another figuratum 
by Georg Hófichen (Gorlicii 1649 = VD17 39:152326K). 

134 Cf. Weise (2016: 158f.). However, there is a rhymed Greek poem by Martin Crusius in VD16 
B 3791 (Tübingen 1571) before the seventeenth century. For the use of vernacular forms 
and songs in Neo-Latin literature, cf. Kühlmann, Seidel & Wiegand (1996: 908); Stroh 
(2007: 235). 

135 Joachim Camerarius and Jacob Micyllus (1538) (VD16 C 406); Martin Crusius (1567) (VD16 
C 6141); Johannes Mylius (1568) (VD16 M 7392); Michael Retell (1571) (VD16 ZV 13107); 
Michael Neander / Lorenz Rhodoman (1588) (VD16 R 2088); Nicolaus Reusner (1593) 
(VD16 R 1368); Johannes Caselius (1624) (VD17 23:296057C); Johann Raue (1632) (HAAB, 
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Although prose pieces are less common than poems, theological subject 
matter dominates in prose as it does in poetry. A curiosum of this kind are 
the twelve seventeenth-century Greek theological dissertations by Christoph 
Sonntag in Altdorf.!36 Sonntag clearly cultivated the practice of speaking 
Greek, a phenomenon with which we are not concerned here but which Lizel 
also mentions in his Prolegomena.!?? In addition, Lizel refers to Greek letters 
and speeches.!38 

Finally, next to Greek writings sensu proprio, Lizel integrates in his overview 
many phrasebooks or lexica intended to help write Greek prose and verse.!?? 
These are relevant for this discussion because they are the main working tools 
of Greek humanist poets.!4° Lizel singles out Kirchner's Prosodia as especial- 
ly recommendable. This prosodical lexicon is very interesting indeed since 
Kirchner not only used ancient poets as testimony for correct scansion but 
also referenced some humanists.!* Interestingly, Kirchner does not really 


Sign. 8? XXXVIII: 201); Elias Kolb (1639) (BSB, Sign: 999/Lat.rec.307(2)); Antonius Aemilius 
(1651); Arnoldus Angelus (1666); Johannes Caselius (71672) (VD17 23:620811K); Conrad 
Samuel Schurzfleisch (1702) (VDi8 14587173); Hieronymus Freyer (1715) (VD18 11380713); 
Johann Gottfried Herrichen (1717) (VD18 10207783). Not mentioned by Lizel are the Greek 
poem collections by Johannes Clajus the Elder (1570) (VD16 C 3991) and Lampert Alard 
(1624) (VD17 3:316644G). 

136 Until now, I have been able to verify only five of them in the VDrz-catalogue: 75:704207D, 
14:622806Z, 75:707432K, 75:707575P, 1:055923E. Cf. also Korhonen (2010) and Weise 
(2016: 127). 

137 Curiously, Lizel does not know the Greek colloquia by Posselius, possibly one of the most 
successful early modern writings in ancient Greek. The VD:6 lists 11 editions from 1587 
until 1654. See Johnson (2006: 190-93); VL16: v, 133; Weise (2016: 129-30). A more thorough 
study has been announced by Antoine Haaker (Wroclaw). 

138 Cf. Weise (2016: 125-27) for speeches and Weise (2016: 128-29) for letters. Next to the 
Greek speech by Crusius, known also to Lizel, we may add some others, such as those 
by David Hoeschel (VD16 H 4098), Michael Neander (VD16 N 400 and N 401), Johannes 
Posselius (VD16 ZV 19291), Wilhelm Christian Justus Chrysander (VD18 10235167). 

139 Neander and Volland (1582) (VDi6 N 415); Neander (1555) (VD16 1:414 and VD16 1:415); 
Posselius (1585) (VD16 P 4405); Sidelmann (1587) (VD16 M 7394); Dinner (1589) (VDi6 
D 1770); Helwig (1610) (VD17 3:314373U); Coelemann (1611) (VDrz 12:129545W); Kirchner 
(1643) (VD17 3:311969C and VD17 547:654723C). Cf. Paulsen (1885: 256). For the systematic 
conception of Posselius's didactic writings in Greek (Oixetor ót&Aoyot, Syntaxis Graeca, and 
Calligraphia oratoria), see esp. Johnson (2006: 190-99). 

140 They are also very important for the right treatment in editing and evaluating Greek texts 
written by humanists, as demonstrated by Rhein (1987: 39-50). 

141 Kirchner lists in his Catalogus Auctorum: Joachim Camerarius, Scipio Carteromachus, 
Martin Crusius, Paul Dolscius, Georg Fabricius, Matthaeus Gothus, Daniel Heinsius, 
Matthias Illyricus, Maximus Margunius, Jacobus Meilerius, Jacobus Micyllus, Olympia 
Fulvia Morata, Marcus Musurus, Angelo Poliziano, Johannes Posselius, L. Rhodomannus, 
Josephus Scaliger, Fridericus Sylburgus, Henricus Stephanus, Johannes Vollandus, Carolus 
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differentiate between ancient and recent poets, which illustrates how he un- 
derstood the unity of ancient and modern literature in agreement with Lizel 
and other humanists, such as the above-mentioned Crasso. 

If we now extend our perspective from the texts themselves to their pro- 
duction process and context, we can observe that there clearly were some 
local centres of Greek writing, which can be inferred from the biographical 
information Lizel provides. This geographical approach to the material was 
already taken by Johann Caspar Löscher in 1697 in his dissertation De meritis 
Germanorum in Graecas literas, which was unknown to Lizel but is discussed 
in detail by Walther Ludwig.!*? If we systematically relate the authors Lizel 
mentions to the places where they worked or studied, the following centres 
emerge: 


TABLE 16.1 Centres of Greek writing in Germany, according to Georg Lizel 


City Authors of Greek 


Wittenberg? Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560), Lorenz Rhodoman (1546-1606), 
Erasmus Schmid (1570-1637), Johann Erich Ostermann (1611-1668), 
Balthasar Stolberg (1640-1684), Conrad Samuel Schurzfleisch 
(1641-1708), Samuel Knauth (1665-1735), Georg Friedrich 
Thryllitzsch (1688-1715) 

Ilfeld Michael Neander (1525-1595), Johannes Mylius (1535-1575), Georg 
Cocus/Koch (2nd half of 16th cent.), Johann Volland (d. 1594), 
Lorenz Rhodoman (1546-1606), Wolfgang Finckelthaus (2nd half 
of 16th cent.), Johannes Martin (2nd half of 16th cent.), Matthaeus 
Gothus (1548-1619), Theodosius Fabricius (1560-1597), Heinrich 
Volckmar (d. 1599), Erasmus S(e)idelmann (d. 1635),^ Heinrich 
Extormius/Eckstorm (1557-1622)° 

Altdorf Conrad Rittershausen (1560-1613), Jacob Tydaeus (1572-1654), 
Johann Saubert (1638-1688), Georg Matthias König (1616-1698), 
Christoph Sonntag (1654-1717), Christian Gottlieb Schwarz 
(1675-1751), Johann Heinrich Schulze (1687-1744) 


Utenhovius, Matthaeus Zuberus. Conrad Dinner (see n. 139) also integrates auctores re- 
centiores in his Epithetorum Graecorum farrago. These are, according to his Catalogus 
Auctorum, the following ones: Janus Lascaris, Marcus Musurus, Angelo Poliziano, Scipio 
Carteromachus, Johannes Baptista Camotius, Joachim Camerarius, Sebastian Castelio, 
Paulus Dolscius. 

142 See Ludwig (1998: 83-104). 
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TABLE 16.1 Centres of greek writing in Germany, according to Georg Lizel (cont.) 

City Authors of Greek 

Tübingen Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1522), Jacob Schegkius (1511-1587), 
Martin Crusius (1526-1607), David Friedrich Megerlin (d. 1778), 
Johann Theophil Walz (1st half of 18th cent.) 

Rostock Johannes Posselius (1528-1591), Johannes Caselius (1533-1613), 
Jonas Latomus (2nd half of 16th cent.) 

Helmstedt Johannes Caselius (1533-1613), Conrad Horneius (1590-1649), 
Johannes Brenneccius (1599-1655) 

Gießen Christoph Helwig (1581-1617), Johann Conrad Dieterich 
(1612-1667), Franciscus Sohstius (2nd half of 17th cent.) 

Halle? Paul Dolscius (1526-1589), Hieronymus Freyer (1675-1747), Johann 
Heinrich Schulze (1687-1744) 

Leipzig? Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574), Lampert Alard (1602-1672), 


Johann Gottfried Herrichen (1629-1705) 


a For Wittenberg, see especially Pall (2017b) and Rhein (2017). 

b Martin (VD:6 L 5258), Volckmar (VD16 ZV 338), and Fabricius (VDi6 F 499, B 4672) are un- 
known to Lizel, but they are recorded as pupils of Neander in Weidasch (1853: 9-12). Gothus 
and Seidelmann are mentioned but not as pupils of Neander. 

c See VDi6 ZV 21752, VD16 ZV 21753 (Historia Beati Laurentii Martyris Graeco carmine conscrip- 
ta), VD16 ZV 21755. Eckstorm (GND 128786167) is not mentioned by Lizel. See Ludwig (1998: 


74). 


d ForHalle, see Weise (2011). 

e For Leipzig as center of Greek studies, see Rhein (2017: 17-18). 

f Alard is not mentioned by Lizel, but, in 1624, he published a collection of Greek poems en- 
titled Delitiae Atticae (= VD17 3:316644G) in Leipzig. See Pall (2017b: 354). 


This table (which is by no means exhaustive) should be further analysed 
through more detailed chronological and prosopographical research to cre- 


ate timelines and identify personal relationships and special networks, such 
as those of teachers and their pupils. Such networks can be exemplified by the 
case of Ilfeld, where Neander had a demonstrably lasting influence on his pu- 
pils Volland, Rhodoman, Mylius, Cocus, Gothus, Martin, Volckmar, Seidelmann, 


and Finckelthaus.!*? The same is true for Melanchthon's pupils, one of whom 


was Neander.!** Networks also existed beyond the level of local circles. Crusius, 


143 Cf. Wiedasch (1853: 9-12); Ludwig (1998: 74). 
144 See esp. Rhein (2017). 
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for example, established a far-reaching network of Hellenists, including Paul 
Dolscius, Michael Neander, Lorenz Rhodoman, and Nicolaus Reusner.145 

From the books Lizel mentions we can also extract the names of some print- 
ers, who seem to have supported or even specialised in Greek writing in the 
German Protestant milieu. For the second half of the sixteenth century, we 
could name Hans Rambau the Elder! in Leipzig (see VDr6 numbers: B 4042, 
B 4673, M 7392, T 1227, ZV 1797, ZV 26783), Johannes Krafft/Crato (d. 1578) in 
Wittenberg (see VDr6 numbers: ZV 26017), Tobias Steinmann in Jena (see VDi6 
numbers: R1368, ZV 22446), and especially Johannes Oporin (1507-68) in Basel 
(see VD16 numbers: B 3122, C 6141, I 414). 


6 Future Perspectives!*” 


The above has shown, I hope, that Lizel's volume is a very valuable source as 
it collects and groups material that would be very difficult to find otherwise. 
However it can just be a starting point, having its obvious lacks and limits. First, 
we must remain aware that Lizel's list of authors and works is itself not com- 
plete. He excluded or neglected some authors, and Greek writing continued 
after his work. Thanks to digitalisation and linking among library catalogues, 
we are now in a far better position than Lizel to seek further information and 
connect the available data.!48 This will be especially important for showing the 
personal connections between authors because their Greek as well as Latin 
poems took part in social networking processes, such as the res publica literar- 
ia. Thus, we also must consider handwritten sources, which are much more dif- 
ficult to find,^? as well as contemporary re-editions and translations of Greek 
poems into Latin or even German.!50 


145 See Ludwig (1998: 28-82). 

146 ADB: XXVIII, 370-71. 

147 A point of reference here is what Heinz Hofmann said about tasks and perspectives of 
Neo-Latin studies in 2000. See Hofmann (2000). 

148 The VD:6- and VD17-Database is a very useful tool, as is the electronic platform Deutsche 
Biographie and the Gemeinsame Normdatei: GND (formerly Personennamendatei: PND), 
now accessible through the oGND («swb.bsz-bw.de/DB 2.104»). These tools help us to 
identify persons and writings that Lizel knew only second-hand, such as Jonas Latomus 
(GND 120734354), Georg Molter (GND 119766035), Johann Treuner (GND 104091568), 
Johann Raue (GND 12124816X), Samuel Knauth (GND 128712937), and Georg Friedrich 
Thryllitzsch (GND 103149996). 

149 See, for example, VL16: v, 300-10 and Gärtner (2017) (for a manuscript by Lorenz 
Rhodoman). 

150 See, for example, VL16: v, 133-34 and VL16: v, 307 (on the reception of Rhodoman). 
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There remains the special task of seeking differences and developments in 
the use of Greek writing from its inception in Germany to the nineteenth cen- 
tury and from the nineteenth century to the present. In this chapter, I could 
give only some hints and suggestions in this respect. Further attention should 
also be paid to the relationship of Greek writing to contemporary writing in 
Latin and the vernacular and to the historical context in general.15! 

Lizel has a strong confessional focus, so further studies should explore the 
Catholic areas in more detail to provide a more comprehensive perspective. 
It is reasonable to assume that there were more Catholic poets than Caspar 
Ursinus Velius, Conrad Dinner, Arnoldus Angelus, Jakob Gretser and Matth. 
Maierus, all of whom Lizel mentions.152 

Furthermore, as Lizel indicates, Greek writing was not just a German prac- 
tice but was popular all over Europe and later also in other parts of the world. 
Therefore, further research should explore Greek writing in other countries 
and examine the connections between Germany and its neighbours to get a 
better understanding of the phenomenon as a whole. 

Finally, we need new, detailed studies on individual works,153 as well as an- 
notated editions, in order to get a more differentiated impression of this kind of 
literature and how to evaluate it.!°* The possible profits of future investigations 
in these directions could be broader perspectives on the European res publica 
literaria, deeper insights into the reception of Greek literature and, last but 
not least, the discovery of mostly unknown literature in Germany and beyond. 


151 Cf Hofmann (2000: 58); Weise (2017a). 

152 This lack of knowledge was indicated by Ludwig (1998: 80-81, 103). For Catholic Greek 
writings, see also Flogaus (2015a: 249-50). For the specific regulations of Greek learning 
and writing in the Jesuits' Ratio studiorum (1599), see Pontani (2017: 323). Some research 
within the VD16- and VDrz-catalogues revealed, for example, the following Catholic au- 
thors of Greek: Johannes Ritter (VD76 R 2531); Kaspar Kirchmaier (VD16 K 960; C 1129); and 
Georg Mayr (VDrz 12:651188K, 12:128135P). 

153 See, for example, Ludwig (2014). 

154 Cf. Hofmann (2000: 78-88). Some good new editions have been published in Italy: Filelfo's 
Greek poems were published by Cortassa & Maltese (1997); Poliziano's by Pontani (2002); 
Tambroni's by Tosi (2011). For Germany, see esp. Rhein's edition of Melanchthon's poet- 
ry (Melanchthon 1987) as well as the edition of Camerarius's by Mundt, Scháfer & Orth 
(2004). Lexicographical, orthographical, grammatical, and metrical companions are still 
missing completely. 
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Appendix 


1 Alphabetical List of Greek Authors Treated by Lizel, with Dates of 
Birth and Death, Individualised Gemeinsame Normdatei-Numbers 
(GND), and Page-Number in Lizel 

Antonius Aemilius (1589-1660, GND 116009144; pp. 267f.), Tobias Aleutner (1574- 
1633, GND 123059186; pp. 227-29), Arnoldus Angelus (1620-1690, GND 128949694; 
pp. 279-81) 

Jean Bénédict (d. 1664; pp. 216-21), Matthias Bergius (1536-1592, GND 124894062; 
pp. 125f.), Paul Blocius (1560-1639, GND 115850848; p. 233), Johannes Brenneccius 
(1599-1655, GND 104308761; p. 264), Rudolf Burenneus (ist half of 17th cent., GND: 
deest; p. 287),1°° Adam Bythnerus/Biithner (1589-1643, GND deest; p. 232)/56 

Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574, GND 118518569; pp. 38-47), Theophilus Cannegießer 
(GND 124971695; pp. 212f.), Johannes Caselius (1533-1613, GND 116118547; pp. 173- 
80), Sebastian Castellio (1515-1563, GND 118519565; pp. 51-55), Jacobus Ceporinus 
(1499-1529, GND 119870010; pp. 36-38), Caspar Cnollius (c.1605, GND deest, 
pp. 222f.), Georg Cocus/Koch (GND 119732238; pp. 113f.), Peter Coelemann (ist half 
of 17th cent., GND 121740234; pp. 231f.), Georg Cracow (1525-1575, GND 117664251; 
pp. 98f.),!5” Jakob Crell (16th cent., GND 100094945; p. 55), Martin Crusius (1526- 
1607, GND 118677446; pp. 102-13), Theodor Crusius (d. 1685; pp. 273f.) 

Jakob Degen/Schegkius (1511-1587, GND 118606875; pp. 59f.), Johann Conrad Dieterich 
(1612-1667, GND 10010701X; pp. 247-49), Conrad Dinner (GND 116137827; pp. 199f.), 
Paul Dolscius (1526-1589, GND 100110517; pp. 81-91), Matthaeus Dresserus (1536- 
1607, GND 116218363; pp. 129-31) 

Zachaeus Faber (1554-1628, GND 128515155; pp. 191f.), Georg Fabricius (1516-1571, GND 
118531735; pp. 55-57), Wolfgang Finckelthaus (2nd half of 16th cent., GND 11967176X; 
pp. 123£),58 Matthias Garbitius (Lizel: Flacius) Illyricus (about 1505-1559, GND 
11642043X; pp. 71-73),? Georg Franck von Franckenau (1643-1704, GND 102374031; 
pp. 287-89), Christoph Frey (2nd half of 16th cent, GND 104260408; p. 152), 
Hieronymus Freyer (1675-1747, GND 118535420; pp. 316-19), Nicodemus Frischlin 
(1547-1590, GND 118693719; pp. 132-52), Matthias Führer/Furerus (2nd half of 16th 
cent., GND 119671255; pp. 8of.) 

Johannes Gasmann (mid 16th cent, GND 19681676; p. 98), Johannes Gebhard 
(17th cent, GND deest; pp. 262£), Conrad Gessner (1516-1565, GND 118694413; 


155 See Flood (2006: 1, 262-63). 

156 See Flood (2006: I, 273-74). 

157 For Cracow, see Rhein (2017: 28-30). 

158 See Wiedasch (1853: 14). 

159 Lizel confused Matthias Garbitius with Matthias Flacius (1520-1575, GND 118533649), as 
both of them used the cognomen Illyricus. For Garbitius see Rhein (2017: 34). 
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pp. 64f.), Bernhard Glaser (1561-1609, GND 124877362; pp. 221f.), Matthaeus Gothus 
(1548-1619, GND 120471442; pp. 128f.), David Grafunder (d. 1680, GND 124624278; 
pp. 270f.), Johann Grassarus (c.1600, GND deest; p. 212), Jakob Gretser (1562-1625, 
GND 118542087; pp. 213-16), Andreas Grundlerus (1506/1516-1555, GND 128370890; 
pp. 32f.) 

Johann Hartung (1505-1579, GND 119506858; pp. 66—70), Georg Hausmann (1583-1639, 
GND 12459671; p. 241), Johann Havinckhorstius/Havichorst (16th cent, GND 
124677657; pp. 57f.), Christoph Helwig (1581-1617, GND 100292208; pp. 223-27), 
Johann Gottfried Herrichen (1629-1705, GND 100098401; pp. 289-303), Jeremias 
Hölzlin (1583-1641, GND 124615155; pp. 242-45), Conrad Horneius (1590-1649, GND 
116993901; pp. 254-57), Christoph Hunnich (1567-1623, GND 104375299; p. 201), 
Johannes Hunold(t) (2nd half of 17th cent., GND 12442046X; p. 287) 

Paul Jung (2nd half of 16th cent., GND 119724855; pp. 131f) 

Georg Jakob Kehr (1692-1760, GND 1032139404; pp. 322-24), Johann Georg Kettembeil 
(1624-1675, GND 104368624; pp. 272f), Christoph Kirchner (1565-1635, GND 
129423963; pp. 250f.), Samuel Knauth (1665-1735, GND 128712937; p. 319), Georg 
Matthias König (1616-1698, GND 11629213X; pp. 282-85), Elias Kolb (1619-1679, GND 
121533727; PP. 252-54) 

Johann Michael Lange (1664-1731, GND 100299962; pp. 304-06), Jonas (Lizel: 
Bartholomaeus) Latomus (2nd half of 16th cent., GND 120734354; p. 32), Johann 
Lauremberg (1590-1658, GND 118726714; pp. 257f.), Georg Leuschner (1589-1673, 
GND 102834571; pp. 259-62), Nicolaus Leutinger (1554-1612, GND 124869084; pp. 
180-82), Johannes Lonicer (1497/1499-1569, GND 117212733; pp. 33-36), Laurentius 
Ludovicus (1536-1594, GND 128473460; pp. 126-28), Johannes Lundorp (2nd half of 
16th cent., GND 119748630; p. 189), Ottmar Luscinius/Nacht(i)gall (1478/1480-1537, 
GND 117320005; pp. 28-32) 

Hiob Magdeburg (1518-1595, GND 119544865; pp. 65f.), Martin Mager von Schónberg 
(1st half of 17th cent., GND 101045476; pp. 241f.), Matth. Maierus (GND deest; p. 279), 
David Friedrich Megerlin (1699-1778, GND 124269680; pp. 328-30), Hieronymus 
Megiser (c.1554-1619, GND 116992514; pp. 194f.), Jakob Meiler (2nd half of 16th 
cent., GND 104265868; pp. 211f.), Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560, GND 118580485; 
pp. 13-24), Johannes Melas (mid 16th cent, GND 119758652; pp. 122f.), Jacob 
Micyllus (1503-1558, GND 100310281; pp. 47-51) Georg Molter (2nd half of 
16th cent., GND 119766035; p.114), Olympia Fulvia Morata (1526—1555, GN D 118960636; 
p. 33),/6° Johannes Mylius (1535-1575, GND 129955639; pp. 114f.),!6! Henricus Mylius 
(mid 16th cent., GND 1055511008; pp. 70f.) 


160 For Morata, see VLi6:1v, 475-80 (477) and Niklas Holzberg in Weise (2017b: 47-62). 
161 For Mylius, see VL16: IV, 550, 552. 
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Michael Neander (1525-1595, GND 116901675; pp. 92-97), Heinrich Neumeister (GND 
119773244; p. 114), Adam Laurentius Nicolai (1645-1678, GND 130569496; pp. 281f.), 
Antonius Niger (c.1500-1555, GND 129424765; pp. 63f.) 

Johann Erich Ostermann (1611-1668, GND 122262638; pp. 264-67) 

Christoph Pelargus (1565-1633, GND 116074418; pp. 206f.), Philippus Pizanius (17th 
cent., GND 120279819; p. 241), Aemilius Portus (1550-1614, GND 124362427; pp. 183- 
87), Johannes Posselius (1528-1591, GND 116276967; pp. 117-22), Abdias Praetorius 
(1524-1573, GND 28621761; pp. 76-79) 

Daniel Rauchius (1630-1683, GND deest; p. 262), Johann Raue/Ravius (1610-1679, GND 
12124816X; p. 245), Michael Retell (1530-1576, GND 119802376; pp. 124f.), Johannes 
Reuchlin (1455-1522, GND 118744658; pp. 1-13), Johann Peter Reusch (1691 
1758, GND 115536884; pp. 324f.), Nicolaus Reusner (1545-1602, GND 100069983; 
pp. 202-05), Johannes Rhellikan/Müller (1473-1542, GND 12471773X; p. 58), Lorenz 
Rhodoman (1546-1606, GND 11752705X; pp. 154-73), Conrad Rittershausen (1560- 
1613, GND 104288639; pp. 195-98),16? Matthaeus Ro(e)s(e)lerus (1527/1528-1569, 
GND 122701933; p. 92),!63 Caspar Rubiger (2nd half of 16th cent.; GND 119811103; 
p. 190), Nicolaus Rumannus (2nd half of 16th cent., GND deest; p. 200) 

Johann Saubert (1638-1688, GND 104142197; pp. 245-47), Johannes Schelhammer 
(1527-1605, GND 12388117X; pp. 229f.),16* Christoph Schilling (d. 1583, GND 104176792; 
pp. 182f.), Johannes Schirmer (2nd half of 16th cent, GND 119820196; p. 190), 
Erasmus Schmi(e)d(t) (1570-1637, GND 17644161; pp. 234-40), Heinrich Schmid 
(1611-1653, GND 132007975; pp. 258f.), Johann Heinrich Schulze (1687-1744, GND 
123165350; pp. 320-22), Conrad Samuel Schurzfleisch (1641-1708, GND 117316369; 
pp. 306-12), Christian Gottlieb Schwarz (1675-1751, GND 115661069; pp. 315f.), 
Erasmus S(e)idelmann (d. 1635, GND 1818317; pp. 198f.), Franciscus Sohstius 
(2nd half of 17th cent., GND 129277428; pp. 278f.), Christoph Son(n)tag (1654-1717, 
GND 117475890; pp. 312-15), Caspar Stiblin (1526-1563, GND 119268108; pp. 73-76), 
Balthasar Stolberg (1640-1684, GND 124439403; pp. 274-78) 

Bernhardus Tegederus (1483-1526, GND deest; pp. 24f.), Justus Tetzler (16th cent., GND 
104081422; p. 202), Georg Friedrich Thryllitzsch (1688-1715, GND 103149996; p. 320), 
Georg Thym/Klee (1520-1560, GND 119849410; p. 63), Sadrach Tomann (2nd half of 
16th cent., GND 119850591; p. 132), Jacobus Treter (1573-1631, GND 117414786; p. 233), 
Johann Treuner (c.1600, GND 104091568; pp. 230f), Jakob Tydaeus (1572-1654, GND 
117439525; p. 230) 


162  ForRittershausen, see VL16: v, 316-24 (320). 
163 For Róseler see Rhein (2017: 29). 
164 For Schelhammer, see Rhein (2017: 27). 
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Andreas Unglen(c)k (1632-1697, GND 124703879; pp. 268f.), Caspar Ursinus Velius 
(1493-1539, GND 120768542; pp. 25-28), Johannes Ursinus (1557-1609, GND 
119855461 [?]; pp. 205f.), Zacharias Ursinus (1534-1583, GND 118803573; pp. 99-102) 

Gothofredus Voigtius (1644-1682, GND 1055719962 [?]; pp. 269f.), Johann Volland 
(d. 1594, GND 128623845; pp. 187-89), Georg Volkart (1558-1628, GND 124940765; 
pp. 192f.), Justus Vulteius (1528-1575, GND 124906761; pp. 116f.) 

Johann Theophil Walz (ist half of 18th cent, GND 122991249; pp. 330-33), Georg 
Wilhelm von Werthern (GND 120815435; pp. 271f.), Friedrich Widebram (1532-1585, 
GND 124543251; pp. 152-54), Andreas Wilke (1562-1631, GND 128565071; p. 202), 
Hieronymus Wolf (1516-1580, GND 100706460; pp. 60-62), Martin Wolfart (2nd half 
of 17th cent., GND 1030500436; pp. 303f.), Johann Wulferus/Wülfer (1651-1724, GND 
117429732; p. 286) 

Joachim Zehner (1566-1612, GND 117595276; pp. 190f.), Matthaeus Zuber (1570-1623, 
GND 117019801; pp. 207-11) 


2 List of Biblical Paraphrases Mentioned by Lizel!95 

2a Paraphrases of the Old Testament 

Chanticles: Georg Leuschner (1650) (VD17 3:314228U) 

Daniel: Martin Crusius (1555) (VD16 C 6140); Georg Cocus/Koch (1568) (Universitäts- 
bibliothek Erlangen-Nürnberg; Sign. Hoo/MIsc 182); Zachaeus Faber (1583) (VD16 
ZV 30963) 

Ecclesiastes: Paul Dolscius (1559) (VD16 B 3639, D 2171) 

Jeremy: Wolfgang Finckelthaus (1571) (VD16 B 3791) 

Jonas:!66 Joachim Zehner (1584);67 Andreas Wilke (1590) (VD16 ZV 17817) 

Prayer of Manasseh: Johann Gottfried Herrichen (1691) (VD17 39:141036S) 

Proverbs: Johannes Schirmer (1584) (VD16 ZV 1755); Jacob Meil(1)er (1599)168 

Psalms:6? Antonius Niger (1552) (VD16 B 3413); Paul Dolscius (1552, 1555) (VD16 ZV 
1624, B 3122); Matthaeus Róseler (1562) (VDı6 C 2580), Aemilius Portus (1581) (VD16 
B 3127); Caspar Rubiger (1584) (not identifiable); Theophilus Cannegießer (1610) 
(VDrz 7:701148U); Martin Mager (1624) (not identifiable) 


165 Works listed here have not been included in the General Bibliography. The bibliographi- 
cal details can be found in the corresponding entries in the Verzeichnis der im deutschen 
Sprachbereich erschienenen Drucke (VD16, VD17, and VD18), as referenced here. 

166 Not mentioned by Lizel: Georg Cocus/Koch (1574) (VD16 ZV 1797). 

167 Cf. Kinderling (1792: 37). 

168 Cf Masch (1781: 338). 

169 Other paraphrases not mentioned by Lizel are Jonas Latomus 1583 (VD16 ZV 1630) and 
Matthias Furerus/Führer 1587 (VD16 ZV 22446). For the special interest of Protestant hu- 
manists in psalm-paraphrases, see esp. Ludwig (2001b: 46—50). 
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Sirach: Paul Dolscius (1571) (VD16 B 4042); Friedrich Widebram (not identifiable) 
Others: Johann Treuner (1609) (VDı7 7:701102X) 


2b Paraphrases of the New Testament 

Tim. 1: Michael Retell 1568 (VD16 ZV 26783) 

Gospels and letters of the church year: Martin Crusius (1567) (VD16 C 6141), Johannes 
Posselius (1568) (VD16 E 4524); Matthias Bergius (1580) (VD16 B 1816) / id. (1662) 
(VD17 547:667221B); Johannes Lundorp (1582) (VDı6 L 3266 + L 3265); Johann 
Gottfried Herrichen (1688) (VD17 23:280624P); id. (1692) (VD17 23:664779K) 

NT in general or in parts: Sebastian Castellio (1545) (VD16 C 2133); Heinrich Neumeister 
(1566) (VD16 ZV 6017), Georg Molter (1568) (VD16 ZV 21220); Henrich Mylius (1569) 
(VD16 B 4673); Matthaeus Gothus (1573) (VD16 G 2678); Paul Jung (1574) (VD16 
B 4674); Justus Tetzler (1592) (VD16 T 610); Jonas Latomus (1593) (VD16 ZV 9471); 
Paulus Blocius (21618) (VD17 23:287018L) 


2c Biblical History in General 
Lorenz Rhodoman (1581) (VD16 R 2093); id. (1589) (VD16 2105) 
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CHAPTER 17 


Hyperborean Flowers: Humanist Greek Around the 
Baltic Sea (16th-17th Centuries) 


Janika Päll 


This paper discusses the arrival of humanist Greek in the northernmost re- 
gions of Europe—the Ultima Thule of the Hellenizing world. The Nordic fasci- 
nation with Greek arrived rather late, and long after the humanist golden age 
of Hellenism had already taken place in Italy and Central Europe. It achieved 
its first peak by the middle of the seventeenth century, followed by a second, 
smaller peak towards the end of the century.? Thus, the dissemination of Greek 
culture in the northernmost regions of Europe roughly coincided with the rise 
and consolidation of the Swedish state as a pillar of Protestantism in the Baltic 
Sea between the reign of Gustav Vasa (1523-1560) and the end of the Great 
Nordic War (1700-1721). During this period, professors, students, and theirideas 
travelled over the Baltic Sea from west to east and back, but even more impor- 
tantly, between Lutheran Germany and Northern Europe? Students who had 


1 The adjective "Nordic" is used in this chapter, in the modern socio-political sense, for the 
five traditional Nordic and three Baltic countries, as distinguished from Germany, the Low 
Countries, and England, which, being situated north of the Alps, are often referred to as 
"Northern" in discussions of humanism. The names "Swedish kingdom/state/territories" and 
"Great Sweden", as well as the adjective "Swedish" here refer to all areas which belonged to 
the Swedish kingdom in the seventeenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; however, the short state names refer to modern borders, as in: Sweden, Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, etc. Similarly, "German" refers to Germanophone regions, etc. As in the case of states, 
the modern names of towns are used, corresponding to the practice in respective states, 
so: Tallinn (Reval), Tartu (Dorpat), Turku (Abo), Vilnius (Vilna), etc. The chapter has been 
written with the support of Estonian Research Agency's project PUT 132 (Pall) and Swedish 
Research Council's project 2016-01881 ( Akujárvi). 

2 Hellenism peaked in Italy in the second half of the fifteenth century and in the rest of Europe 
during the period between 1530 and 1560 (Saladin 2000: 231, 305). Especially in Lutheran 
countries, Greek studies peaked towards the end of the sixteenth century and first decade 
of the seventeenth century (Ludwig 1998; Ludwig 2014: 138; Ludwig 2017: 134). Greek teach- 
ing, however, climaxed much later, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and writing 
in Greek remained popular until the end of the century (Weise 2016: 120-21). In Italy, Greek 
writing continued on a high level during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (on this, 
see now Pontani 2017). 

3 Tering (2007); Tering (2008); Asche (2007: 41, 48—50); Czaika (2002). 
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studied abroad as well as newly arrived litterati from Germany filled the vacant 
posts in schools and churches, bringing with them knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, which was considered crucially important as a vehicle for Reformation 
and Lutheran education.^ Although interest in Greek did initially not surpass 
the level of school humanism and was mostly cast in the instrumental role of 
ancilla theologiae, humanist Greek literature flourished in the Nordic countries 
in the seventeenth century. 

In my discussion of Nordic Hellenism, I will specifically concentrate on 
Greek compositions which were written in the Kingdom of Sweden, especially 
in its north-eastern regions (Estonia and Livonia), and dating to the period 
between the Reformation and the Livonian War (1558-1583), and the Great 
Nordic War (1700-1721).6 In the middle of this period, during the Thirty Years 
War (1618-1648), the region of what is now Estonia and Latvia was a safe haven, 
enabling the development of a culture in which the Baltic German upper class- 
es helped expand the German and Lutheran Greek traditions even more than 
they had been in Finland and Sweden itself.” This revival of Greek heritage 
and interest in humanist Greek literature in Swedish territories between the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries have received at least 
some scholarly attention from as early on as the eighteenth century. The inter- 
est in Nordic Hellenism has resulted in useful bibliographies and overviews 
of printing in several towns or regions, which form a basis for text corpora.® 
However, in order to understand the specifics of Nordic humanist Greek, such 
as the practice of writing Pindaric odes, orations, or disputations in Greek, we 
need to consider the phenomenon in its wider context and with special atten- 
tion to its relation with the "Greek" tradition of the rest of Europe. 


4 Ben-Tov (2009: 32-33, 135-58); and Saladin (2000: 395-96, 306). 

5 Storchová (2014: 35-53). For the institutionalisation of the teaching of Greek in Central 
Europe, including Melanchthon's role, see Saladin (2000: 329-61). 

6 Estonia and Livonia (corresponding to modern southern Estonian and northern Latvian ter- 
ritories) became part of the Russian empire in 1710; the empire also acquired Finland in 1809, 
and Curonia (in modern Latvia) in 1795. Norway and Demark require a separate discussion to 
do justice to their different historical situations. 

7 Lindqvist (1992-2006: 11, III, IV); Meyer (2013); Palmer (2006); Wittram (1973: 1-124); or 
Mühlen (1994a) and Mühlen (1994b). 

8 Fant (1775-1786); Floderus (1785-1789); Korhonen (2004); Sironen (2018); Berzina (2018); Pall 
(2010); Pall (2018a); Sisko (2013); Laine & Nyqvist (1996); Jaanson (2000); Kléker (2005: 11, 
549-67); Garber (2001-2013); Melander (1951-1959: 1); Vallinkoski (1962-1966); and Doria 
(<www.doria.fi>), which is a multi-institutional repository, finalised in September 2017 and 
maintained by the National Library of Finland. In this repository, which includes digitali- 
sations of dissertations by the members of the Academia Regia Aboensis (founded in 1640 
in Turku, from 1827 the University of Helsinki), Greek texts can be found by searching for 
“kriekankielinen”. 
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Apart from introducing the main features of Nordic Greek literature, this 
article also situates the phenomenon in its historical context. In particular, we 
need to understand the role of religion (and confession) in the development of 
humanist Greek literature. One of the goals of the education reforms in Sweden 
was to prepare well-educated Lutheran pastors; however, the flourishing of 
Greek which resulted from it, entailed much more knowledge and dedication 
to the language than that required of a clergyman. Without a comparison with 
the Central European and Italian traditions of Greek writing, it would be dif- 
ficult to understand the originality of Nordic Greek humanism. Thus, in this 
paper I will seek to trace the path from the Hyperborean blossoms of Nordic 
Hellenism back to the Italian tree onto which Greek culture was grafted dur- 
ing the Renaissance, to recall a metaphor used by Jean-Christophe Saladin.? 
Against the background of the general interest in Greek literature and the in- 
strumental use of the ancient Greek language in the Nordic countries, the co- 
lours of the rare and late flowers of Nordic Hellenism seem even brighter. 


1 The Migration of Greek to the North in the Sixteenth Century 


The travels of Swedish and Baltic students to German universities became 
more frequent after the Reformation, which in Sweden, Finland, Estonia, and 
Latvia gained ground gradually from the 1520s onwards.!° At the same time, 
young graduates from Germany travelled north to find work. A Greek letter 
or poem not only testified to a student’s progress in learning the language but 
could also be used as proof of excellence when applying for or entering into 
a professorship for Greek or poetics (or another discipline), or a position of 
pastor. Several extant application letters in humanist Greek (from the period 
between the 1550s and the early eighteenth century) testify to this.” 

By closing down Catholic educational institutions, the Lutheran Reformation 
had dealt a serious blow to learning in the Swedish kingdom that took about a 
century to recover.!? In Italy and, slightly later, the German and French human- 
ist centres, interest in Greek had been defined mainly by a fascination with the 


9 Saladin (2000: 50, 59, 139). 

10 Asche (2007). The confession was officially accepted at the Uppsala Council in 1593 
(Montgomery 1995). 

11 On fellowship applications in Greek by Finnish students, see Korhonen (2004: 135-48); 
Klóker (2005: 1, 111), mentioning a Greek letter by Franciscus Tetzelerus, preserved in TLA, 
MS 230.1.BO 10 9, fol. 54; Pall (2018a: 70-71), on a letter by Johann Adam Weigel dating to 
1707 and preserved in RA, Livonica 11-417. 

12 Lockhart (2004: 9). 
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Greek philosophers, poets, and Church fathers, and only later moved towards 
the translation of Bible into the vernaculars.? In Sweden and Finland, by 
contrast, Greek studies mainly started in the confessional context. Following 
Erasmus's Novum Instrumentum (1516) and Luther's German Bible (1522), ver- 
nacular translations of the New Testament appeared in Swedish (1526) and 
Finnish (1548). The translators Olaus Petri (1493-1552) and Mikael Agricola 
(1510-1557) had studied in Wittenberg with Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560), 
and Luther's Bible influenced their translations from Greek. 

In Estonia and Latvia (Livonia), the situation was slightly different, and the 
translations of the Bible followed only in the seventeenth century, after hu- 
manist school curricula had been established. This lateness was due to the fact 
that the peasants were largely illiterate, while the German-speaking pastors 
active there generally had too little knowledge of the so-called peasant ver- 
naculars to be able to translate the Bible into the local languages, and thus had 
to use Luther's Bible. The full Estonian and Latvian translations of the New 
Testament were printed only at the end of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when parish schools had started spreading literacy, 
although not yet ancient languages. 

The teaching of introductory Greek in Swedish town schools began in 1571 
by Laurentius Petri Gothus's (1529/1530-1579) school order; but at first print- 
ing in Greek, so crucial for the advancement of studies, was not yet available.!6 
However, some pastors who had studied abroad followed Melanchthon's ex- 
ample of writing poems in Greek, including the above-mentioned Laurentius 
Petri Gothus and Olaus Martini (1557-1609) in Uppsala." The first Swedish 


13 Saladin (2000:145). 

14 See Montgomery (1995); Laine & Nyqvist (1996: no. 165); Heikkilä & Heininen (2016: 56— 
63). For the Novum Instrumentum, see Saladin (2000: 160—64, 190-93, 235). 

15 Translations appeared in 1685 (Latvian), 1686 (southern Estonian), and 1715 (northern 
Estonian), on which see Beyer (2014); Paul (1999); Lotman (2014). 

16 See Lindroth (1975: I, 211-14); Klemming & Nordin (1883); Korhonen (2004: 82-88). For the 
role of printing, see Saladin (2000: 305-29). 

17 Laurentius Petri Gothus (professor of Greek in Uppsala and later the archbishop) had 
published a Greek dedication epigram to King Eric xrv (in Petri 1559), on which see Fant 
(1775: 1, 19); Olaus Martini (also archbishop of Uppsala) had a Greek gratulation pub- 
lished in Rostock in 1584, for the laurea magistralis of Vyborg (Swedish Ingermannland in 
Finland, now Russia) student Christian Ruuth, see Fant (1775: 1, 21-22). For the republica- 
tion of their poems, see Nordgren (forthcoming). For Melanchthon's Greek poetry, see 
Rhein (1987). The Danish humanist Jakob Jespersen (first half of the sixteenth century) 
also published his poetry in Antwerp, but he probably never returned to his homeland 
(see, e.g., his collection of Latin and Greek poems: Jespersen 1544, with Harsting 2001). 
This is also the case for Niels Lauridsen (alias Nicolaus Laurentii Ripensis), who pub- 
lished his long Greek orations in Wittenberg (Lauridsen 1574, 1575). 
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humanist Greek poems were therefore published abroad, in important 
German centres for Lutheranism and Greek studies, such as Wittenberg, and 
later Rostock, both important study destinations for Nordic and Baltic stu- 
dents, especially for Melanchthon and his students, such as Johannes Caselius 
(1533-1613) and Johannes Posselius the Elder (15281591). 

In Estonia, the same tendency can be discerned several decades later: in 
1617, the Baltic-German student Ericus von Beeck (1588-1650) from Tallinn 
published in Rostock a Greek gratulatory piece for a compatriot that was based 
on a quotation from Homer's Iliad.!? Thus, for all Nordic countries the overall 
tendency was the same: the first (sometimes the only) Greek poems by authors 
from the periphery were printed abroad, in bigger centres of education and 
printing, such as Wittenberg, Jena, or Rostock.?° 


2 The Struggle of Introducing Humanist Poetry in Estonia: the Case 
of Gregor Krüger Mesylanus 


In the second half of the sixteenth century, newcomers from Germany and 
local litterati formed a so-called humanist circle around Riga Cathedral School 
that was mainly based on a common interest in Latin literature.?! Literary life 
in Tallinn at that time was mainly reflected in poetry in High German, stimu- 
lated by the professors from Germany who had been invited to teach at the 
town school.?? Apart from this there was also an emergent humanist culture, 
centring on classical education. A partially preserved tombstone (dating to 


18 Forthe influence of Wittenberg and Rostock, see Rhein (1996) and Rhein (2017). Other im- 
portant destinations were Jena, Greifswald, Marburg, and (mainly for the students from 
the remote areas of the Swedish kingdom, such as Finland) Uppsala; see Tering (2008). 
For a Greek oration by a Finnish student Gabriel Lagus in Greifswald, see Korhonen (2004: 
400—04). 

19 Fora dissertation by the pastor of St Olaf in Reval, Heinrich Vestring, which can perhaps 
be dated to as early as 1614, see Klóker (2005: 1, 647—48; 11, nos. 032A, 032B). 

20 This practice is closely connected to studying abroad, for example, the Danish-Swedish 
bishop of Skane Peder Winstrup (1605-1679) published his Epigrammata first in Jena 
(1632) and only afterwards in Copenhagen (1653). For Swedish students studying abroad, 
see Lindroth (1975: 11, 60-65) (emphasising, apart from German universities, also the im- 
portance of the Low Countries, England, and France). 

21 Founded in 12n, Riga Cathedral School was reorganised as Protestant gymnasium-type 
school in 1528, and it functioned as an academic gymnasium from 1631 to 1710. It is pres- 
ently known as Riga State Gymnasium No. 1. See Stradiņš (2012); Schweder (1885: 1-2). 

22 _ Klóker (2005: 1, 99-117). Please note, however, that Klóker's remark on p. 109 about the 
spirit of humanism reaching Tallinn seems too optimistic, if the predilection for Greek 
language and culture is to be regarded as a defining feature of humanism. 
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c.1600) with Greek and Latin inscriptions from the island of Saaremaa (in 
Estonia) reveals some knowledge of Greek, and Euripides in particular.?? At 
least one humanist Greek poet aspired to go to the North: Gregor Krüger 
(Gregorius Crugerus/Krugerus) from Mittenwalde (in Brandenburg), who 
called himself—with a toponymic humanist Greek nickname—Mesylanus 
(a combination of péo- + dm + -anus, meaning “the man from the middle of 
the wood”).24 He had studied theology in Wittenberg, and at the end of the 
1540s had worked as a pastor in Tallinn. As his position was not permanent, he 
returned to Germany to study law and philosophy, even though his real passion 
was for preaching and the Greek language, as his Greek verses, sent in 1555 to 
the Tallinn City Council, testify.25 

Between 1551 and 1557, Krüger published a Greek verse oration of 596 
hexameters, titled Carmen de dignitate et excellentia doctrinae coelestis? in 
Wittenberg, which probably was the equivalent of the Meisterwerk artisans 
submitted to enter the guild. He dedicated his poem to Heinrich von Galen 
(c.1480-1557), the Master of the Livonian Order, who was stationed in Riga 
(Latvia) and known for supporting Lutheranism.?" In his Latin dedication in 
elegiac distichs, Krüger asks for Galen's support, probably in finding a post 
in Riga. The Greek oration which follows is essentially an encomium for the 
"true religion"; the poem, written in a blend of ancient, Byzantine, and human- 
ist Greek, abounds in intense emotion but does not excel in adhering to the 
rules of dispositio or Homeric hexameters. After a reference to the poet's dif- 
ficult task in praising the Trinity and Virgin Mary, Krüger focuses on Christ, 
the most important hero of humanist Greek hexameter orations in Protestant 
countries:78 


23 The Greek part, O BIOX OY BIOX AAAA IIONHPOX, is a modified quotation from 
Euripides, Alcestis v. 802, for which see Pall (2005: 88). The quotation was quite popular 
in vernacular and Latin funeral speeches (homilies) in seventeenth-century Sweden and 
Germany. See, for example, Gunnari Norcopensis (1634: A4") or Sturtz (1601: H4"). 

24 Cf. Harlfinger (1989: xvi1). As Saladin (2000: 355) points out, the use of such names was 
peculiar to German humanists. For a brief starting point of a list of humanist Greek 
names, see Pall & Valper (2014: 40). 

25 Pall (2010: 118-19); Pall (2015: 42-49); Pall (2018: 60-69). 

26 Printed in Wittenberg by Hans Lufft. Apart from the above-mentioned works, at least one 
Greek epicedium (last recorded in Tallinn St Nicholas's Church in the nineteenth cen- 
tury) has been ascribed to him (Pall 2018: 60-69). 

27 Kriiger’s reference to the love for the “true religion" (see v. 2: quique colis verae relligio- 
nis opus; v. 29: cum purae verus sis relligionis amator; and v. 37: fidei relligionis amor) im- 
plies von Galen's adherence to Lutheranism (although the Order itself remained firmly 
Catholic). See Krüger ([ca. 1555]: fols. A2"-A37); and Kreem (2014: 139). 

28 The hymns for the Virgin Mary were more popular in Catholic countries, see, for ex- 
ample Tito Prospero Martinengo's encomia for her: Martinengo (1582), with Pontani 
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Aevdov Bupòs xédetai ue Oeod yeverfpoc 
EdAoyiars xAeiew Cootpxéot yebuara podwv. 

AM ópqpfjc Tocow Seoneuntov yppa Bin Te 
"Eoti pév, Hye Bpoxàv oùðeiç exppccoat dv olev, 
Ei otdp’ évetn dppnxtov, xai xdAxeov htop, 

Ei un Evi ppeoiv odpavinat Boras ceAory(Cet 
IIvedpa, Beootöpywv alév vogpóv poç &vðpðv. 
Ovxodv dABioepye TATEP KUSLOTE LEYLOTE, 
TlowtAddwpe vak, obumacw öç euBaotrevetc, 
"Axpovov öç yEvvnoas £v APP TW xpóvo vióv. 

Kai od érovpav(tov ddttwv dipiOpove Tony, 

SQ Xplor’ dipryevebAe, voxíjoc 6|] ococ vied, 
"Icopu&c natpóç, xal ateppovi aóvOpovoc Eöpn, 
Abtordyeutos Avýp, dixa natpòç de&rcóxoto 
"O<o>nep mapbevinis Eyxipova yaotepa Sve 
Zapxwens, untpòs Mapias cwtyptog Epvog, 
"Opa yévoto duaptorüvng ai<o>ypovpyou ixavóç 
"Yuav Avtpwtys TE, ÕIXALOTÓVNG TE Moplotys. 


Everlasting Mind of God, the Father tells me / to celebrate with praise 
the life-supporting streams of Words. / But the oracle and the strength 
of the god-sent voice is such / that no-one among mortals knows how 
to describe it, / as long as he would not have an unexcelled mouth or a 
heart of bronze, / or when the Spirit would not shine in his mind with 
heavenly radiance, / the Spirit, the everlasting light of the minds of men, 
who love God. / You, the greatest, most honoured Father of blessed work, 
/ Our Lord of rich presents, who rules over everyone, / who has begot- 
ten a short-lived son for ineffable times, / and You, the Shepherd, who 
sits on a high throne in Heaven's Sanctuary, / oh Christ, of sublime birth, 
the Son contemporary to his Parent, / of equal nature as his Father, shar- 
ing his boundless throne, / self-engendered Man, apart from the Father, 
who nourishes the Fruit of the Womb—_/ certainly, You have entered the 
Virgin's pregnant womb, / becoming flesh, the Saviour offspring of his 
Mother Mary / in order to become for us the True Liberator from shame- 
ful errors / and the Bringer of Justice. 


(2017: 324-26). For the list of humanist Greek verse orations on Christian subjects from 
Germany and Sweden (with a more limited choice of subjects than in the case of Latin, 
but a similar, or even stronger, focus on the life of Christ). On this, see Pall (forthcoming 
b); for biblical epic in general, see Czapla (2013). 
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Already here we see several borrowings from the Paraphrase of the Gospel 
of St John (attributed to the fifth-century poet Nonnus of Panopolis), the work 
that is, through loans and references, almost omnipresent in Greek religious 
hexameter poetry of this time, reflecting the tendencies of early modern 
Christology.?? Krüger admires both the unity (isophues being interchangeable 
with Aomoousios)?? and the apartness of the Father and the Son and praises 
the birth-giving Virgin. Thus, he sets the frame for his following description 
of the mistakes of ancient tribes and argues for the superiority of the right 
religion and knowledge of God's word above all other disciplines and truths.?! 

Even more personal zeal appears in Krüger's Greek poems, which he sent 
in a letter to the Tallinn City Council both as proof of the advancement in the 
studies he undertook abroad and as a reminder of his readiness for a position.?? 
The three extant manuscript copies of these poems lead us to believe that at 
least as many council members were supposed to read and understand Greek 
poetry.?? In a long elegy and four shorter poems, which use Horatian verse 
forms (from Sapphic stanzas to Asclepiads), Krüger refers to his conflicts with 
envious enemies (i.e., other pastors) who keep him away from his true calling: 
preaching. His initial elegy describes the sufferings of the author-persona in a 
distinctively Ovidian tone, exploiting the subject of exile, which was popular 
in the Greek and Latin poetry of the Renaissance.?* Although he kept the top- 
onym in his humanist name "Mesylanus" when he signed his poems, Krüger 
seems to have already redefined his homeland: the signatures in the letter state 
that he sent the poems from Berlin (urbs Arctoa, Berolini) which is very close 
to the town of his birth, Mittenwalde in Germany, but in his poems Germany 
has become the place of “exile”, whereas his “nome” is in Tallinn (Reval), where 
his addressees are. 


29 For example, Nonnus, Paraphrase of the Gospel of St John 1.4 in verse 13 and 3.8 in verses 
14-15. For Nonnus's impact on Christology, see Sieber (2016) and Elssner (2008: 43-49). 

30 Sieber (2016: 31), cf. Nonnus, Paraphrase of the Gospel of St John 1.2. 

31 Krüger ([ca. 1555]: fol. B5"): xoi pù intpòv dAskixaxov, vymevOea noiet / påppax Emiotduevöv 
T, i) Beopotoxov moAvidow / ovde yewpetpetv, Y, dovpoAóyov twa para, / ciw do’ Eywye 
naAaoTaTn Sidayy, xal dplorn (“and neither the Doctor who cures illnesses and knows 
how to make medicines that remove pain nor the erudite Lawgiver, no man who is skilled 
in Geometry or Astrology—I am the most ancient and the most excellent teaching”). 

32 His poems are preserved in TLA, 230.1.BO_10 2, fols. 1-27. His German letters give an 
account of his studies and express hopes of receiving more financial support. See TLA, 
230.1.BO.1, fols. 240—42. 

33 Päll (2010: 11819) and Pall (2018: 60-62). 

34 See Lamers (2015). For the use of the topic of adopted homeland in Renaissance poet- 
ry, especially by Protestant poets, see Laigneau-Fontaine (2013: 13) and Amherdt (2013: 


195-99). 
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The following poem, entitled Aty, describes the author's enemies, whereas 
Ari, a personified prayer inspired by Iliad 9.502, speaks on the poet's behalf. 
The poet also exhorts his addressees to follow the examples of the meek dove 
of the Gospel of St Matthew (10:6) in ITepicrepy) dyoAos (Angerless Dove), and 
the moon who is grateful for the sunlight in XeAývy dip9ovoc (Envy-less Moon). 
All poems seem to have much more in common with vernacular personal lyric 
than with the occasional poetry of the time. However, Krüger's pleas did not 
receive the desired answer. We do not know whether the personal conflicts 
were too big to overcome, or whether Tallinn and Riga were perhaps not yet 
ready to welcome a humanist Greek poet. Far from humanist centres, Krüger 
changed his profession, became a citizen of Tallinn, and probably also ceased 
writing poetry in Greek.?5 

Krüger's case reflects the general difficulties that humanists had to face in 
the Baltic region during the sixteenth century: a general lack of an educated 
public to appreciate such sophisticated humanist poetry, as well as constant 
wars and plagues, which left social structures (including schools) in ruins. And 
even if the Lutherans were perhaps more welcoming to Greek studies than 
other confessional groups, they mostly if, not exclusively, appreciated Greek 
for its instrumental value for theology. At the same time Krüger's poetry is typi- 
cal of the German tradition, including a funerary epigram, a religious hexam- 
eter oration, and a poem cycle, which follows the models of Greek and Roman 
exile poetry but also reflects the emotional undertones of his contemporary 
vernacular lyric. 


3 From the Counter-Reformation to the Seventeenth Century: 
School-Based Humanism 


At the end of the sixteenth century, the flows of Catholic Reform brought new 
tides in the modelling of the education system to the Eastern Baltic shores. 
The Jesuit seminary and printing house in Vilnius and the newly founded sem- 
inary for translators and gymnasia in Riga and Tartu promoted the study of 
ancient languages by performing Greek orations.?9 The Jesuits of Vilnius pub- 
lished atleast 36 Greek poems, 9 of which were included in Parentalia in obitum 


35 Except fora poem from 1558, seen. 26. Traces of him disappear from Tallinn after the 1570s. 
Could he perhaps be identified with Gregorius Krüger, the rector of the Lutheran town- 
school of Halle in 1583 *von dem nichts weiter als der Nahme bekannt ist" (Dreyhaupt 
1755: I1, 197)? 

36 Helk (1977); Pall (2005: 89-90). 
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Georgii Chodkiewicz (Vilna, 1595) and reveal a great debt to the fourth-century 
poetry of Gregory of Nazianzus.?? Another feature characteristic of Vilnius was 
polyglot court poetry in which Greek was prominent.?® As a result of confes- 
sional strife, this tradition was split: the seminary in Vilnius was restructured 
and became the Vilnius University, whereas the Jesuits had to leave Estonia 
and Latvia under Swedish rule. 

However, their role as competitors in the field of education did not remain 
without an impact, as Lutheran academies were developed in response: in 
Tartu, for example, the Swedish Lutheran university (Academia Gustaviana 
Dorpatensis) started its work in the very rooms of the old Jesuit seminary.?? 

In the case of Central Europe, albeit much earlier, Hellenic studies had ad- 
vanced with the joint development of Greek printing presses and schools.*? 
In the Kingdom of Sweden, the teaching of Greek had begun in several 
towns, the most important centres being Stockholm and Uppsala.*! At the 
end of the sixteenth century, the first Swedish printing houses started to 
print Greek texts, beginning with a Greek catechism and a school edition of 
(ps.)-Isocrates's Demonicus (Stockholm, 1584), followed by the first dictionary, 
Olaus Petri Helsingius's trilingual Swedish-Latin-Greek Synonymorum Libellus 
(Stockholm, 1587), which included the Pythagorean Golden Verses in the ap- 
pendix.? The printer Andreas Gutterwitz (1571-1620) came from Rostock; 
other printers and their apprentices came mostly from Germany, Copenhagen, 
or the Low Countries, and some of them brought along Greek printing types.43 
The gradual reorganisation of schools and opening of new academic gymnasia 
resulted in several other new professorships and lectureships for Greek. 

At the dawn of the seventeenth century, the first translations of ancient 
Greek literature into Swedish appeared.** These were popular school texts, 


37  Veteikis(2018). For an edition, see Veteikis (2004a) and Czerniatowicz (1991). 

38 Saladin (2000:164—71, 129-32); Van Dam (2015); some more examples from the region: Pall 
& Valper (2014). 

39 See Tarvel (1980: 100); and the map in Asche, Buchholz & Schindling (2009-2012: 111, 
101-02). 

40 Saladin (2000). 

41 See Fant (1775: 1, 25-26, 36). 

42 Demonicus’s speech was edited by Jacobus Frici, professor of Greek in the gymnasium of 
Stockholm (Rålamb 2019: 83). 

43 For example: another Stockholm printer, named Christoph Reusner, who moved to 
Tallinn in 1636, came from Rostock. See Klemming & Nordin (1883: 153, 159, 165, 173, 182, 
188, 191-92, 206). For Tartu, see Jaanson (2000: 26). 

44 Here, the situation is unlike what happened in Italy, where Latin translations preceded 
vernacular ones (Saladin 2000: 47-49, 303). However, in the Swedish Kingdom, the seven- 
teenth century produced mostly bilingual (Greek and Latin) school editions (see below), 
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especially the story of Hercules at the crossroads, from Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia, and the fables of Aesop.*5 The north-eastern part of the Swedish 
kingdom remained behind again, as the first Finnish, Estonian, and Latvian 
translations of ancient Greek authors appeared about 150-200 years later, in 
the nineteenth century, and as a result of quite different, national tendencies 
and neo-humanist traditions.^9 

Before the first translations were published, Greek authors were introduced 
into the vernacular languages mainly through sermons. For example, around 
1600 Georg Müller (c.1570-1608), the pastor at Tallinn's Pühavaimu (Holy 
Spirit) Church, cited numerous examples from ancient Greek and Roman lit- 
erature in his Estonian sermons; and although there are no indications that he 
ever wrote Greek poetry, Müller was acquainted with the tradition, as Olympia 
Fulvia Morata's (1526-1555) collected poems in his library reveal.*? 


4 The Seventeenth Century: School Humanism and Greek "Collegia" 
in Sweden 


The reign of the Swedish King Gustavus 11 Adolphus (1611-1632) initiated new 
school reforms, which also stimulated Greek learning in Swedish territories. 
Next to the already established centres of Greek learning in Uppsala, Strägnäs, 
Vásterás, and Stockholm, new academic gymnasia were opened in Turku, 
Tallinn, Tartu, and Riga in 1630-1631, and universities were created in Tartu 
(1632), Turku (1640), and Lund (1648).48 Together with professorships of Greek, 
these new schools also opened printing houses. The availability of Greek type- 
faces promoted text production, and soon Greek poetry by professors and stu- 
dents started to appear in all these towns (a topic to which we will return). 


whereas vernacular translation intensified only towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for which see Akujárvi & Mortensen (2017), «skandinaviska-oversattningar.net/da/ 
titles>. 

45  Petri’s translation of Xenophon’s story was printed in Rostock by Stephan Möllemann 
(1594 or 1595); Balk's translation of the Aesopic fables was printed in Stockholm by Anund 
Olufson (1603) (Akujärvi 2018a: 202-10). 

46  InFinland, Elias Lönnrot, the editor of the epic Kalevala, had translated Odyssey 6 (Kivistö 
& Riikonen 2007). For Estonia, see Pall (2011) and Pall et al. (2014). For the impact of neo- 
humanism, see Korhonen (2007). 

47 See Miiller (2007). The book lists of the first Tallinn City library and several book invento- 
ries testify to the fact that the Greek church fathers and ancient Greek authors were read 
(Kivimäe 2016: 79-80, 83, 91, 96). 

48 Lindroth (1975: r1, 2-56). 
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Most of the attention in these schools, however, was dedicated to improv- 
ing elementary knowledge of the Greek language. Prefaces to schoolbooks and 
school programmes declared that the purpose of studies was to read the New 
Testament, explicitly placing Greek studies under the control of theology.^? 
Ideally, the instrumentalisation of Greek studies had a broader scope than just 
theology, covering most branches of education. This tendency is revealed to 
have already been present almost two centuries earlier, in the famous poem 
(Quisquis Grammaticam vis discere, discito Graece [...]) by Erasmus's teacher 
Alexander Hegius (1439/1440-1498), written in the period when people main- 
ly defended Greek studies by emphasising their general usefulness. Thus, as 
a humanist teacher Hegius began his poem by explaining the usefulness of 
Greek in grammar (especially orthography) and poetry, and then proceeding 
to praise the language's importance for other fields of knowledge.59 

Almost 200 years later in Sweden, the need for the study of Greek was ex- 
plained with an even greater emphasis placed on its role in the traditional 
institutional framework of education. At the beginning of his Greek transla- 
tion of Comenius's Janua linguarum, Johannes Gezelius the Elder (1615-1690), 
for example, presented another version of Hegius's poem, which reverses 
the order of verses and links from the very beginning of the poem the list of the 
uses of Greek with the three disciplines of the traditional trivium: grammar, ar- 
gumentation (i.e., logic), and rhetoric, and then continues with three principal 
faculties: sacred scriptures (i.e., theology), law, and medicine, accompanied by 
natural sciences and mathematics.?! 

Although Hegius's poem does not stress the primary position of theology 
among other disciplines, Gezelius underlines both in his dedication and in the 
introduction that his translation of Janua is meant to support the study of 
the New Testament and the active use of Greek.52 His Greek dedication to 
Queen Christina in his Lexicon Graeco-Latinum is much subtler, showing 
the tremendous value of Greek for different reasons: its ancient origin, holi- 
ness, sweetness, power of expression, abundance, usefulness, and necessity 


49 For the example of Gezelius, see below and Pall (2018: 70). 

50 See Hegius (1503: fol. Diij"). The initial version of the poem also can be found at the be- 
ginning of different prints of Clenardus's Greek grammar (see, e.g., the edition of 1587, 
p. 34), in Schmid's Cyrilli vel Philoponi De differentiis vocum (1615), and elsewhere. This list 
of disciplines requiring a good understanding of Greek was typical of the time (Saladin 
2000: 303). 

51 Gezelius (1648: fol. Ar). This version is quoted also in Noltenius (1780: 73), with an 
ambiguous reference to the thesaurus of Johann Benz. 

52 See Kolk (2018: 44, 45) for Gezelius's teaching career. 
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(for other disciplines).5? After describing the four ages of Greek (following 
the popular division in Lutheran history writing) and referring to the present 
barbaries (BapBapdotys) in Greece (another popular commonplace), Gezelius 
praises Greek as the sacred language of the Revelation of the eternal mysteries 
of life, guarded by God.54 

The aspiration to reinstall Greek as a living literary language appeared in the 
North more than a century after the creation of Academy of Aldus and the es- 
tablishment of trilingual colleges elsewhere.55 It was rooted, however, in a sim- 
ilar spirit, which professors of Greek brought with them when they returned 
from their studies in Germany. In the 1610s, Johannes Rudbeck (1581-1646) held 
private exercises at Uppsala University, where everybody had to speak Greek 
exclusively.56 Similarly, the professor of Greek in Vásterás gymnasium, Gabriel 
Holstenius (1598-1649), directed a Greek collegium at the end of 1620s and the 
1630s; the students in Vásterás also regularly disputed in Greek in the following 
years, leaving behind 23 manuscripts with Greek disputation exercises from 
1659 to 1670.57 

The manuals of Rostock professor Posselius the Elder—Calligraphia (first 
edition 1585), Familiarium colloquiorum libellus (1586), Regulae vitae (1576), 
Greek verse pericopes, and Greek-Latin pericopes of the New Testament (1563, 
1572)—were widely read and used in Sweden.58 Posselius's Familiarium col- 
loquiorum libellus was republished in Turku in 1690. The interest in Posselius 
both as a language teacher and as a moral educator is revealed on the title page 
of David Cunitz's Greek hexameter oration on the Passion of Christ accord- 


53 Gezelius (1649: )(2”): thy Adıömra Tabtmv èx TS Apyodtytos, "Aytótwxoc, ‘Hotty t0<¢, 
’Eupdoewe, Ebnopíoc, Xonotdtytoc xai Avorynoudtytos 9fjA6v tot dEaca. 

54 Gezelius (1649: )(3"): Kupiw «à OQ eixdtw¢ edyapiotoduev, dc ayiav tabtHY THY YAwWTTHY, 
fj tivi ppuerd cfc alwviou Gos pvomipia hpi 2yAwOy [...] pet nE&lwoe. For the model of 
Lutheran historiography, see Ben-Tov (2009). For the topos of the “barbarian” and its uses, 
see Lamers (2015), Pall (2010), as well as Dourou’s chapter in this volume. 

55 Saladin (2000: 93-99, 172-75, 236-47). For Graecomania in general, see Saladin (2000: 
125-29); Korhonen (2007). 

56 After his studies of Greek and Hebrew in Värsteräs and Wittenberg, he became the profes- 
sor of Hebrew at Uppsala University in 1610, where he also taught the New Testament and 
Euripides. See Fant (1775: 1, 41) and SBL: xxx, s.v. “Rudbeckius, Johannes”. 

57 He had studied in Uppsala and Germany, and he had defended a Greek disputation under 
Sigismund Evenius in 1620 in Halle (see below). See the Uppsala University library, Erik 
Fant's Collectanea Graeca, preserved in UUL, MS U176 and Pall (forthcoming a). 

58 His Kalligraphia, a thematically organised gnomologium (with the Pytharogean Carmen 
aureum in the appendix), especially seems to have influenced many Nordic humanist 
Greek poets: a great number of poems (and short dedicatory prose pieces) are based on 
a quotation corresponding with Posselius's themes (Korhonen 2004: 90); Pall (2012: 799- 
800). For Posselius's Lutheran programme and importance, see Johnson (2006); Rhein 
(1996: 48, 52); Rhein (2017: 25). 
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ing to the Gospel of Saint Matthew, presenting a quotation from Regulae vitae 
(no. 5): “If you know Christ well, you are prudent and sane, even if you do not 
know anything else; if you do not know Christ, you are mad, even if you know 
other things" 5? 

European trends regarding the active usage of Greek can be seen both in the 
popularity of Posselius's manuals and in the tradition of the Progymnasmata. 
Thus, Aphthonius and Theon were recommended authors for Swedish gymna- 
sia and academies, and two very popular handbooks— De stylo and Exercitia 
styli—were edited by Uppsala professor (originally from Strasbourg) Johannes 
Schefferus (1621-1679).9? The practice of progymnasmata had a special influ- 
ence on humanist Greek occasional literature in Turku, resulting in short prose 
texts, which were often based on the form of different protogymnasmatic exer- 
cises, mostly chreiai: between 1670 and 1700, about 43 96 of printed occasional 
texts in Greek were short prose gratulations.8! This practice had a strong im- 
pact on the neighbouring university of Tartu, where 7 of 15 Greek gratulatory 
texts from the 1690s were in prose.62 The most eminent author of schoolbooks 
for Greek in the Kingdom of Sweden was Johannes Gezelius the Elder, who had 
studied in Vásterás, Uppsala, and Tartu, where he began his career as a pro- 
fessor of Greek (1643-1649); after leaving Tartu, he had a successful career in 
the church, and finally he became the bishop of Turku. Throughout his life, 
he published numerous schoolbooks at his own expense. His Lexicon Graeco- 
Latinum saw two editions, and his Grammatica Graeca went through as many 
as 30 printings between 1647 and 1813 as the basic manual of Greek in Swedish 
schools. Both works were especially designed to prepare students for reading 
the New Testament; and although the Greek manuals of Golius and Clenardus 
had been in use before and did not disappear entirely (they were still recom- 
mended by school constitutions), the concise and much cheaper grammar by 
Gezelius had gained its own niche in the book market.9* Gezelius also pub- 
lished Greek pericopes for the New Testament, with grammatical explanations 


59  Cunitius (1642): Xpıotöv el ed oldas, ppoveetc, e x’ dX. uù oldas, / Xprotòv el odx oÎdac, paivn, 
el x’ Ma od olSac. For Johann Posselius (Olxeıöv Siahoyady BıßAlov [...] familiarum dia- 
logorum libellus Graece et Latine (1690: no. 3093), see Laine & Nyqvist (1996). 

60 See SBL: XXXI, s.v. “Schefferus, Johannes”; Pall (2012); Pall (2017a); Kraus (2005: 180); 
Hansson (2003). 

61 Korhonen (2004: 14, 436-51, 150). 

62 See Pall (2012: 799-800). 

63 See NBF: s.v. “Gezelius, Johannes vanhempi” and sBL: XVII, s.v. “Gezelius, Johannes" For a 
concise account in English, see Kolk (2018). 

64 His Lexicon Graeco-Latinum appeared in Tartu (1649) and Turku (1686), see Laine & 
Nyqvist (1996); for his grammar, see the Digital Catalogue of the Royal Library of Sweden 
at <libris.kb.se>, and Kolk (2018: 146—50). 
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(Turku, 1679, 1689), and the Greek New Testament (Turku, 1688), which was 
accompanied by short explanations of vocabulary (referring to his Lexicon).95 

Like his predecessors, Gezelius appreciated the usefulness of some Greek 
authors for moral education. According to the canon of his time, he pub- 
lished the Poemata Pythagorae, Phocylidis, & Theognidis, accompanied by 
Melanchthon's Latin translation of Theognis and his own translations of 
Carmen Aureum and Phocylides (Tartu, 1646), and also a selection of Aesop's 
fables (Turku, 1669). In the choice of these three authors he followed the rec- 
tor of Ilfeld school, Michael Neander (1525-1595), whose influence can also be 
seen in the appendix to the third edition of his Greek grammar, which includ- 
ed the verses of Neilos with Latin translations.®® 

The reasons for the great attention given to the active use of Greek in the 
Nordic countries are reflected in Gezelius's translation of Comenius's Janua 
linguarum. Although Janua (first printed in 1631) had already been translat- 
ed into Greek by Theodor Simonius (fl. 1630-1642)” in 1642 and was widely 
available, Gezelius stressed the novelty and importance of his own transla- 
tion, in which he gave special attention to the language of the New Testament; 
for him, the knowledge of Greek as a sacred language was all-important. In 
the introduction to his translation, Gezelius explains that he had already 
been using the translation for 6 years in his private collegium, and that with 
its help students had been able to learn to speak, write, and dispute in Greek 
proficiently within a few months.® Although this seems to be a boastful com- 
ment, Gezelius's surviving Greek disputations from Tartu and the poetry by his 
students seem to prove the effectiveness of his teaching methods, as we shall 
see next. 


65 See Korhonen (2004: 97); Laine & Nyqvist (1996). 

66 See Gezelius (1669). Neander's Opus aureum (Basel: Oporinus 1559; Leipzig: Steinmann 
1577) included all these authors; Pythagorean Golden Verses already accompanied the 
Aldine editions of Erotemata by Constantine Lascaris (1495, 1502) and were printed in 
Sweden for the first time at the end of Helsingius's dictionary (Korhonen 2004: 84, 93); 
Laine & Nyqvist (1996). See also Pall & Valper (2014: 13-14, 39). 

67 The dates of Theodor Simon or Theodor Simonius Holsatus have usually been established 
with reference to the publication year of his translation of the Janua. He is also the author 
of Retractatio in qua causae exponuntur |...] in Augustana confessione (s.l.: 1630). Perhaps 
he should be identified with the Theodor Simonius Holsatus who was school rector in 
Heusden and a correspondent of Constantine Huygens (Huygens 1911-1917: 111, 338). 

68 First edition in Amsterdam, re-editions (with other different languages) at least in 1643, 
1644, 1649, [1650?], 1656, 1662, and 1665. Another translation by Zacharias Schneider 
(Leipzig, 1642) did not see many reprints. 

69 Gezelius (1648: )(3'"); see also see Kolk (2018: 146-50) for the spread of Gezelius's 
schoolbooks. 
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5 Greek University Disputations 


Greek disputations, which discussed the same themes and subjects as the 
much more common disputations and orations in Latin, were typical of hu- 
manist school Greek in the Kingdom of Sweden. This tradition was widespread 
in Central and Northern Europe: at present there are at least 71 extant Greek 
disputations (in 42 different separate printings) detected in various catalogues 
and databases,”° which were printed in different German cities (Basel, Giessen, 
Halle, Magdeburg, Kónigsberg, Altdorf, Strasbourg, Wittenberg, and Frankfurt 
am Main) and Swedish cities (Vásterás, Uppsala, Stockholm, Tartu, and Turku); 
the number of other print and manuscript disputations (aside from the 
23 exercises from Vásterás, mentioned above) must have been considerably 
larger. 

In comparison to the disputations from different German towns, the spread 
of Greek disputations from the Swedish kingdom is more concentrated both 
geographically (most of them were printed in Tartu and Uppsala) and chrono- 
logically (14 of the extant 16 printed Swedish disputations appeared between 
1642 and 1658, whereas German disputations were printed between 1604 and 
1725 in a variety of towns). For the production of Greek texts, the most impor- 
tant factor seems to have been the impact of individual people: most Swedish 
printed disputations were presided over by two professors of Greek, Johannes 
Gezelius the Elder (7 extant disputations from Tartu and 1 from Stockholm) 
and Henricus Ausius (5 extant disputations from Uppsala).” Similarly, more 
than 50 per cent of printed German disputations were presided over by a pro- 
fessor of Greek and Hebrew at Strasbourg University, Balthasar Scheid (1614- 
1670), and the Altdorf professor of theology Christoph Sonntag (1654-1717).7? 

Thematically, the picture is more diverse in Germany than it was in the 
Swedish kingdom (see Table 17.1). In the German lands, topics reflect the four 
university faculties, enumerated in Hegius's poem, which were medicine, the- 
ology, law and philosophy, as well as the subjects taught in the faculty of phi- 
losophy (such as mathematics, history, logic, ethics, and philology). Philology 


70 The subject is almost completely unstudied, but see Korhonen (2010); Korhonen (2018); 
Friedenthal & Pall (2017). An overview of German Greek disputations is in preparation by 
Pall (forthcoming a). Only autopsied disputations have been taken into account here, the 
number of known disputing occasions is much greater, about 145 (see Pall forthcoming 
a): for example in the case of Gezelius’s theological disputations, only the title pages were 
printed (in a series of 28 disputations from Tartu, from 1649). 

71 See Korhonen (2010). 

72 See ADB: Xxx, s.v. “Scheidt, Balthasar" (709-10), and ADB: XXXIV, s.v. “Sonntag, Christoph” 
(642). 
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TABLE 17.1 The subjects of printed Greek disputations 


Philosophy Law Medicine Theology Total 


Germany (1604-1725) 34 1 5 15 55 
Sweden (1627-1688) 15 o o 1 16 


is made to serve theology in Scheid's 27 disputations,’* which discuss New 
Testament philology. Also, of Sonntag's 11 Greek disputations, preserved in dif- 
ferent libraries, 7 are on purely theological subjects, and most of the other dis- 
putations discuss matters important to theology, for example Christian ethics 
or the “errors” of Descartes. Except for one theological disputation by Johannes 
Gezelius (Stockholm, 1650), most Swedish disputations were presented in the 
faculty of philosophy, which hosted the professors of Greek. Therefore, their 
topics mostly prepare students for theology, as in the disputation on Hebrew 
philology (on the notion of shiloh in Gen. 4930) and in 7 disputations on pneu- 
matology (a substitute for metaphysics in some Lutheran universities), pre- 
sided over by Gezelius in Tartu between 1642 and 1646.74 

According to the present state of research, the proportion of Greek dispu- 
tations on purely philosophical subjects (mainly moral philosophy) seems to 
be larger in Sweden than in Germany (where most philosophical disputations 
discuss questions of philology regarding Holy Scripture). Gabriel Holstenius, 
the initiator of Greek disputing practice in Sweden, had been interested in 
Aristotle and disputed on Sophistic Refutations under the famous German 
educator Sigismund Evenius (1587-1639) of Halle and brought later Philipp 
Glaum’s quick language teaching methods into Sweden.75 After becoming pro- 
fessor of Greek at the gymnasium of Vásterás, a city in what is now central 
Sweden, he published a Greek disputation about the ethics of Aristotle."6 The 


73 Printed as two series, under the titles TOv culyticewy pidodoyimay értág (Strasbourg, 1668) 
and Tàv diatpifàv prdodoyixdv eixds (Strasbourg, 1669). 

74 Paulinus & Aenelius (1688). See Korhonen (2004: 383-89); Fant (1784: XII, 122); Korhonen 
(2018); Friedenthal & Pall (2017). 

75 Evenius & Holstenius (1620). Evenius had briefly been the rector of Tallinn gymnasium 
and through his students influenced Greek studies in Riga and Tartu (Klöker 2005: I, 257- 
60); Põldvee (2009: 264-68). See Pall (forthcoming a). 

76 Holstenius & Arosiander (1627). For his activity, see Fant (1775: 1, 52-55). There are several 
short manuscript disputation exercises by him, see Fant's Collectanea Graeca, preserved 
in UUL, MS U176. 
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trend was continued by the family, as Aristotelian ethics was also the subject 
of the disputation presided over by his nephew Ericus Holstenius (1622-1669), 
who had succeeded Johannes Gezelius as the Tartu chair of Greek.” Henricus 
Ausius (1603-1659), the professor of Greek at Uppsala University, published 
his 5 Greek disputations on different subjects in moral philosophy, from the 
nature of civic happiness and courage to the right way of educating the youth, 
relying heavily on Aristotle and other ancient authors.?8 In his case, the choice 
of Aristotle seems to have been motivated at least partly by the death of the 
anti-Aristotelian Chancellor Skytte in 1645.7? 

True, the popularity of Aristotle and other moral subjects in Greek disputa- 
tions from the Swedish kingdom may have resulted from the preferences of 
individual professors and may have been influenced by the German tradition. 
But the reasons may perhaps also be found in the Latin disputation tradition, 
where subjects from moral philosophy were frequent. In their external form, 
the disputations are quite similar: they usually are in quarto format, contain a 
list of short theses (especially the earlier ones), usually end with corollaria, and 
include only the most basic information. Their usual length is 8 to 16 pages.®° 
Although these disputations emerged in a Latin context (sometimes indicated 
by the appearance of Latin on their title pages and preliminary texts in Latin), 
the Greek text is only rarely accompanied by Latin translations (an exception 
is presented by the manuscript disputation exercises from Vásterás).?! All dis- 
putations follow the same purpose: to practise Greek by discussing morally (or 
otherwise) useful themes. 


77 Holstenius & Sundius (1652). The respondent of this disputation, Johannes Sundius, later 
became the professor of Greek in Vásterás and presided over at least 13 Greek disputation 
exercises there (Fant 1781: VI, 2-6) and UUL, MS U176. 

78 For Ausius, see Fant (1776: 11, 81); and Korhonen (2010). 

79 Friedenthal & Piirimáe (2016); Ingemarsdotter (2011). 

80 They can vary from 4 pages to 32 and even 207 pages. 

81 The place of translation for Greek disputations seems to be literally marginal: our ex- 
amples of disputations with Greek-Latin parallel text are rare and date mostly either from 
the earliest (Felix Plater, Johannes Siglicius, HEPI KPIXEQN, Basel: Schröter, 1604; and 
Johannes Steuber, Johannes Ellinger, AITOPHMATA HOHKA [!], Giessen: Hampelius, 
1615) or the latest (Christoph Gottfried Stenzel, AIATPIBH epi tod YIINOY, Frankfurt/ 
Leipzig: Knoch, 1725) dissertations, the only exception is another Greek disputation from 
Basel (Johann Rudolf Wettstein and Johann Ryhiner, SPECIMEN HOC PHILOLOGICUM, 
Basel: Decker, 1667). 
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6 Display of Excellence: from Greek Orations to Editions of Ancient 
Authors 


In addition to its role of ancilla theologiae in school humanism and philology, 
there is a place for the beauty and splendour of Greek in humanist Greek ora- 
tions, which have a long tradition (albeit a mostly unstudied one) in Europe,®? 
especially in its German-speaking Lutheran areas. In Swedish gymnasia and 
universities, numerous Greek orations were written and presented on fes- 
tive occasions: at least 17 (including 7 in verse) of these were printed between 
1631 and 1738, mostly in Uppsala (9), Tartu (1), Turku (1), and Stockholm (6, 
although they had previously been delivered in Uppsala and Turku).83 Their 
length and subjects depended on the position of the author, falling mainly into 
three groups, as Table 17.2 shows. 

As with Greek disputations, we see a concentration over a short time span, 
between 1631 and 1652, and in one place, Uppsala, where most of the orations 
were printed by university printer Eskil Mattson (Aeschillus Matthiae, fl. 1613- 
1650).84 Additionally, we know of Greek orations which were delivered both 
in gymnasia (Växjö, Västeräs, Strägnäs, and Riga) and at universities (Uppsala, 
Tartu, and Turku), with the longest and strongest tradition in Uppsala from 
1631 to 1721. Many of these speeches, however, are now considered lost.85 

Itis obviously difficult to classify orations in any definitive manner themat- 
ically or in terms of occasion due to the (sometimes unexpected) thematic 
overlaps and intersections. Even so, roughly three distinct groups emerge: 
(1) festive orations, (2) school orations on humanist subjects, and (3) theologi- 
cal orations, which I will briefly discuss in the following pages. 


82 For Martinengo's poems, see Pontani (2017: 324-26). Czapla's conclusions concerning 
Latin biblical epic are in general also valid for Greek orations on theological subjects, 
and his repertory includes some Greek verse paraphrases of the Bible (they are, however, 
not easy to find). Also, the two paraphrases by Cunitius, mentioned below (alongside nu- 
merous other Greek orations on biblical themes from all of Europe) have been omitted 
(Czapla 2013). 

83 See Sironen (2018: 142-43) for the list. There are more unpublished orations (at least 
3 prose and 2 verse) from Västeräs, Strägnäs, and Vaxjò that are going to appear in an 
edition by Erkki Sironen. 

84 After Matthiae's death, "Uppsala-orations" were either printed in Stockholm or remained 
in manuscript. 

85 See Sironen (2018); Korhonen (2004: 460-61), including references to 11 possibly lost ora- 
tions; Pall (2018: 73-83), discussing the tradition in Riga and Tallinn. 
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TABLE 17.2 The subjects of printed Greek orations from the Swedish kingdom 
Humanist (moral) subjects ^ Festive occasions Religious subjects 
(including religious) 
Prose Verse Prose Verse Prose Verse 
Printed: 1631, 1643, 1640, 1640 1648 1625 el. 1642 
Uppsala 1644, 1648, 
1652 
Printed: Greifswald Stockholm Stockholm Turku 1649, [Wittenberg 
Elsewhere 1665 (Turku) (U) 1665 Stockholm  (c.1555)] 
1660 epicedium; (U) 1662 Tartu 1633, 
epicedium; Stockholm Rostock 
Stockholm (U) 1678 1642 
(Uppsala: epicedium, 
1693) 1738 Stockholm 
(U) 1678 
Manuscript: 1718 1721 
Uppsala 
Manuscript: Växjö 1794 Västerås Strägnäs 
elsewhere 1668 1667 


(1) In commemorative orations, the use of Greek added splendour to the occa- 
sion. Three Greek speeches in prose represent this group: one celebrating the 
Westphalian peace, another marking the anniversary of the council of Uppsala, 
and a third commemorating the death of King Charles x of Sweden.86 Johan 
Paulinus's (Lillienstedt, 1655-1732) oration Magnus Principatus Finlandiae of 
1678 (379 hexameters) has been considered the most sublime of such festive 
speeches. Presented in Uppsala by a 22-year-old student from Turku University 
(and later printed in Stockholm), it combines praise of the author's homeland 
with ancient diction, using a clear disposition (indicated also in marginalia) 
and cento-like loans from Homer, Hesiod's Works and Days, and bucolic writ- 
ers, as well as later authors from Oppianus to Nonnus.9? 

(2) The largest group of Greek orations from Swedish academies consists of 
"examples of erudition" (specimen eruditionis). These orations discuss or praise 
the same subjects as those found in Latin orations: pious life, the study of 


86 Wiraeus (1648); Burgman (1660); Normannus (1738), delivered in 1693. For other orations 
in honour of royal persons, see Korhonen (2004: 460—61). 
87 Paulinus (1678); Paulinus (2000); Korhonen (2004: 414-20). 
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liberal arts, the condemnation of excessive leisure and drinking, the praise of 
summer, etc. Their authors are usually younger students or freshly graduated 
masters.88 All extant examples of this kind of oration stem from Uppsala, where 
the tradition was strongest. Among the orations discussing humanist or moral 
subjects, we can also find praises of the Greek language. This tradition is close 
to the practice in Germany, revealing even some overlap in titles, as in the case 
of the manuscript oration from Västeräs from 1668 by Andreas E. Thermaenius 
(1638-1676), Metrica oratio de praestantia et utilitate linguae Graecae in omni- 
bus scientiis et disciplinis, and Johannes Vollandus’s (d. 1595) Carmen de digni- 
tate et praestantia linguae Graecae (Leipzig, 1581).9? Thermaenius’s oration was 
his inaugural lecture, but it does not represent an established convention of 
addressing the audience in Greek: the inaugural lecture of a professor of the 
Greek language could just as well be in Latin?? or discuss religious rather than 
literary or philosophical themes (see below). 

(3) As in Germany, in Sweden, too, an important part of Greek hexameter 
orations deal with religious themes. Such speeches could prove their author's 
excellence and suitability for a career which required knowledge of Greek, al- 
though success was not guaranteed, as Krüger's above-mentioned case reminds 
us. Some examples illustrate more fortunate cases. After receiving a commis- 
sion to create Greek printing types for the Turku academy, Sveno Gelzenius 
(1619-1676), for instance, delivered (and later printed) a Greek prose oration, 
titled On the Resurrection of the Dead, in 1649. The elected professor of Greek at 
the University of Tartu Jonas Petri Kiórling (1630-1679) delivered the prose ora- 
tion On the Greatest and Mightiest of God's Innumerable Good Deeds in Uppsala 
in 1662.?! Both orations were presented on Christian festivals (on the fourth 
Sunday after Trinity and on Good Friday, respectively) and emphasise the role 
of Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of Mankind. 

Some verse orationstouchupon Christological themes as well, such as the ora- 
tion by the above-mentioned Gregor Krüger Mesylanus and the Christognosia 
by Peter Gótschen (c.1595-1636) from Rathenow (Mark Brandenburg), who be- 
came professor of Greek (and later theology) in Tartu in 1632 and presented 
this oration as his inaugural lecture.?? A former student of Rostock University 
and a student of medicine in Tartu, David Cunitz (Cunitius, c.1633-1670), from 
Freienwald in Pomerania, presented two Greek verse orations in 1642, a year 


88 See Sironen (2018). 

89 See Sironen (2018); and Korhonen (2004: 36ff.), for discussion. 

go See Päll (2005: 93-94). 

91 See Gelzenius (1649); Kiörlingh (1662). See also Sironen (2018); and Korhonen (2004: 125, 
406-08) (for Gelzenius). 

92 See Götschen (1633); Elssner (2008); Pall (2010: 133-35). 
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before he was inaugurated as a professor of poetry at the Tallinn gymnasium: 
during the Easter holidays he presented a verse paraphrase on the Passion of 
Christ according to the Gospel of St Matthew in Uppsala, and during Christmas 
he gave an oration on Christ's birthday in Rostock. An example of the praise 
of Christ in shorter hexameter hymns is Joseph Thun's Hymnus in filium dei.93 
Thus, religious, and especially Christological, verse orations were written by 
scholars who had studied in his native Germany, steeped in Melanchthon's 
programme for Greek studies.?* Although several Greek orations were printed 
in or connected to Estonia or Finland in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the tradition was strongest in Uppsala. 

The growing engagement in teaching Greek after the 1611 school reform?5 
brought about several school editions of ancient authors, including the edi- 
tions of speeches of Isocrates (1671, 1690) and other important texts for moral 
education, like the Greek translations of Disticha Catonis by Joseph Justus 
Scaliger (1681) and by Planudes (1701), and Plutarch's On the Education of 
Children (1704). Florilegia of Greek sentences presented choices from Hesiod 
(by Salanus, Uppsala, 1656) or selections from different authors (A££e fnralby 
Haquin Spegel, Skára, 1685).96 

Alongside morally instructive school texts, which were printed at bigger 
gymnasia, during the second half of the seventeenth century, a deeper in- 
terest in pagan Greek poetry appeared as well: in Turku, the commentary of 
Aristotle's Poetics was printed as a disputation series, presided over by Petrus 
Laurbecchius (1673-1677), and in 1695 a school edition of the first book of 
Homers Iliad was published.” Several philological editions of Greek authors 
were published in Uppsala, advancing from the minimum programme of 
school humanism: an edition of Epictetus (1655), Hecabe by Euripides (1651), 
and two different editions of the Characters of Theophrastus (1661, 1708). 
Uppsala professor Johannes Schefferus published several Greek authors both 
abroad and within Sweden, including Aelian (Strasbourg, 1685), Arrian, and 
Emperor Maurice (Uppsala, 1664).98 


93 See Thun (1682) and, for discussion of his poetry, Akujárvi (forthcoming) and Akujárvi 
(2018b). 

94 Saladin (2000: 355-56). 

95 See Lindroth (1975: 11, 65-71). The reform of Uppsala University and the subsequent foun- 
dation of the universities of Tartu, Turku, and Lund helped to advance classical studies 
even more, see Lindroth (1975: 11, 20—56, 204—20). 

96 Korhonen (2004: 84-108); Rålamb (2019). 

97 Korhonen (2004: 107-13) and Laine & Nyqvist (1996: no. 1922); Rålamb (2019). 

98 Rålamb (2019). 
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The eagerness to publish newly found authors, so characteristic of early 
Renaissance humanism, eventually also reached the north as far as Sweden. 
Especially active editors were the professors of Greek at Uppsala University: 
Martin Brunnerus (1627-1679) edited Palaephatus (1663); Laurentius 
Normannus (1651-1703) edited a Byzantine manuscript with diverse rhetorical 
authors (Aristides, Minucianus, Alexander Rhetor, Phoibammon, and Thomas 
Magister); and the Archbishop of Uppsala Ericus Benzelius the Younger (1675- 
1743) edited the Characters of Theophrastus (Uppsala, 1708), as well as a manu- 
script from Oxford with the homilies by John Chrystostom.?? Beyond teaching, 
editing, and translating Greek, and in addition to disputing and performing 
speeches in Greek, the language was also popular in occasional poetry. 


7 Occasional Poetry 


At this stage of research it is impossible to give a full account of Greek occa- 
sional poetry from Great Sweden, although tentative figures can be given for 
the schools in Turku, Tallinn, Tartu, and Riga.!00 Like elsewhere in Europe, the 
classification of occasional poetry is complicated: longer poems in hexameters 
can be classified as verse orations, like Olof Swanberg's E/dvMuov for Johannes 
Loccenius in 217 hexameters, or Reiner Brockmann's Theocritean cento for 
the wedding of Salomon Matthiae, professor of Greek in Tartu.!?! Hexametric 
panegyrics for rulers or high officials (mostly epicedia) have been mentioned 
under orations here mainly because of their larger scope. 

Following Scaliger's Poetics, accounts of occasional poetry usually rely on 
the generic division by occasions.!°? The eminence of a certain genre often 
depends on connected institutions: the most frequent type of poem in all 
Swedish universities is the gratulation for disputations.!9? As student disputa- 
tions were less frequently held and not as a rule printed in academic gymnasia, 
in these schools (at least as available statistics for Tallinn and Riga show, since 


99 Lindroth (1975: 1, 212-15); Rålamb (2019). 

100 See Pall (2018a: 84-91); and Korhonen (2014), for Finland. 

101 See Korhonen (2004: 194); Pall (2013: Appendix); Pall (2010: 120-23). 

102 See IJsewijn & Sacré (1990-1998); Garber (2001-2013); Korhonen (2004); Orion, Pall & 
Viiding (2007). 

103 See, for Latin, Viiding (2002: 37-38), indicating that at the University of Tartu during 
the period from 1632 to 1656, 6596 of printed Latin poems were gratulatory pieces for 
disputations. 
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no extensive studies on this topic exist) wedding and funerary poetry are much 
more eminent.!04 


The uniform and rigid elements of form, imposed by the occasion (includ- 


ing the disposition and several formulae), could be varied by applying differ- 


ent poetic forms, resulting in eidyllia for funerals or weddings, which reflect 


the widespread practices from the Renaissance on. Next to actual centos, like 


a Theocritean cento by Reiner Brockmann (1609-1647) (Tallinn, 1637) and a 


Theognis-cento from Turku (1657), almost cento-like loans from ancient au- 


thors are frequent.!°5 Several other poetic forms reached the periphery from 


Central Europe: for example, the northernmost metric imitation of Pindar 
(following the model of his sixth Olympian), published in 1633 by Heinrich 
Vogelmann (end of 1590s-after 1636) in Tartu can be traced to his experience 


from his home university in Rostock and Germany in general and to the birth 
of this genre in Italy.!06 


Although outside the academies, Greek was not used often alongside dif- 


ferent vernaculars on festive occasions, it did sometimes occur on important 


religious occasions, which required Greek to underline the holiness and splen- 


dour of the event. For instance, Johann David Placcenius (fl. 1639-1641), from 


Braunschweig, published a congratulatory Carmen figuratum in the form of 


a Cross in the edition of Heinrich Stahl's German and Estonian homilies. His 
poem follows the Latin tradition of the Cross in the form of a letter labyrinth, 
combined with an anagram poem based on Stahl's name, thus combining two 


widespread baroque forms.107 


104 


105 


106 


107 


Future studies will hopefully show the degree to which this proportion of poem type was 
similar in German gymnasia. 

See Pall (2013a) for Brockmann; Korhonen (2004: 60, 184-85, 225-26) for Turku and cento- 
like loans; see also Paulinus (2000: 19-27); and Orion, Pall & Viiding (2007: 338-34). 

See Pall (2001); Pall (2017b); Pall (2018). For Vogelmann’s birth date, see the reference 
to his matriculation in 1602 at Rostock University propter aetatem non iuravit (<rom.ub 
.uni-rostock.de/id/100019830>). For Italy, especially manuscripts, see Pontani (2017: 321- 
35). Another Pindaric ode, for the master's degree of Zacharias Plantin (in Uppsala, 1707), 
was printed in Sweden almost a century later (see ZAXAPIAI | IAANTINQI, EIX THN 
AYTOY AA®NHN, EIAOZ, s.l.s.a.). 

Stahl (1641). See also Klóker (2005: 11) and Lotman (2014). The labyrinth starts from the 
centre, like earlier cube-form labyrinths, and is based on elegiac distich, like the crosses 
which repeated the verses of Venantius Fortunatus, or later crosses, which are known 
as the Blessing of St Thomas or Thomas-Cross. For this type, see Ernst (1991: 423-27). 
However, unlike his models, Placcenius himself wrote the distich, based on an anagram 
of Stahl’s name. The Hellenistic technopaegnia must have been well known in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and yet this tradition is different from medieval cross and 
cube patterns. Although in Latin or vernacular carmina figurata were quite popular, the 
number of Greek examples is small, but it includes at least 4 other examples: Meier (1592, 
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Other genres are represented with single examples, such as a human- 
ist Greek palindrome from Tallinn, or a Greek chronostichon by Johannes 
Sundius (1625-1686) from Tartu, which is similar to another chronostichon 
from Sweden (possibly by Laurentius Normannus) and may seem rare only 
because of the general lack of studies concerning the European tradition of 
Greek literature of this period. There is possibly an influence of Latin poetry 
here, as Sundius's piece, for example, is based on an elegiac distich, like Latin 
chronodisticha.!08 

Greek poetry shares various poetic devices with the Latin poetic tradition 
of the same period: Greek anagrams are often developed into anagram poems 
in elegiac distichs in the same manner as Latin anagrams are. The play with 
initial or final letters can result in a pangrammatic poem,!99 and acrostichs and 
teleostichs are quite frequent as well. These are mostly based on the names of 
the addressees, like in the epicedium for King Gustavus 11 Adolphus (1594- 
1632) from Tartu, where the first letters of the hexameters give TOXTAOX 
AAOA®OX.!0 The rare examples of Greek “lapidary texts" from Tallinn and 
Riga may be a result of the popularity of this genre in the Neo-Latin literature 
of this period.“ Latin was almost omnipresent, whether in book titles, dedica- 
tions, or signatures. In Turku, there was even one macaronic Greek-Latin poem 
printed." 

One of the most popular forms of Nordic Greek occasional poetry is for- 
mally close to emblematic poetry and usually based on a quotation. These 
poems are often developed in the manner of rhetorical syllogisms, where the 
initial quotation or motto has the part of the major premise. In some poems, 
however, the quotation can be in the role of an exemplum or a conclusion. All 


VD16P3472); Hófichen (1649: VD17 39:152326K) (from the gymnasium of Zittau); Faber 
(1683: VD17 125:036838S); and Dürr (?) (1672: VD17 125:017953V). 

108 See Klöker (2005: 11, 331), for the palindrome by a certain “H. Kem.’; Marschall (1997) for 
Latin chronosticha; Pall (2010: 132) on Sundius's chronostich; for the reference to and 
discussion of Normannus's chronostich I owe to Johanna Akujárvi. As elsewhere, we 
cannot exclude German influence: the Greek chronostich under the epicedium for Paul 
Dassovius by Riga-born poet laureate Erich Notmann, printed in Kiel (1706), is a good 
example of the complex transmission paths of the tradition. 

109 See Korhonen (2004: 166). 

110 Edited in Orion (1999). 

111 See Kajanto (1994:137), for the definition as a piece of writing consisting of symmetrically 
arranged lines of unequal length; Kajanto (1994: 139-40), for the distinct alternation of 
short and long lines, centralised alienation, and correspondence of lines to independent 
clauses; and Kajanto (1994: 137, 156), for the peak in the seventeenth century. 

112 Korhonen (2004: 167). The constant blending of Greek and Latin in the epigrams by Peder 
Winstrup (see above) is also strongly reminiscent of the macaronic style. 
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these types were used by Johannes Gezelius the Elder in more than half of his 
25 Greek poems. The sources of the quotations vary from Homer and other 
ancient authors to the New Testament (and Psalms) to Christian Greek and 
even Roman authors.!!? 

If we look at the metres used in occasional poetry and book paratexts from 
Estonia, Latvia, and Finland, an interesting pattern emerges (see Table 17.3). 
Although the universities provide more examples of elevated and demanding 
genres, such as Greek hexameter orations, Pindaric odes, and disputations, the 
academic gymnasia reveal more diversity in the choice of metres and poem 
types. Another characteristic feature, more visible in the gymnasia, is the influ- 
ence of Latin poetry on the choice of verse forms: the poets often use the same 
metres and stanza types that we know from Horace or other Latin authors, and 
their Greek poems also reveal some features typical of Latin metrics.!4 This 
may reflect either the initial phase of the study of poetics, since Latin poetry 
was more familiar than Greek, or the direct influence of the manuals of po- 
etics (and other sources, such as the appendix of metres in the editions of 
Buchanan's Psalm paraphrases), based on Latin poetry. 

The more restricted repertory of poetic forms at the universities revealed 
in Table 17.3 possibly resulted from other factors as well. When Greek studies 
were being introduced to the gymnasia, more stress was laid on acquiring com- 
petences in using different verse forms, and the occasions for writing Greek 
poetry were less academic. For example, the choice of verse forms is most di- 
verse in the epithalamia from the Tallinn and Riga gymnasia, corresponding to 
the playful nature and diversity of the genre.!!5 

The more academic context at the universities contributed to the preva- 
lence of elegiac distichs and hexameters in Turku and Tartu (the same may 
be claimed for Uppsala, although in this case we do not yet have the statis- 
tics to prove it),!!6 although some local characteristics are indeed in evidence, 


113 Pall (2013b); Korhonen (2004: 157). 

114 For example, the position of the caesura after the fifth syllable of the Sapphic stanza is 
typical of Horace, not Sappho (cf. Andrist & Lukinovich 2005: 691-92). Additionally, the 
absence of the spondaic fifth foot is typical of Latin, not the Homeric hexameter. 

115 See Kaju (2006) and Kaju (2010); generally, IJsewijn & Sacré (1990-1998). 

116 Although the studies of Johanna Akujárvi on the Swedish corpus and my own studies 
on the Braunschweig-Lüneburg Greek poets are still underway, it is safe to speculate at 
this stage that in case of Uppsala University, we will probably find a range of verse forms 
that is as diverse as or even more diverse than in gymnasia. Statistically, however, the 
single examples of different verse forms remain much more rare in the university context 
than in gymnasia or at court (occasional divergences from this trend can be explained 
by the existence of a more established tradition and a greater number of accomplished 
Hellenists). 
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such as the frequency of prose gratulatory pieces in Turku. This is confirmed 
by parallels from the Lithuanian-Polonian Commonwealth, where elegiac dis- 
tichs prevail, corresponding to the choice of occasion: funeral poetry and book 
dedications. A greater diversity of metres appears only in the Zamosc academy 
(3 elegies next to 1 Pindaric ode, 1 ode in Asclepiadean, and 1 in Sapphic stan- 
zas), corresponding to the less academic occasions for the use of Greek." Thus, 
the differences in the choice of metre do not seem to depend on confession, 
but on the type of the institution: at the universities the occasions for writ- 
ing Greek are more formal and connected to study and research, whereas the 
leading role of the faculty of theology may explain the limitation of the use of 
Greek for exhortations to study and expression of piety.!!8 


8 Conclusion 


Despite the initial impetus, the Reformation did not bring about an automatic 
flourishing of Greek studies everywhere: constant territorial conflicts caused 
by religious division represented a setback to the promotion of humanist, or 
ancient and biblical, Greek studies in the northern countries. In the 1540s and 
1550s we find local poets (such as Jakob Jespersen, from Denmark) leaving the 
region, and newcomers (such as Krüger) having a hard time settling down. In 
Swedish areas, a more profound interest in Greek arrived with the consoli- 
dation of the state and the reformation of its education system in the early 
seventeenth century, and it waned in tandem with Swedish power. However, 
even at its peak Nordic Hellenism remained mostly in the position of an ancilla 
theologiae. Only occasionally is there evidence of a deeper interest in ancient 
Greek poetry, philosophy, and sciences, together with writing poetry and prose 
in humanist Greek. 

Looking at the main trends in Nordic Hellenism, we see a multifaceted prac- 
tice, with trends similar to those in Central Europe. On the one hand, there is 
humanist interest in reading, translating, imitating, and printing ancient Greek 
authors (although the last of these to a smaller extent here than in Central 
Europe), whereas excellence in Greek usually helped writers to advance their 
positions in the community of litterati. On the other hand, theologians were in- 
terested in Greek mainly if not exclusively because it was the sacred language 


117 Atotal of 109 out of 129 Greek poems from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
in elegiac distichs, especially in Vilnius, Poznan, and Krakow. My figures are based on the 
corpora by Veteikis (2004a) and Czerniatowicz (1991) as well as figures given by Korhonen 
(2004) and my own studies. 

118 The poetry by the professors of Greek who later made a career in theology is more often 
in elegiac distichs or hexameters, leaving more playful forms to others. 
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of God's Revelation: they wanted to master the language primarily in order to 
read the Greek New Testament, mostly reducing linguistic knowledge to its 
strictly instrumental value. 

The main features and functions of Nordic Hellenism are the same as those 
of Greek studies in Italy and Central Europe. However, the order of the trend's 
different phases is often reversed, beginning with instrumentalisation and 
only occasionally relying on humanist interest in and love for ancient Greek 
literature (this is especially true for the period between 1630 and 1650 and in 
the final decades of the seventeenth century). The following decades will prob- 
ably see the publication of more exhaustive and general works about Helleno- 
nordica and Graecogermanica, but already now, by looking at the distribution 
of different genres of humanist Greek literature in the region under study, we 
can conclude that the humanist Greek literature from the periphery generally 
follows tendencies we also find in Central Europe. The few exceptions are au- 
thors such as Krüger in the 1550s, or specific phenomena, such as the intensity 
of the use of humanist Greek between 1630s and 1660s, which can be traced to 
specific local or regional circumstances, for example, the general flourishing of 
the arts in particular places or the exceptional or idiosyncratic talent in indi- 
vidual writers working there. 
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Haynpol) 128 
Courthardy, Pierre de 
Cracow see Krakow 
Cramer, Johann Friedrich 393 
Crasso, Lorenzo 389-90, 401 
Crastone, Giovanni  33n7, 34n10, 74 
Crato,Johannes see Krafft, Johannes 
Crinito, Pietro 69 (table) 


see Kontovlakas, 


68 (table) 
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Cristoforo di Foligno 43 

Critodemus 330 

Croesus of Lydia, King 
131-32, 134-35 

Croke, Richard 60, 387 

Croton  355n35, 365 

Crucquius, Jacobus (Jacques De Crucque) 
356 

Crusius, Martin (Martin Kraus) 
223143, 279, 289, 295, 328, 379-80, 
381n20, 387, 388n63, 389, 390n74, 
391n82, 392, 396n111, 399, 400n138, 
400n141, 402 (table) 

Cujas,Jacques n7 

Cumae 317 

Cunitz, David 422-23, 430-31 

Cydones, Demetrius | see Kydones, 

Demetrios 

Cyclades 320 

Cyriac of Ancona (Ciriaco d'Ancona) 
193, 257, 307-09, 325, 326, 331, 334-37, 


114, 119, 130n52, 


10, 216n7, 


191N11, 


345 
Cyrus the Great n4, 119, 130n52, 136 
Cythera (Cerigo) 131n56, 216, 333n26, 343 


Damascenus, Nicolaus 388n67 

Damiano di Santa Maria da Spici 262 

Danés (Danesius), Pierre 63-64, 71 (table), 

77, 78, 79, 83 

Daniel (biblical prophet) 

Danube 271, 272 

Dares the Phrygian 270 

De Crucque, Jacques 
Jacobus 

De Ferrariis, Antonio (il Galateo) 361 

della Francesca, Piero 193 

della Porta, Giovan Vincenzo 322 

Delos 321, 333n26 

Deloynes (Deloinus), Francois 

Delphi 119, 130n52, 131, 136, 333 

Demetrius of Phalerum 58 (ps.), 321 

Democritus of Abdera 258 

Demosthenes 57,74, 83, 126, 276 

Denis, St (Abbey of) 55 

Denmark 361 392, 437 

Descartes (Cartesius), René 426 

Deventer 95 

Deyron,Jacques 318 


129, 130n52, 136 


see Crucquius, 


68 (table) 


INDEX 


Diassorinos, Jakovos 

Dictys of Crete 270 

Dieterich, Johann Conrad 387, 402 (table) 

Dijon 323, 324n74 

Diogenes Laertius 

Diomedes 268 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
362n55 

Dionysius Periegeta 388-89 

Dionysius the Areopagite, St 

Dionysius Thrax 35 

Docosse, Ysabeau 96 

Dole 97-98 

Dolet, Etienne 71 (table) 

Dolscius, Paul (Johann Dólsch) 387, 
390n74, 391, 397n117, 400n141, 402 
(table), 403 

Donation of Constantine 

Dorat, Jean 7ı(table), 86 

Dorpat see Tartu 

Dorus (son of Helen) 171 

Dousa, Georgius (Joris van der Does) 307, 
310 

Dousa, Janus (Jan van der Does) 

Draudius, Georg 390 

Du Bellay, Jean 64, 70 (table) 

Du Bellay, Joachim 65 

Du Choul, Guillaume  371n73 

Du Moulins, Francois de Rochefort 59 

Duccio di Buoninsegna 181 

Duke of Alba see Fernando Álvarez de 

Toledo 
Dupuy, Christophe 31 


102, 106-07 


57) 335n29 


35704, 359, 


55, 68 (table) 


145-46, 152-53 


351-52 


Eckstein, Friedrich August 382 

Eckstorm (Extormius), Heinrich 401 
(table), 402 (table) 

Edipsos 334 

Egio, Benedetto 310, 320, 328 

Egypt 330 

Einem, Johann Just von 380n14 

Emmius, Ubbo 361 

Engelbrecht, Martin 386 

England 4ng, 16, 18, 57, 215n4, 279, 283, 
356n37, 392, 414n20 

Enos 334 

Eparchus, Antonius 

Epicharmus 330 


38oni3 
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Epictetus 84, 431 

Epigenes of Byzantium 330 

Epirus (Despotate of) 271, 287 

Erasmus, Desiderius 4n9, 8, 14, 34, 35015, 
45, 57, 59-61, 69 (table), 71 (table), 
92n43, 94-95, 98, 101, 120—21, 130-33, 
249, 349, 373-74, 379, 387, 389n74, 
398n124, 413, 421 

Eric xiv of Sweden, King 41317 

Erici Jacobus 419n42 

Este, Alfonso d’ 343 

Este, Isabella d' 45n33 

Este (family palace) 337-39 

Estienne (Stephanus), Henri 1 
(table) 

Estienne (Stephanus), Henri Il 20, 53, 61, 
65, 71 (table), 121, 124, 130, 137, 217, 222, 
318n45, 352023 

Estienne (Stephanus), Robert 
(table), 80 

Estonia  5n9, 23, 399n133, 410N1, 411-15, 
419-20, 431, 433, 435 

Etna 357 

Euboea 333, 334 

Eue, Sigismund see Evenius, Sigismund 

Eugene Iv, Pope (Gabriele Condulmer) 192, 
193n26, 197, 199 

Eulalios 163 

Euripides 7, 45, 86, 126, 131, 415, 42256, 431 

Eusebius of Caesarea 46, 136 


69 (table), 71 


53, 64, 67, 71 


Eustathius of Thessalonike 34, 388-89 

Euxine 156,257 

Evander 330, 359n46 

Evenius, Sigismund (Sigismund Eue) 
422n57, 426 

Faber, Georg Benedikt 399n133 


Faber, Johannes 227n62 
Faber Stapulensis, Jacobus 
d'Étaples, Jacques 
Fabri, Felix 175n7 
Fabricius, Georg 396n117, 400n141 
Fabricius, Johann Albert 385 
Fabricius, Theodosius 401 (table) 
Facio, Bartolomeo 358n44 
Fant, Erik 422n57 
Farnese, Alessandro 346n62 
Farnese collection  311n13 


see Lefèvre 


549 


Fazello, Tommaso 361-62 

Ferdinand 1 of Aragon (“Ferrante”) 358n44 

Ferdinand 11 of Aragon (“the Catholic") 357, 
362n54 

Ferdinand 1 of Habsburg, Holy Roman 

Emperor 359-60, 361n48 

Ferrara 59, 95, 192, 195, 227n61, 337, 338, 343, 
350n11 

Ferrara-Florence (Council of) 
190—93, 197, 284, 290 

Fichet, Guillaume 67 (table) 

Ficino, Marsilio 68 (table), 192, 227n62, 234, 
251 

Filarete (Antonio di Pietro Averlino) 
197-99 

Filelfo, Francesco 13, 191, 206, 283, 404n154 

Filippi, Sebastiano (Bastianino) 338 

Filippo da Rimini 274 

Finckelthaus, Wolfgang 390n74, 401 (table), 


15, 16, 148, 


402 
Fine, Oronce 64 
Finland 20, 410n1, 411-1, 414n18, 420n46, 


431, 4321100, 435 
Flacius Illyricus, Matthias (Matija Vlačić, 
Matthias Frankovich) 128 
Flanders 71 (table), 348, 350, 356n37 
Florence 1, 5, 15, 16, 17, 33, 69 (table), 157, 
162N71, 174N4, 191, 192, 194, 233, 238, 239, 
244, 249, 261n7, 292, 350n1, 358-59, 
373, 374n88. See also Ferrara-Florence 
(Council of). 
Fondulo, Girolamo 71 (table) 
Forteguerri, Scipione see Carteromachus, 
Scipio 
Fontenay Convent 62 
Fortius Ringelbergius, Joachim (Joachim 
Sterck van Ringelbergh) 97,101 
Fortunatus, Venantius 433n107 
Fox Morcillo, Sebastián 101 
France 2,10, 20, 21, 23, 53-54, 55015, 55118, 
56-62, 64-67, 67 (table), 71 (table), 
72-93, 96, 99, 116, 228n64, 249, 307, 
309-10, 317-20, 322, 371N73, 373, 392, 
393, 394, 414n20 
Francis ı of France, King 53, 59, 62, 70 
(table) 
Francis, St 181 
Franciscan Order 98 
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Frankfurt am Main 
Frankovich, Matthias 
Matthias 
Fredegar (Fredegarius Scholasticus) 
388, 400n135, 402 


216, 425 
see Flacius Illyricus, 


271-72 
Freyer, Hieronymus 
(table) 

Frick, Johann Michael 384n33 

Friedlieb, Franz see Irenicus, Franciscus 
Frischlin, Nicodemus 387, 399n129 
Froben(ius) Johannes 121 

Függer Marc 352, 372n76 

Furerus, Matthias (Matthias Führer) 398 


Gabrielli, Angelo 33 

Gaguin (Guaguin), Robert 67 (table), 69 
(table), 212n70 

Galen, Heinrich von 415 

Galen 12, 60, 83 

Galle, Philip 354, 371 

Ganay, Germain de 68 (table), 69 (table) 

Ganay, Jean de 68 (table) 

Gastaldi, Giacomo 331 

Gaza, Theodore 32, 52, 74, 83n28, 105n47, 
201, 202, 203 (fig.), 209, 210, 212, 213, 
284, 358n44 

Gebhard, Johannes 398n128, 399 

Gehring, Ulrich 67 (table) 

Gelzenius Sveno 430 

Gemistos Plethon, George 

George Gemistos 

Geneva 18, 67, 116 

Genoa 157, 282, 292 

Geometres, John | 247-48 

George of Trebizond (Georgius Trapezuntius 


see Plethon, 


of Crete) 17,189, 201, 203 (fig.), 210, 284, 
358n44 
German lands 23, 79, 13-40, 215-29, 302, 


379-409, 410-12, 414—17, 419, 422, 

425-26, 430, 431, 433. See also Holy 

Roman Empire 
Gezelius the Elder, Johannes 
Ghent 99, 349, 355 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo  175n5 
Gießen 402 (table) 
Giocondo, Giovanni 59 (table), 69 
Giotto di Bondone 173, 174, 175n5, 185 
Giovanni, Apollonio di 193, 199n38 
Giovio, Paolo 17n67, 189-214, 251 


421-27, 435 


INDEX 


Giraldi, Lilio Gregorio 

Girard, Charles 88-92 

Giselinus, Victor (Victor Gislain or 
Ghyselink) 354, 375n91 

Giustiniani, Agostino 70 (table) 

Glaser, Bernhard 388 

Glaum, Philipp 426 


149, 390N75 


Golius, Jacobus (Jacob van Gool) 423 

Goltzius, Hubertus (Hubert Goltz) 23, 
347-75 

Gothus, Laurentius Petri 413 

Gothus, Matthaeus 396n111, 400n141, 401 
(table), 402 

Götschen, Peter 413 

Gourmont, Gilles de 
73-74, 76 

Gourmont, Jeande 62 

Graikos, Maximos 234, 238-39 

Granvelle see Perrenot 

Gravenhorst, Andreas 388n63 

Greek lands antiquitiesin 307, 326-28, 
331, 336; artistic productionin 173- 
88; displacement from 233-59, 
279-302; Magna Graecia | 315-17, 
347-75; maps of 10, 331-34, 355» 372; 
travels to 10, 117, 156n42, 191n11, 307, 
326-28, 331, 335, 336, 372; Western 
perceptions of 189-214, 191n11, 193 

Gregoras, Nikephoras  9n32, 162n67 

Gregorio da Tiferno 67 (table) 

Gregory XIII, Pope (Ugo Boncompagni) 
284, 301 

Gregory of Corinth 34 

Gregory of Nazianzus 45, 52, 102n35, 145, 
164—65, 219-22, 224, 229, 396, 419 

Greifswald | 41418, 429 (table) 

Gretser Jakob 389n74, 390n78, 404 

Grolier, Jean 62 


59-60, 62, 69 (table), 


Groningen 95 

Grundlerus, Andreas 389n74, 390n75 

Gruterus, Janus (Jan Gruter, de Gruytere) 
308-12, 315, 318n46 

Guarino of Verona — 4, 32, 157, 169—70, 335 

Guenebauld,Jean 323-24 

Guennevelle (Quennevelle) Jacques 96 

Guidacerio, Agazio 64 

Gustavus 11 Adolphus of Sweden, King 420, 
434 
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Gutterwitz, Andreas 419 


Gyges 114,133 

Habsburgs 100n27, 350, 358; 371n73. See also 
Charles v; Ferdinand 1; Philip 11 of 
Spain. 

Hagenau 83 

Hagenbut,Johann see Cornar(i)us, Janus 

HagiaSophia 155, 160n63, 164n77, 166-68, 
274 

Halle 384, 402 (table), 418n35, 422n57, 425, 
426 


Halsworth, Daniel 398n122 

Ham (Noah'sson) 135 

Hebrew 8, 34n12, 53, 54, 59-62, 64, 70 
(table), 71 (table), 74, 76, 97-98, 105, 
118, 136, 139, 348, 35636, 379ng, 
386n44, 422n56, 425-26 

Hector 275 

Heems,Jan 98 

Hegesias (Hegesinus) of Salamis 270 

Hegius, Alexander 95, 421, 425 

Heidelberg 116, 17m6, 374n88 

Heinsius, Daniel (Daniel Heins) 

Helen 130n51, 268 

Helicon, Mt 334, 393n90 

Hellespont 157 

Helmstedt 402 (table) 

Helsingius, Elaus Petri 419, 424n66 

Helwig, Christoph 381n20, 398, 3991122, 
400n139, 402 (table) 

Henry 111 of France, King 

Henry iv of France, King 

Henry vii of England, King 55 

Hera 368 (fig.), 377 

Heraclitus of Ephesus 258 

Hercules (Heracles) 20, 47, 132, 1711108, 
329-30, 359n46, 368 (fig.), 420 

Hermoniakos, Constanine  262ni3, 270-71 

Hermonymus of Sparta, Georgius 18, 57-58, 
66 (table), 67 (table), 68 (table), 69 
(table), 73 

Herod Agrippa 312 

Herod Antipas 312 

Herodithe Great 312 

Herodes Atticus 31, 313, 314n27 

Herodotus 7, 21, 83, 13—40, 153, 270n33, 313, 
320, 331 


398n122 


n6nnu 
n6nn, 17 
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Herrichen, Johann Gottfried 387, 388n63, 


393n94, 399n130, 400n135, 402 (table) 
Hesiod 41-42, 44, 74, 86, 126, 329, 429, 431 


Hessus, Eobanus 389n74 
Heusden  424n67 

Himera 357 

Hisarlik 271 

Hodegon Monastery 152n29 


Hoeschel, David 216, 220n28, 220n30, 
223-26, 228, 312n19, 400n138 

Holstenius, Ericus 427 

Holstenius, Gabriel 422, 426 

Holy Roman Empire 61, 116n11, 228n64, 358, 
380 

Homer  7,22,31 34, 57, 60, 74, 86, 101, 
125n37, 126, 132, 133, 217, 219, 220n30, 
260—78, 384n32, 396, 399, 414, 415, 429, 
431, 435 

Horace 131, 133, 237, 244, 356n38, 398, 435 

Horneius, Conrad (Konrad Horney, Horn) 
388, 3981128, 402 (table) 

Howard, Thomas, Earl of Arundel 

Hummelberg, Michael 60 


314, 326 


Hunerius 277 

Huttichius, Johannes (Johann Huttich) 
368n72 

Huygens, Constantine 424n67 


Ignatius of Loyola 65, 83 


Ilfeld 382, 401 (table), 402, 424 
Ilisos 334 

Ilium see Troy 

Ionia 156 


Irenicus, Franciscus (Franz Friedlieb) 387 

Isaiah (biblical prophet) 136 

Isidore of Kiev, Cardinal 146-49, 170-72, 274 

Isidore of Seville 39n22, 335n29 

Isocrates 57, 63, 74, 126, 419 (ps.), 431 

Italy andthe Greek world 24, 146, 149, 
162, 169-70, 170n101, 173-88 (passim), 
191, 198—214 (passim), 247-75 (passim), 
279-83, 285-302 (passim); Greek art/ 
antiquities in 10-11, 307, 310, 315-17, 
320, 324, 326-28; Greek Church 
in 284-85, 290; "Greek Italy" 
75; Greek studies in 


347- 
1, 4-6, 7, 9n28, 
31-36, 59-60, 61, 74, 149, 157, 200n39, 
379, 438; Greeks in 58, 147, 215-18, 
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Italy (cont.) 
279-302, 15, 17-18, 19n78, 22, 61, 67 
(table), 149, 157, 198—214 (passim), 
233-59 (passim), 260—78 (passim), 
279-302 (passim), 391; Humanist 
Greek 391-93, 396n117, 410, 412-13, 
419n44, 433. See also Ancona; Crete; 
Greek lands; Naples; Padua; Rome; 
Venice. 


Jena 21, 13-38, 384, 403, 414 
Jeremiah 11, Patriarch 215-16 
Jerusalem 78n14, 153, 182 
Jespersen, Jakob — 413n17, 437 


Jesuit Order 65, 222, 4041152, 418-19; Ratio 
studiorum 14, 92n43 
Jesus Christ 136, 138 (fig.), 148 (fig.), 152, 168, 


174, 176, 178 (fig.), 179-81, 183, 185-87, 
197n34, 218n20, 220, 226, 248—50, 398, 
415-17, 422-23, 430-31 

Jócher Gottlieb 381 

Jode, Cornelis de 331 

Johann Friedrich 1, Elector of Saxony 127 

Johann Friedrich 11, Duke of Saxony 128 

John ı of Portugal, King 169n97 

John ıı Komnenos Angelos Doukas 271 

John the Grammarian see Philoponus, John 

John v Palaeologus, Emperor 157 

John vii Palaeologus, Emperor 193, 194 
(fig.), 197, 198 (fig.), 199, 210 

John, St 396, 417 

Jordan of Pisa see Rivalto, Giordano da 

Joseph 11, Patriarch 197 

Jovius, Paulus see Giovio, Paolo 

Julian the Apostate, Emperor 251 

Julius 11, Pope (Giuliano della Rovere) 58, 
69 (table), 203, 287, 300 

Junius, Hadrianus (Adriaen deJonghe) 20 

Junius, Melchior 124 

Jupiter 

Justin 


254. See also Zeus 
117, 138 
Justinian I, Emperor 55, 60, 110n63, 161 

(fig.), 164n77, 168 
Juvenal 38, 238 


Kalekas, Manuel 216n9 

Kallistos, Andronikos 57, 66 (table), 122 
Karbones, George 151n21 

Kerularios, Michael 145 


INDEX 


Kessel, Johannes see Caselius, Johannes 
Kirchmaier, Kaspar 404n152 

Kirchner, Christoph 400-01 

Kladas, John 33n8 

Klotz, Adolph 395 


Knauth, Samuel 388n63, 401 (table), 
403n148 
Knidos 333 
Kochen, Melchior 227 
Kolb, Elias 400n135 
Komensky, John Amos see Comenius, John 
Amos 


Kónig, Georg Matthias 
Kónigsberg 425 
Königsfelden 179 
Kontovlakas, Andronikos 122, 283 
Kopp, Wilhelm 60, 67 (table) 
Kortholt, Sebastian 393 

Kounades, Andreas 262n8 

Krafft, Johannes (Johannes Crato) 403 


399n133, 401 (table) 


Krakow  437nu7 

Kraus, Martin see Crusius, Martinus 

Krüger Mesylanus, Gregor 414-18, 430, 437, 
438 

Küster, Ludolf 91-92 

Kydones, Demetrios 158n53, 191m 

L’Ecluse, Charles de see Clusius, Carolus 

La Broquiere, Bertrandon de 156n42 

La Forest, Jean de 61 

Lagus, Gabriel  414n18 

Lambin, Denis 53, 71 (table) 

Lamoral, Egmont (Count of) 374n88 

Langius, Theodor(ic)us (Theodoricus de 

Langhe) 99 

Lascaris, Constantine 32-35, 45-46, 47-48, 
50 (table), 105n47, 284, 285, 295, 296, 
300, 424n66 

Lascaris, Janus 58, 61, 68 (table), 71 (table), 
202, 203 (fig.), 2009-11, 21314, 222n40, 
234, 238-40, 244, 261, 263, 278, 295, 
401n141 

Laskaris, Theodore II 153, 160n63, 164n79 

Latomus, Bartholomaeus (Barthélémy 

Masson) 64 

Latomus, Jonas 399, 402 (table), 403n148 

Latvia 410n1, 411-12, 41315, 415, 419, 420, 
435. See also Livonia 

Laurbecchius, Petrus 431 
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Lauremberg, Johann — 381n20 
Lauridsen Arctander, Niels (Nicolaus 
Laurentii Ripensis) 413n17 

Laurin, Guy 351, 372, 375 

Laurin, Marc 348-51, 352, 355, 356, 358n43, 
361-62, 372-75 

Lazio  296,330,359 

Lazius, Wolfgang  10n37, 359-60, 361 

Le Loyer Pierre 72 

Leclerc, Jean 393 

Lefèvre d'Étaples, Jacques (Jacobus Faber 

Stapulensis) 57, 58, 60, 61, 69 (table), 

70 (table) 

Lefkoniko 186 

Leiden 348, 374, 375; University of 348, 
351, 361 

Leipzig 402 (table), 403; University of 
16nu, 223n47, 225n56, 384 

Leo Marsicanus (Leo of Ostia) 175n5 

Leo x, Pope (Giovanni de' Medici) 262-63, 
284, 327 

Leto (Laetus), Pomponio 224n53 

Leuschner Georg 388, 396n112, 399 

Leuven see Louvain 

Libanius 58, 74, 98, 101, 158, 160n64, 164n78 

Liège 348 

Ligorio, Pirro 10n37, 22, 310, 320, 325-46 

Lillienstedt, Johann see Paulinus, Johannes 

Lily (College of) see College of the Lily 

Lily, William 34 

Lindanus, Guilielmus (Willem van der Lindt) 
101 

Lindius, Stephanus (Jean De Casteele) 
354n31 

Lipsius, Justus (Joost Lips) 117, 309-10 

Lithuanian-Polonian commonwealth 437 

Livonia  5n9, 23, 411, 413. See also Latvia 

Livy 39n22, 129, 133, 317, 362n55 

Lizel Georg 23, 379-409 

Loccenius, Johannes (Johann Locken) 432 

Lombard, Lambert 348 

London 55,69 (table), 157, 280, 314 

Longueil, Christophe de 61, 71 (table) 

LonicerJohannes 398n127 

Lönnrot, Elias 420n46 

Lóscher Johann Caspar 387, 401 

Lossius, Lucas (Lucas Lotze) 396n11 

Louis X1 of France, King 57 


553 


Louis X11 of France, King 68 (table) 

Louise of Savoy, Duchess 59 

Loukanes, Nikolaos 22, 260—78 

Louvain (Leuven) 8,21 59, 61, 71 (table), 84, 
94-112. See also Collegium Trilingue 

Low Countries 2, 4ng9, 23, 24, 79-80, 95, 104, 
111n68, 392, 410n1, 414n20, 419 

Loxau, Ferdinand von 111n69 

Loxau, Georgvon 111n69 

Loyola, Ignatius of see Ignatius of Loyola 

Lubin, Eilard 389n74 

Lucan 67 (table) 

Lucian of Samosata 7,8, 11, 57, 60, 63, 74, 78, 
101 

Lucretius 252, 257 

Ludovicus, Laurentius (Lorenz Ludovici) 
398n127 

Lufft, Hans 415n26 

Luke, St 174, 175; Guild of 348 

Lund 420, 431n95 

Lundorp, Johannes 

Lüneburg 435n16 

Lupset, Thomas 76 

Luscinus, Othmarus see Nachtigall, Ottmar 

Luther, Martin 61-62, 67, 70 (table), 126, 
379ng, 413; Lutherans 14, 16, 24, 62, 
65, 70 (table), 118, 122, 127-28, 135-36, 
139, 374188, 396, 418; Lutheranism 14, 
53, 54, 61, 62, 70 (table), 126-27, 391, 12, 
414, 415; Lutheran world 13, 115, 16, 
129, 348n3, 410-11, 428; Lutheran 
historians/history 130, 134, 135-36, 
137, 361, 422; Lutheran schools/ 
universities 113, 116n11, 118, 127, 129, 
379, 411, 418, 419, 426; Lutheran songs 
(in Greek) 396, 399 

Lycurgus 126,134, 136, 196 

Lydia 107, 114, 119, 132, 156, 334 

Lyon 86 


389n74 


Macedon (ancient kingdom) 271 
Macedon (principality) 282-89 
Macedonia (region) 334 
Magdeburg 128,425 

Magister Thomas 432 

Magnesia 314-15, 344 

Maierus, Matth. 390n78, 397nu7, 404 
Maillard, Nicolas 62 
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Malalas,John 130n52, 270 
Malatesta, Cleofa 283 
Malatesta, Sigismondo 
Maleas 333 

Manasses, Constantine 270 


283, 288 


Manuel 11 Palaeologus, Emperor 156, 158, 
169-70 
Manutius, Aldus (Aldo Manuzio) 6,21, 


31-52, 60, 73, 74, 77, 87, 130, 224, 228, 
261n7, 278n81, 374n88 

Manzikert 273n57 

Marathon 335,346 

Marburg n4, 16, 117116, 19 

Marcellus of Side zu 

Marchand, Guy 69 (table) 

Marchantius, Jacobus (Jacques Marchant) 
355 

Margaret of Denmark, Queen 169n97 

Marguerite de Navarre (Marguerite de Valois) 
62, 70 (tables) 

Margounios, Maximos 

Marmara Island 155 

Martin, Christian 117 

Marseille 317-19, 355 

Martens, Thierry (Dirk Martens) 101 

Martin ı of Aragon 169n97 

Martin, Johannes 396n11, 401 (table) 

Martinengo, Tito Prospero 415n28, 428n82 

Martini, Olaus 413 

Marullus Tarchaniota, Michael 
(fig.), 206, 207 (fig.), 208 (fig.), 212, 
233-59, 284, 289 

Mary (Mother of God) 33, 152, 173-88 
(passim), 197n34, 226, 249, 415-17 

Mary of Hungary, Queen 97 

Massa Marittima (Cathedral of) 181 

Masson, Barthélémy see Latomus, 


22, 215-29, 400N141 


22, 201, 203 


Bartholomaeus 
Master of San Gaggio 181 
Matthew, St 418, 423, 431 


Matthiae, Salomon 432 

Mattson, Eskil (Aeschillus Matthiae) 428 

Maulde, Francois de see Modius, Franciscus 

Maurice, Emperor 431 

Mauricius (Mauritius), Johannes 97 

Maximilian 11, Holy Roman Emperor 249, 
359 

Mayr, Georg 404n152 


INDEX 


MeanderRiver 334,343 

Mechelen 102,103 

Mediterranean 5,10, 31, 173, 179, 185, 188, 
194n27, 279-80, 282, 284, 289, 292, 298, 
307—009, 321N61, 324, 325-26, 329 

Meetkercke (Mekerchus), Adolph | 351-52, 
356, 373 

Megarsos(Magarsos) 329 

Megerlin, David Friedrich 402 (table) 

Mehmed 11, Sultan 150115, 169, 274-75 

Meiller (Meiller, Meilerus), Jacob 389n74, 
400N141 

Mela, Pomponius 124,138 

Melanchthon, Philipp 12,14, 65, 80, 116, 118, 
121, 126-30, 134-38, 379, 380n13, 381, 
386-88, 389n74, 391, 392n87, 396, 
397nu7, 397nn8, 401 (table), 402, 
4040154, 411D5, 413-14, 424, 431 

Melas, Johannes 396n112 

Memphis 160 

Menander of Athens 

Menander Rhetor 151 

Menelaos 265n22, 268 

Mercator, Gerardus (Gerard (de) Kremer) 
98, 356n36, 374ngo 

Mercuriale, Girolamo 377-78 

Messina 33,357 

Mesylanus see Krüger Mesylanus, Gregor 

Metapontum (coins of) 365, 367 

Metochites, Theodore 146-56, 159-72 

Meursius, Johannes (Johan van Meurs) 361 

MichaelviirPalaeologus 152, 156n42 

Micon the Younger of Athens 335 

Micyllus, Jacob (Jakob Moltzer) 389n74, 
3991135, 4000141 

Milan 33, 61, 68 (table), 157 

Milutin of Serbia, King 180 

Minucianus 432 

Mistra (Mystras) 57, 148-49, 170, 233, 251 

Mitau 436 (table) 

Mitternacht, Sebastian 386 

Modius, Franciscus (Francois de Maulde) 
354, 356 

Möllemann, Stephan 420n45 

Moltzer, Jakob see Micyllus, Jacob 

Montaigne, Michelde 55 

Montecassino 175n5 

Montmartre 65 
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Morata, Olympia Fulvia 388n63, 390n74, 
400n141, 420 

Morcillo, Sebastián Fox 

More, Thomas 349 

Morea, Despotate of 3,283 

Morell, Thomas 395n196 

Moretus, Balthasar 349n5 

Morillon, Maximilien 97, 98n16, 109, 11 

Moritz von Sachsen 127 

Moro, Antonio (Anthonis Mor van Dashorst) 
353-54 

Moschopoulos, Manuel 35 

Moschus 351 352n23 

Mosellanus, Petrus (Peter Schade) 387 

Musurus Marcus 17,32, 61, 71 (table), 
76-77, 189, 201, 203, 210, 223n43, 229, 
261, 262, 278, 380n13 

Münster, Sebastian 374n88 

Müller, Georg 420 

Muretus, Antonius (Antoine Muret) 223 

Musaeus Grammaticus 63 

Mylius, Christian (Christian Müller) 

Mylius, Johannes (Johann Müller) 
3971119, 398, 399135 

Myron of Eleutherae 320 

Mysia 156 


see Fox Morcillo 


130n50 
388n63, 


Nachtigall, Ottmar (Othmarus Luscinus) 60 
Nannius, Petrus (Pieter Nanninck) 98, 108, 
110 
Nansius, Franciscus (Frans Nans) 373 
Naples 18, 68 (table), 233, 238, 284, 285, 290, 
315-17, 322, 337 
Neander, Michael (Michael Neumann of 
Joachimsthal) 128 
Neander, Michael (Michael Neumann of 
Sorau) 379, 381n20, 382, 387, 393n90, 
398n128, 399n135, 400n138, 401 (table), 
402-03 (table), 424 
Negroponte 276,333 
Neilos 424 
Néobar, Conrad 64, 71 (table), 80, 83, 84 
Neoplatonism see Plato 
Neumann, Michael see Neander, Michael 
New Rome see Byzantium; Constantinople; 
Rome 
Nicaea 149,150, 153, 156, 160n63 
Nicias of Athens 343 
Nicolas de Harlay 116n11 
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Nicolaus of Damascus see Damascenus, 
Nicolaus 

Nicomedia 156 

Nicopolis 157 

Nimes 318-19, 322 

Noah 136 

Nola 359 

Nonnius, Ludovicus (Luis Nuñez) 
350ni5 

Nonnus of Panopolis 
3970117, 417, 429 

Normandy 74 

Normannus, Laurentius 434 

Norway 4un6 

Notmann, Erich 434n108 

Nufiez, Luis see Nonnius, Ludovicus 


350n13, 


8, 384n32, 396, 


Occo 1, Adolph 227n61 

Occo ir, Adolph 227n61 

Occo 111, Adolph 227 

Odysseus 270n44 

Olahus, Nicolaus (Miklós Oláh) 97, 101 

Olier, Charles-Marie-Frangois 326 

Olufson, Anund 420n45 

Olympus, Mt 156, 334 

Oporin(us), Johannes 403, 424n66 

Oppianus of Anazarbus 429 

Orléans 60, 68 (table), 97, 116, 17 

Orsini, Fulvio 117, 310, 337, 364n63 

Ortelius, Abraham — 348-49, 351, 354-56, 361, 
362, 369n71, 370-74 

Orthodox Church (Greek) and Byzantine 
humanism 150-51; and Catholicism/ 
Latin West 15, 152, 187, 199, 217, 222, 
225, 228, 280-81, 285; and the 
Reformation 16, 225, 228, 380, 391n8; 
art, 176, 177n13; deviations from 235, 
237, 240, 250, 254; in the Venetian 
colonies 215-16; Patriarch of 
Constantinople 16,145, 168, 197, 199, 
215-16; viewpoints 147, 150-53, 176, 
187, 217, 222, 234, 239-40, 247-48, 250 

Ostermann, Johann Erich 399, 401 (table) 

Otho, Henricus  374n88 

Ottoman Turks 3, 9, 17, 19, 146, 147, 150, 
156—58, 169, 172, 193, 199N37, 217N11, 229, 
239, 240, 250, 260, 261, 263, 260-78 
(passim), 279, 282, 283, 286, 287, 293, 
294, 298, 300, 307, 380n13, 391n82 
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Ovid 39n22, 131, 133, 417 
Oxford 71 (table), 314n29 


Padua  59,97nu, 216n6, 220n31, 286, 320-22; 
University of 215, 217, 223, 224, 285, 


322 
Palaephatus 432 
Palamedes 270n44, 330 


Palla, Strozzi 169, 170n101 
Panaenus 335 
Pantagatho, Ottavio 328 
Pantinus, Guilelmus (Guillaume 
Pantin) 354 
Panvinius, Onuphrius (Onofrio Panvino) 


369n72 
Paolo Emilio da Verona 69 (table) 
Papirianus 42, 43, 48 (table) 


Papius, Andreas (Andries de Paep) 355 

Paradisus, Paulus see Canossa, Paolo 

Paris 18, 20, 21, 53-71, 73-76, 78-83, 86, 88, 
95-97, 103, 121, 138, 157, 169n97, 3114, 
35118. See also Collège royal; 
Sorbonne. 

Paris of Troy 268, 277 

Parnassus 136, 393n94 

Parrasio, Aulo Giano 68 (table) 

Paul St 197n34, 245, 246, 248 

PaultheSilentiary 168n92 

Paulinus, Johannes (Johann Lillienstedt) 
429 

Pausanias Periegetes 
362n55 

Pavia 62 

Peiresc, Nicolas-Claude Fabri de 311, 
314n26, 318, 322, 323 

Peisianax, the Alcmaeonid 334, 346 

Peisistratus 125n38, 133, 134 

Pelargus, Christoph 399 

Pelasgians 131n56, 256, 330, 359n46 

Peloponnese 170, 292, 298, 331, 333, 334, 336; 
Peloponnesian War  131n56, 269n33 

Pensold, Friedrich 128 

Pergamon  164n79 

Pericles 334 


321n59, 335 339 


Perna, Pietro 190n3, 202 

Perrenot de Granvelle, Antoine 96, 97, 98, 
99, 102n35, 107-12 

Perrenot de Granvelle, Charles 97, 98, 99, 100 


INDEX 


Perrenot de Granvelle, Frédéric 97 

Perrenot de Granvelle, Jeröme 97 

Perrenot de Granvelle, Nicolas 96, 97, 98 

Perrenot de Granvelle, Thomas 97, 12 

Peruzzi, Sallustio 327 

Peter the Deacon 316 

Petit, Guillaume 62, 70 (table) 

Petit, Jean 69 (table) 

Petri Gothus, Laurentius 413 

Petri Helsingius, Olaus 419, 420n45, 424n66 

Petri Kiörling, Jonas 430 

Petri, Olaus 413 

Petri, Suffridus 99,101 

Peutinger Konrad  224n53, 227n62 

Pezel, Christoph 129 

Pfefferkorn, Johannes 61 

Phalereus see Demetrius of Phalerum 

Phegeus 268 

Philip 11 of Macedon, King 271, 276 

Philip 11 of Spain, King 348, 350, 355, 
362n54, 372-74 

Philo (Judaeus) of Alexandria 84 

Philoponus John 34 

Philostratus the Athenian 45, 46, 312n19, 


313 
Phocis 334,357 

Phocylides of Miletus 34n13, 45, 424 
Phoenicia 330, 331; Phoenicians 130n5i 
Phoibammon 432 

Phoroneusof Argos 330 

Photius 106n49, 228 

Phrygia 156, 264; Phrygians 196-98 


Piccolomini, Eneo Silvio (Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomineus) 272, 274, 275, 358n44 
Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni 52, 59, 67 
(table), 227, 249 
Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni Francesco 
239 
Pindar/Pindaric odes 
411, 433, 435-36 
Pirckheimer, Willibald 
Pisanello 193,210 
Pius 11, Pope see Piccolomini, Eneo Silvio 
Pius 1v, Pope (Giovan Angelo Medici) 
215n4 
Placcenius, Johann David 433 
Planudes, Maximus 45, 216ng, 222n40, 238, 
244, 398n124, 3981124, 431 


6n14, 57, 86, 133, 399, 


227n62 
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Plantin, Christopher 
374 

Plantin, Zacharias 

Plateae 334 

Plato 7,13, 15, 57, 63, 68 (table), 74, 78, 114, 
133, 155, 237, 238, 242, 258, 278n81, 323, 
380n13; Platonic ideas 234, 237, 253, 
258; Platonists 137; Neoplatonism 
148ng, 220n32, 221n37, 229, 235, 239, 
249, 251-52, 257-58 

Plethon, George Gemistos 15, 148ng, 149, 
155, 170, 202n48, 233, 234, 236, 240, 
249-59, 283 

Pliny the Elder 39n22, 189, 321-22, 330-31, 
335, 336, 362n55 

Pliny the Younger 69 (table) 

Plutarch of Chaeronea 7,34, 39n22, 57, 58, 
69, 74, 131, 132, 134, 137, 263, 335, 
358144, 431 

Poland see Lithuanian-Polonian 

commonwealth 

Poliziano, Angelo 4, 52, 69 (table), 125n37, 
212, 223N43, 351, 352n23, 391n82 

Polybius 60 

Polycleitus 33-36 

Polygnotus 335 

Pompeius Trogus 117, 352n25 

Poncher, Etienne 68 (table) 

Portos, Frankiskos (Franciscus Portus/ 

Francesco Porto) 18, 221, 222n43, 229 

Portus, Aemilius 76, 381n20, 388n63, 
389n74 

Posselius, Johannes (Johann Possell) 
381n20, 387-88, 389n74, 393n90, 
395n103, 3970119, 400n137, 400n138, 
400n139, 400n141, 402 (table), 414, 422, 
423 

Postel, Guillaume 64 


348—51, 356n38, 372, 


433n106 


Poznan 437nu7 

Praetorius, Abdias (Gottschalk Schultze) 
407 

Praetorius Johannes 223 

Prague 139 

Pretemesus of Paeonia, King 277 

Priam of Troy 265n21, 268, 275 

Priene 344 

Priscian 35-43, 49 (table), 50 

Proclus 235ng, 238, 251 
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Proconnesus 155 
Procopius of Caesarea 9 
Procopius of Gaza 57-58 
Prousa 156 

Psellos, Michael 174 
Publilius Syrus 398 


Puglia 359 

Pusculo, Ubertino 276 

Pyrgos 334 

Pythagoras (ps.) 34n13, 45, 419, 424 


Quinon, Guillaume 78 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 46, 57, 393n90 
Quirino, Giovanni 335 


Rabelais, Francois 

Racine 92 

Raevardus, Jacobus (Jacob Reyvaert) 373 

Rallis, Demetrios 251 

Rallis, Manilios 251 

Rallis, Nikolaos 251 

Rallo, Manilio Cabacio 

Manilius Cabacius 

Rambau the Elder, Hans 403 

Ramus, Petrus (Pierre de la Ramée) 

Ramusio, Giovanni Battista 321, 322 

Ramusio, Paolo 320 

Raphael (Raffaello Sanzio da Urbino) 
327—28 

Raphelengen, Frans (Franciscus 

Raphelengius) 348, 35117, 35118 

Raue, Johann (Johannes Ravius)  399n135, 
403n148 

Regilla, Aspasia Annia gu 

Regius, Ernst 40,129 

Remus, Georg 225, 227 

Rescius, Rutgerus (Rutger Ressen) 
101 

Retell, Michael 399n135 

Reuchlin, Johannes 57, 61, 67 (table), 83, 
122, 379, 386, 387, 389n74, 391, 402 
(table) 

Reusch, Johann Peter 398n128 

Reusner Christoph 419n42 

Reusner Nicolaus 225n56, 380, 387n56, 
388n63, 3991135, 403 

Reyvaert, Jacob see Raevardus, Jacobus 

Rhallus, Manilius Cabacius 243, 251 


54, 62, 65, 71 (table) 


see Rhallus, 


83,121 


8, 60, 98, 
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Rhegium 359 

Rhellikan, Johannes 398n128 
Rhenanus, Beatus 57, 60, 69 (table), 386 
Rhine 271 


Rhodoman, Lorenz 380-83, 387, 388, 
390n74, 392n86, 393n90, 396n11, 
396nu2, 396n117, 397, 398n128, 
399n135, 400n141, 401 (table), 402, 403 

Ricci, Pietro see Crinito, Pietro 

Riga 414, 415, 418, 420, 42675, 428, 432, 
434-36 

Rimini 181 

Rinuccini, Alamanno 46 

Ritter, Johannes 404n152 

Rittershausen, Conrad 222-29 

Rivalto, Giordano da  174n4 

Rochefort, Guillaume de 66 (table) 

Rochefort, Guy de 68 (table) 

Roffet, Étienne 65 

Rogersius, Daniel (Daniel Rogers) 354 

Romano, Giulio 264n20 

Rome 1, 6n14, 8n25, 58, 68, 117, 156-63, 
167-69, 197, 205, 238, 287-88, 299-301, 
307, 310-15, 317, 328, 329, 331, 343, 359, 
370, 372; Romans 18-19, 42, 114, 145, 
146, 148, 150n16, 153-54, 156144, 159, 
166, 224, 256, 281, 308, 312, 317, 323; 
ancient Rome 55,131, 133, 134, 138, 
145, 147, 151, 158-59, 162, 167, 168, 199, 
308, 310, 317, 325, 327, 329, 338, 358-59, 
361n49, 370, 372; late antique 
(Christian) Rome 167, 169-71; Roman 
Empire 146,151 167, 175n5, 309, see 
also Byzantium and Holy Roman 
Empire; Rome, Greek Colleges 61, 71 
(table), 262, 299, 301; Greeksin 15, 
158—59, 238, 249, 286—87, 288, 300, 301; 
“New Rome" 145, see also 
Constantinople; Roman Church 16, 
153, 198, 217, 284, 358, see also Catholic 
Church. 

Rosa,Johannes 13-40 

Roschmann, Tobias 384n33 

Róseler Matthaeus 390n74 

Rostock 128-29, 402 (table), 413117, 414, 419, 
420n45, 422, 429 (table), 430-31, 433 

Rudbeck,Johannes 422 

Rumannus, Nicolaus 399 


Russia 148, 177n13, 216n7, 240, 411n6, 413017 


INDEX 


Ruuth, Christian 413117 
Ruzé, Gaillard 68 (table) 
Ruzé, Louis 70 (table) 


Sachet, Jean 110n67 
Sainte-Maure, Benoit de 
Sainte-Maure 

Salazar, Tristan de 57 

Salisbury 157 

Salmasius, Claudius see Saumaise, Claude 

Salmon, Jean 69 (table) 

Salutati, Coluccio 4, 47, 274 

Sambucus, Johannes (Janos Zsamboky) 
371073 

Samothrace 336, 337 

Sannazaro, Jacopo 59,69 (table) 

Sappho/Sapphic stanza 417, 435n114, 436 

Sardis 334 

Saubert, Johann 399 

Saumaise, Claude 311-14, 324 

Savonarola, Girolamo 239 

Scala, Alessandra 244, 246 

Scaliger, Joseph(us) Justus 
309-13, 317, 398n122, 400141, 431, 432 

Scaliger Julius Caesar 361 

Schade, Peter see Mosellanus, Petrus 

Schefferus, Johannes (Johan Scheffer) 
423, 431 

Schegkius, Jacob 402 (table) 

Scheid, Balthasar 425, 426 

Schilling, Christoph 381n20 

Schirmer, Johannes 389n74 

Schmid, Heinrich 396nu3 

Schmid, Erasmus 387, 388, 399, 401 (table), 
421n50 

Schmitt, Oliver 171 

Schneider, Zacharias 424n68 

Scholarios, George Gennadios 220, 249 

Schottus, Andreas (Andre Schott) 124,139, 
349n5 

Schulze, Johann Heinrich 388n63, 401 
(table), 402 (table) 

Schurzfleisch, Conrad Samuel 


see Benoit de 


117, 222n43, 


387, 400n135, 


401 (table) 

Schwarz, Christian Gottlieb 388, 399, 401 
(table) 

Scythia 233, 237;Scythians 114, 272, 
273N57 


Secundus, Janus (Jan Everaerts) 240 
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Séguier, Raulin 78 

S(e)idelmann, Erasmus 

Selden, John 314-15, 324 

Seligmann, Judah 139 

Selinunte 363n56 

Selnecker, Johannes 128 

Seneca 131-33 

Senkenberg, Renatus Karl von 380114 

Sens 57 

Serlio, Sebastiano 327-28 

Sersès of Aethiopia, King 277 

Severos, Gabriel 217 

Seyssel, Claude de 58 

Sforza, Camilla 285, 300 

Sforza, Francesco 169 

Sforzacourt 285 

Sicanians (Sicani, Sicania) 357 

Sicily 23, 339, 347, 352-362, 367 

Siena 181 

Sigismund of Luxembourg 197 

Sigonio, Carlo 361 

Silius Italicus 114, 19 

Simeoni, Gabriele 317-18 

Simonius, Theodor 424 

Simonides 330 

Sinai, Mt 177 

Sirmond, Jacques 3u 

Sistine Chapel 204n58 

Sitia 215 

Skane 414n20 

Skytte, Johann 427 

Smetius, Martinus (Martin De Smet) 
309-311 

Smith, Thomas | 121 

Smyrna 314-15 

Sohstius, Franciscus 402 (table) 

Solier(s), Jules-Raimond de 318, 322 

Solon 125n38, 132-33, 137, 317 

Sonntag, Christoph 381n20, 400, 401 (table), 
425, 426 

Sophianos, Nikolaos 263, 331 

Sophocles 65, 126, 132 

Sophronius of Jerusalem 219 

Sorbonne 53-54, 62, 64, 67 (table), 70 
(table) 

Sounion, cape 334 

Spain  62,169n97, 279, 283, 309, 348, 350, 
351118, 357, 373, 374, 392, 393 

Sparta/Spartans 114, 136, 159, 196 


401 (table) 
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Speusippus 114 

Speyer 384, 392n89, 396n108 

Spon, Jacob 307, 314n26, 322n64, 326 

Squarcione, Francesco 326 

Stagira 336 

Stahl, Heinrich 433 

Stasinos of Cyprus, King 270 

Statius 46 

Steinmann, Tobias 403 

Stephanus see Estienne 

Stiblinus, Caspar (Caspar Stiblin) 

Stifel, Michael 128 

Stigel, Johann 118, 127, 128 

Stigel, Victorin 118, 127 

Stimmer, Tobias 190, 202, 203, 206-09, 211 

Stockholm 419, 420, 425, 426, 428, 429 

Stolberg, Balthasar 401 (table) 

Stolle, Gottlieb 384 

Strabo 131, 270n34, 317, 362n55 

Strägnäs 420, 428, 429 (table) 

Strasbourg 69 (table), 114, 116, 117n16, 190n3, 
225156, 383, 423, 425 

Sturm, Johannes 116, 118, 129 

Sundius, Johannes  427n77, 434 

Susius, Jacobus (Jacobus Suys) 

Swanberg, Olof 432 

Sweden 5n9, 361, 392, 410-16, 419-35, 437 

Sylburg, Friedrich 386, 389n74, 400n141 

Sylvester 1, Pope 145 

Syme 277 

Symeon of Thessalonike 168 

Synesius of Cyrene 219-22, 224, 229 

Syracuse 355, 365, 367 

Strigel, Victorin 118, 127 


389n74 


374n88 


Tallinn 4ion1, 414, 415-20, 426n75, 428n85, 
431-36 

Tambroni, Clotilde 404n154 

Tarchagnota, Giovanni 250 

Tartas, Jean de 78 

Tartu/Dorpat 410n1, 418-20, 423-36 

Terme 357 

Tetzelerus, Franciscus 

Tetzler, Justus 389n74 

Thasos 335, 336 

Theocritus/Theocritean poetry 44, 86, 126, 
313, 432, 433 

Theodosius 1, Emperor 159 

Theognis of Megara 45, 424, 433 
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Theon, Aelius 423 

Theophilus (author of Greek grammar) 423 

Theophrastus 431 432 

Thermaenius, Andreas E. 430 

Thessalonike 157, 177, 178 

Thrace/Thracians 114, 145, 157, 270n44, 272, 
334 

Thryllitzsch, Georg Friedrich 388n63, 401 
(table), 4030148 

Thucydides 7,57, 83, 124n32, 129, 131, 343, 
357 

Thun, Joseph 431 

Thurii 365, 368 

Thym (Klee), Georg 396n11 

Tibullus 244 

Timur (Tamerlane) 157 

Tissard, Francois 59, 60, 69 (table), 74, 83 

Torquotus 272 

Tortelli, Giovanni 

Tory, Geoffroy 65 

Toussain(t) (Tussanus), Jacques 
(table), 79-80, 83-84, 86 

Toussain, Emonde 80, 83n28 

Trajan, Emperor 159 

Tramezzino, Michele 331 

Trapezuntius of Crete, George 

of Trebizond 

Trebizond 171 

Treuner, Johann  403n148 

Tripoli 334 

Trippault, Léon 318 

Trivoles, Michael 239 

Trogus, Pompeius 17, 352n25 

Trojans 193, 196, 260—78, 357, 359n46, 366 

Troy 264, 269, 271, 273-75, 277, 357, 359n46 

Tübingen 328, 384, 386, 402 (table) 

Turks see Ottoman Turks 

Turku/Abo  410ni 4un8, 420, 422, 423, 424, 
425, 428-36 

Tuscany/Tuscan  9n3i 174, 181, 369n71 

Tusculum 339 

Tussanus,Jacobus see Toussain(t), Jacques 

Tydaeus, Jacob 401 (table) 


36-44, 48-50 


63, 64, 71 


see George 


Ugoni, Pompeo  346n62 

Ulm | 383, 384 

Uppsala 412n10, 413, 41418, 419, 420, 422, 
423, 425-33, 435 


INDEX 


Ursinus, Johannes (Johannes des Ourssijns) 
398n127 
Utenhovius, Carolus (Karel van Utenhove/ 
Uyttenhove) 401n141 


Valla, Giorgio 44, 50 (table) 

Valla, Lorenzo 55,59, 62, 69 (table), 124, 130, 
358n44 

Varennius, Johannes (Johannes van der 

Varen) 102,103 

Värsteräs 422n56 

Vasa, Gustav 410 

Vasari, Giorgio 175n5, 190, 327 

Vascosan, Michelde 87 

Vassy 116 

Vatable, Francois 64, 70 (table) 

Växjö 428,429 (table) 

Velia 359 

Velius, Caspar Ursinus (Caspar Bernhardi) 
390n78, 404 

Veneto 310, 320 

Veneziano, Agostino 327n7 

Veneziano, Lorenzo 187 

Venice 16-17, 21-22, 152, 173-88, 280, 322, 
359n45; Greek printingin 31, 42, 44, 
48, 50 (table), 60, 73, 119, 219n22, 
227n62, 261n7, 278n81; Greek 
studies in 42,59, 60, 63, 358, 361, 373, 
374n88; Greeksin 18, 31m, 68 (table), 
157,199, 21617, 220n31, 224, 226, 251, 
280n4, 281n7, 282-93, 298, 299n112, 
300; "Venetian Greece" 5, 16-17, 
173-88, 216, 274, 283, 293, 298, 307, 320 

Venray, Jan van see Ceporinus, Jacobus 

Vérard, Antoine 69 (table) 

Vergecio, Angelo (Angelus Vergetius, Ange 
Vergèce) 18 
Vergerio, Pier Paolo 

Verona 320 

Vestring, Heinrich 414n19 

Victorinus 39n23, 313 

Vienna 71(table) 

Vilnius/Vilna 410n1, 418, 419, 437n117 

Viole, Jean 78 

Virdung, Michael 225 

Virgil 38n20, 39n23, 42, 118, 128, 193, 192, 
196-97, 244, 273, 357141, 383, 398 

Viron, Odet 100,108, 11 


157, 358n44 
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Vitruvius 6g (table) 

Vives, Juan Luis 102 

Viviani Gaspare 215 

Vivianus, Johannes (Jean Vivien) 356 

Vlačić, Matija see Flacius Illyricus, Matthias 

Vlastos, Nicholas 229 

Vogelmann, Heinrich 433 

Voigtius, Gothofredus (Gottfried Voigt) 
398n127 

Volckmar, Heinrich 401 (table), 402 (table) 

Volland, Johann 400n139, 400n141, 401 
(table), 402, 430 

Vossius, Isaac 361 

Vulcanius, Bonaventura (Bonaventura De 

Smet) 352 
Vultejus, Justus (Justus Will) 
Vyborg 413117 


381n20 


Walz, Johann Theophil 386, 402 (table) 
Wechel, Chrestien 80, 83, 120 

Weidasch 402 (table) 

Weigel, Johann Adam 412n1 

Wells 76 

Wertheim 225n56 

Welser, Marcus 223, 224, 227, 228, 312n19 
Wettstein, Johann Rudolf  427n81 


561 


Wheler, George 307 

Will, Justus see Vultejus, Justus 

William 1 of Orange, Prince 374n88 

Winstrup, Peder 414n20, 434n112 

Winter Thomas 76 

Witsius, Aegidius (Aegidius Wijts) 355 

Witsius, Justus (Justus Wijts) 355 

Wittenberg 117, 118, 126, 127, 129, 130n50, 134, 
135, 22347, 384, 401 (table) 402-03, 
413, 414, 415, 422n56, 425, 429 (table) 

Wolf, Hieronymus 9, 223, 224, 228 

Wolsey, Thomas 76 

Worms 61 

Wulfer, Daniel 399n133 

Wurzler, Michael 386 


Xenophon of Athens 
Xerxes 269n33 


83, 129, 131, 420 


Zakynthos/Zante 
Zamosc 437 
Zeus 107,135, 237, 239, 251, 253, 334, 366-67 
Zuberus, Matthaeus (Matthäus Zuber) 


390n74, 401141 
Zygomalas, Theodosius 


297, 283 


393n90 
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